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PREFACE. 



On a tant écrit depuis quelques années sur la langue an- 
glaise , on a fait pleuvoir tant de grammaires ou méthodes 
pour en faciliter l'étude, qu'on pourra peut-être nous deman- 
der ce qui a pu nous décider à ajouter un livre de plus à tous 
ceux de ce genre que possède déjà le public. Notre réponse 
sera bien simple : c'est que notre méthode ne ressemble à au- 
cune autre, c'est qu'elle est réellement conçue sur un plan en- 
tièrement neuf et original . 

Une longue expérience nous a mis à même de reconnaître 
que, malgré tout leur mérite, les ouvrages sur la langue an- 
glaise, publiés jusqu'ici, n'ont jamais atteint leur but, c'est-à- 
dire qu'ils n'ont jamais rendu l'élève capable de s'exprimer 
avec facilité et élégance en anglais. Nous avons été souvent à 
même de faire une remarque qui n'a dû échapper à aucun 
professeur, c'est qu'une foule de personnes sont parvenues à 
parler plusieurs langues étrangères avant d'avoir pu surmon- 
ter les difficultés de la conversation anglaise. Ce fait n'a pas 
d'autre caiise, à nos yeux, que l'absence d'une méthode con- 
venable, rationnelle d'enseignement. Il existait donc une 
lacune que, par ce nouvel ouvrage, nous espérons combler. 

On n'a pas assez tenu compte, jusqu'ici, de la différence qui 
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existe entre l'anglais des livres et l'anglais de la conversation. 
Cette différence est pourtant frappante. Autant l'anglais litté- 
raire est net et logique , autant l'anglais usuel est bizarre et 
difficile à analyser, et puis c'est surtout dans ce dernier que 
se trouvent répandus à profusion les idiotismes, les formes 
elliptiques, les abréviations. Nous avons apporté tous nos 
soins à la partie qui avait été le plus négligée jusqu'ici. 

Aujourd'hui, pour qui veut apprendre l'anglais, il est essentiel 
de savoir d'abord parler ; c'est là l'unique but de presque tous 
les élè\;es. Que leur importent les formes purement littéraires ? 
Ils se soucient peu de pouvoir lire Walter Scott ou Byron, 
pourvu qu'ils soient en état de causer avec des Anglais; et, 
après tout, peut-on les en blâmer? Par ce temps de positivisme 
la plupart des hommes ne sont-ils pas forcés de ne demander 
aux arts ou aux sciences que les choses nécessaires à leurs in- 
térêts? Dans l'industrie, dans le commerce on a besoin d'ap- 
prendre vite, et nous sommes convaincus que notre mode 
d'enseignement répond à ce besoin. 

C'est un mode essentiellement pratique; peu d'explications, 
mais une multitude d'exemples choisis dans le langage usuel. 
Ce choix systématique ne saurait avoir pour résultat de laisser 
les élèves, incapables de goûter les beautés littéraires de la 
langue; nous croyons, au contraire, qu'il doit les préparer 
admirablement à comprendre les grands poëtes ou prosateurs 
anglais, car il se compose des plus rudes difficultés. Les exem- 
ples donnés sont même si difficiles, qu'ils pourraient rebuter si 
nous n'avions pris le soin de donner aux leçons une forme 
toujours attrayante et qui pique sans cesse la curiosité. Ainsi, 
nous avons évité toute abstraction, toute définition qui exi- 
gerait une attention soutenue, et nous avons présenté nos 
exemples de telle sorte que l'on puisse, sans efforts, en déduire 
les préceptes. Au lieu de classer les difficultés, nous les avons 
disséminées dans tout l'ouvrage, et, les trouvant ainsi isolées, 
l'élève doit se sentir plus de courage pour les attaquer que s'il 
les voyait en masse devant lui. Nous nous sommes dispensés 
aussi de définir les propriétés grammaticales des parties du 
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discours. Nous avons pensé que dans un livre de cette nature 
de pareilles explications seraient hors de place et que cela de- 
vait s'apprendre préalablement dans une grammaire française. 
On jnous reprochera peut-être de n'avoir rien dit de la pronon- 
ciation. Nous ne pouvions rien dire sur ce point qui fût au 
moins suffisant. Il y a des nuances trop nombreuses, trop 
fines, trop délicates dans le son de presque toutes les lettres 
de l'alphabet anglais, pour qu'il ïfoit possible de donner des 
règles positives sur la manière de les prononcer. Aussi, malgré 
tout le talent qu'on y a pu mettre, des livres tels que V Anglais 
sans maître^ V Anglais en 25 leçons, et tant d'autres, ont tou- 
jours fait plus de mal que de bien. Ce n'est que de la bouche 
du professeur qu'on peut apprendre la prononciation anglaise. 
Ce qui frappera en ouvrant ce livre, c'est l'absence du fran- 
çais, l'absence des thèmes. C'est là une innovation dont nous 
pensons qu'on nous saura gré. Nous ne connaissons pas 
d'exercice plus pernicieux que le thème. Il empêche une foule 
de personnes de jamais s'énoncer avec correction et facilité 
dans une langue étrangère, parce qu'il leur fait contracter 
l'habitude de construire d'abord en français, dans leur pensée, 
la phrase qu'elles veulent exprimer. Le système adopté ici ne 
saurait avoir cet inconvénient. Il grave tellement bien l'ex- 
pression anglaise dans l'esprit de l'élève, qu'il la.trouve spon- 
tanément dès qu'il en a besoin. Il va s'en dire que, tout en 
prenant nos exe ii pies dans le langage usuel, nous avons eu 
soin de leur donner toujours la forme la plus grammaticale, 
et que nous ne citons pas une construction, pas un idiotisme 
qui ne soit autorisé par les meilleurs grammairiens anglais. 
Nous avons tâché, de plus, de jeter une nouvelle lumière sur 
certaines parties peu compréhensibles pour les commençants. 
Ainsi, nous avons apporté un soin particulier aux leçons qui 
ont pour objet les signes du futur et du mode potentiel [poten- 
tial mood). Ces leçons mettront l'élève à même de faire tou- 
jours de ces signes une juste application. Nous faisons ressor- 
tir l'importance du rôle des verbes auxiliaires, dont le nombre 
ne se borne pas aux verbes to hâve et to bCyComme renseignent 
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certains professeurs d'anglais. Nous nous occupons encore 
particulièrement du participe présent, dont l'emploi est si fré- 
quent, si difficile, et qui est cependant négligé dans la plu- 
part des grammaires. Nous insistons aussi sur le mode poten- 
tiel {potential mood), mode d'une- grande importance, mais que 
les livres et les professeurs indiquent rarement. En un mot, 
nous avons fait de sincères efforts pour créer une œuvre à l'aide 
de laquelle l'élève puisse rapidement exceller dans la pratique 
et se rendre compte en même temps de tous les préceptes que 
doit contenir une grammaire anglaise complète. Le public 
jugera si nous avons réussi. 

Nous croyons à l'efficacité de notre système d'enseignement, 
parce que depuis plusieurs années déjà nous en avons fait l'ex- 
périence, et ce sont les succès que nous avons obtenus qui 
nous ont décidés à offrir au public ce livre, où il reconnaîtra, 
nous l'espérons, sinon une science profonde, du moins une 
entière bonne foi et Tardent désir d'être utiles. 
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FIRST LESSON. 

f* LEÇON. 



AVOIR. — TO HAVE. 



J'ai. 
Tuas. 
Il a. 
Elle a. 
Il ou elle a. 
Nous avons. 
Vous avez. 



I hâve. 
Thou hast. 
He has. 
She has. 
It(l)has. 
We bave. 
You hâve. 



Ils ou elles ont. They hâve. 

Je n'ai pas. 
11 n'a pas. 
Elle n'a pas. 
Nous n'avons pas. 
Vous n'avez pas. 
Ils (elles) n'ont pas. 

N'ai-je pas? 
N'a-t-il pas? 
N'a-t-ellepas? 
N'avons-nous pas? 
N'avez-vous pas? 
N'ont-ils pas ? 

Le, la, les (article). 

Mon, ma, mes. 

Notre, nos. 

Votre, vos. 

Quel, quelle, quels, quelles. 



Ai-je? 
As -tu? 
A-t-il? 
A-t-elle? 
A-t-il ou elle? 
Avons-nous? 
Avez-vous? 
Ont-ils (elles)? 

I hâve not. 
He has not. 
She has not. 
We bave not. 
You bave not. 
They bave not. 

Hâve I not. 
Has he not. 
Has she not. 
Hâve we not. 
Hâve you not. 
Hâve they not. 



Hâve I? 
Hast thou? 
Has he? 
Has she? 
Has it? 
Hâve we? 
Hâve you? 
Hâve they? 

— I haven't. 

— He basn't. 

— She basn't. 

— We haven't. 
•^ You haven't. 

— They haven't. 

— Haven't I? 

— Hasn't he? 

— Hasn't she? 

— Haven't we ? 

— Haven't you? 
Haven't they? 



The. 

My. 

Our. 

Your. 

Which. 

Le papier. The paper. Notre encrier. Our inkstand. 

L'encre. The lak. Votre cahier. Your copy-book 

Mon livre. My book. Quelle plume? Which pen? 

Ma règle. My ruler. Quel crayon? Which pencil? 

(1) Prrnom neutre. Il y a en anglais trois genres. Les noms des animaux du sexe 
masculin sont masculins : les noms des animaux du sexe féminin sont du genre fémi- 
nin; les choses inanimées, ainsi que les animaux dont les noms ne désignent pas de 
quel sexe ils sont, tels que : Enfant, >isenu, sont neutres. Cependant, quand on con- 
naftle sexe, on peut se servir d'un pronom masculin ou féminin. 
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J*ai le livre. 
A-t-il mon papier? 
Elle n'a pas votre plume. 
Quel crayon avez-vous ? 
N'avons-nous pas Tencre? 
Ils n'ont pas le cahier. 



J'ai 

lia 

Elle a 

Il 01* elle a > Le livre. 

Nous avons 

Vous avez 

Ils ou elles ont 

Bon, boâKe, bons. Gdàâ. 

Mautaia. Bad. 

Nouveau, Aeuf. Ne-^. 

Vieux. C^d. 

Le bon livre. 
La mauvaise encre. 
Mon çravon noir. 
Votre eanierneuf. 
Notre encre bleue. 
Quelle règ^e avez-vous ? 
J'ai la vieille règle noire. 

Oi^i» Monsieur. 
Noii, Madaiipe. 



8 — 

I hâve got (1) the book. 

Has he got my paper? 

She hasn't got your pen. 

"Which pencil hâve you got? 

Haven't we got the mk? 

They haven't got the copy-book. 

Abréviations, 
l've got 
He*s îot 
She's got 

It'agot > The book. 

We've got 
You've got 
Thdy'Véi got 

Blanc. White 

Noir. Black. 

Bleu. Blue. 

Rouge. Red. 

The good book. 

The bad i^k. 

My black (2) pencil. 

Your new oopy-book. 

Our blue ink. 

Which ruler hâve you got ? 

l've got the old black ruler. 

Yes, Sir, 

No, Madam — Ma'am. 



Hâve you got my new copy-book, Sir? No, Sir. I hâve got your 
old copy-boek. Has shd got your good pen ? She ha^ got my bad 
p^n. Which inkstand has he got? He's got your qld inUstand. 
Vliicb book h^ve th^ go^? They hâve got our old book. Which 
tafc UÔ.V0 you got? l've got the blue ink. Haven't you got 
th^ red ïBfc t No, Sir. . Tve got the black ink. Hasn't he got my 
ruler ? Which ruler ? My red ruler. He hasn't got your red r^ler ? 
Which inkstand hâve you got? l've got tho new inkstand. Haven't 
you got your new book ? l've got my old book. Hasn't she got the 
black ink? No, Ma'am. She's got the red ink. Hâve they not the 
white inkstand? Yes, Sir. Which pencil has he got? He has 
got your good black; pencil Haven't you got my good p^n? I 
fc^ven't got your pen. l've got my pen. Haven't I got your copy- 
book ? No, Sir. YouVe got my ruler. Which inkstand hâve they 
got? They hâve the old inkstand. Hâve you my paper, Sir? No, 
Sir, We hâve not your paper. Which paper has sbe got? She has 

(f) 6o< eet «A ttot f^^ Von ajouta souvent, au présent de riO(}iûaUf 4u v^l>^ ta havê^ 
H ne se tfaduit pas en flrancal^v 
(i) L'adjectif se place àevant le substantîf, et reste Invariable. • 
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got the bluè p^pèr. Hare ^© not the red ink? No, we ha^ tàe 
black ink. Haven't you got the red pencil ? 1 Jiave got the black 
pencil. 



SECOND LESSON. 

S« tEÇON. 



Un, une. A. 

Un homme. Aman* 

Une femme. A woman. 

Un enfant. A chfld. 

Un bœuf. Anox{l). 

La maison et le jardin. 
Un homme, une femme et un en- 
fant. 
Un jardin et un verger. 
Ma plume et mon crayon. 
Notre chien et notre chat. 
Le jour et Theure. 

JoU. 

Beau. 

Laid, vilain. 

Grand. 

Petit. 

Excellent. 

On vilain chien. 

Un livre utile. 

Un beau grand bœuf. 

Un joli petit cheval. 

Là belle maison et le beau jardin. 

Un petit homme et une petite 

femme. 
Le vieux cheval «t \t prand bœuf. 
0ik beau càieU et un vilain ohat. 
Mrai papier bldu ^t m^n encre 

rouge. 
Quelle règle et quel crayon aVez- 

vous? 



Un verger. 
Une maison. 
Un cheval. 
Une heure. 
Et. 



An arebard. 
A house. 
Ahof$6. 
An hour. 
And. 



Thehouse and garden (î). 
A man, a woman andchild. 

A garden and an (3) orchard. 
Mypen and pencil. 
Our dog and cat. 
The day and the hour. 

Pretty. 

Fine, handsome. 

Large. 

Little, small. 
Excellent. 

An ugly dog. 

A useful book. 

A fine large ox. 

A pretty little horse. 

The âne hôuse and garden. 

A little man and woman. 

The old horsa and tba largo ox. 
A fine dog and an uglv cat. 
My blue paper and rea ink. 

Which rulet étnd pencil hâve yoù 
got? 



tTM. ^ TQ BE. 



Je suis. 


lam, — Tm. 


Suiô-jét 


Atelt 


Tu es. 


Thouart — 


E^-ilT 


ïfibe? 


Beat. 


Hait. — He'fl. 


Eôt-ell^? 


I9 sbe ? 


Bile est 


Sheis. — Bhe'8. 


Sommes-nous? 


Are we t 


n au elle est. 


It is. — It'sCtis). 


Etes-vous ? 


Are 5"0tf 



m 



.. renmU^ « 4«vaot une h miiette 00 nne vpyell^, «xcepté devant un u long.. 

A) LarépcUUon de rarlicle çl del*adjectifdoit^tre évitée, à lïiJins (lue l'on fie 

^é«|la«MUàer à la pHra^e^ua d'tisf reasioa o« d'aflkptitae; Mm ce «m . la râi^UUan 
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Nou8 sommes. We are. (We're).l 
Vous êtes. Youare. (You're). 
Ils ocelles sont. They are (They're). 

Je ne suis pas. 

Il n'est pas. 

Elle n'est pas. 

Nous ne sommes pas. 

Vous n'êtes pas 

Ils 01» elles ne sont pas. 

Nesuis-je pas? 
N'est-il pas? 
N'est-elle pas ? 
Ne sommes-nous pas? 
N'êtes-vous pas? 
Ne sont-ils pas? 

Avoir faim. 
Avoir soif. 
Avoir chaud. 
Avoir froid. 

Très, fort, bien. 
Mais. 

J'ai faim. 

A-t-elle soif? 

Vous n'avez pas chaud. 

N'ont ils pas froid? 

N'a-t-il pas faim et soif? 

Il a faim, mais il n'a pas soif. 

Nous avons bien froid. 

Elle est très-petite, mais elle est 

jolie. 
Il a un grand jardin, mais il n'est 

pas fort beau. 



Sont-ils? Are. they ? 



I am not.— l'm not. 
He isnot.— He's not.— He isn't. 
She is not.— She's not.— She isn't. 
We are not.— We're not. 
You are not.— You're not. 
They are not.— They're not. 

Am I not ? 

Is he not.— Isn't be ? 

Is she not. — Isn't she ? 

Are we not ? 

Are you not? 

Are they not? 

To be hungry. 
To be thirsty. 
To be warm. 
To be cold. 

Very. 
But. 

I am hungry. 

Is she thirsty ? 

You are not v^rarm. 

Are they not cold ? 

Isn't he hungiy and thirsty ? 

He is hungry, butheis not thirsty 

We are very cold 

She is very small but she is pretty 

He has got a large garden, but it 
isnot very handsome. 



Hâve you got a dog, Sir? l've got a little black dog. Is it pretty? 
It isn't ugly. I hâve got a large v^hite dog. Alfred haven't you got 
my little book ? Which little book? My little red book. I haven't 
got your little red book, but I hâve got your new copy-book. You've 
got my pencil and ruler. I hâve got your small rulerand bad pencil. 
Has she got a child? She has got a yery fine child. Wehave a small 
house, but a large garden. Hâve you got a horse ? We've got a 
pretty little black horse. Isn't it hungry ? No, it isn't hungry, but 
it is thirsty. Haven't they got our inkstand? They haven't got our 
inkstand, but they hâve got our paper. Which paper hâve they got ? 
They hâve got our blue paper. She has got a pretty garden. Yes, 
but it is very small. l'm not very hungry. Are you thirsty ? Yes, 
1 am very thirsty. Are you cold? No, Sir. I am not cold, but I amnot 
very v^arm. Is she ugly? No, Ma'am; she is very pretty. Hâve you 
got the book? Which book ? The nev^r book. No, l've got the old book. 
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Hâve you got a fine garden? Yes, I hâve a fine large garden. Has 
he an orchard? He has got an excellent orchard. Is it large? It is 
not very large, but it is not small. Is she not very hungry? She 
is very thirsty , but she is not hungry. Are you not cold. Sir? No, 
1 am very warm. Are you hungry î No, but I am thirsty. Hâve they 
got a dog? ïhey hâve got a dog and cat. Are they useful ? Yes, 
they are very useful. Haven't you got your new horse î No, we 
hâve got our old horse. 



THIRD LESSON. 



se I.EÇON. 



Un garçon. 
Une fille. 
Le frère. 



A boy; 
A girl. 
The brother. 



La sœur. The sister. 

Mon père. My father. 

Ma mère. My mother. 

Son, sa, ses (à lui). 
Son, sa, ses (à elle). 
id. neutre. 
Leur, leurs. 
Avec. 

La mère avec son fils. 
Le père avec sa fille. 
L*enfant avec sa nourrice. 
Mon oncle et ma tante avec leur 
cousin. 

Le garçon a... 
Le garçon a-t-il? 
La fille a un livre. 
La fille a-t-elle un livre ? 
Mon frère a l'encrier. 
Mon frère a-t-il Tencrier? 
Ma sœur n'a pas... 
Ma sœur n'a-t elle pas ? 
Voire sœur n'a pas le crayon. 
Totre sœur n'a-t-elle pasle crayon? 
Totre oncle n'a-t-il pas un cheval 
blanc ? 

Biche. 

Pauvre. 

Grand (détaille). 

Très-beau. 

Magnifique. 



Notre oncle. 


Our uncle. 


Votre tante. 


Your aunt. 


Un cousin, une 


A cousin. 


cousine. 




Le fils. 


The son. 


La fille. 


The daugbter, 


Une nourrice. 


A nurse. 


His. 




Her. 




Its. 




Their. 




With. 





The mother with her son. 
The father with his daughter. 
The child with its nurse. 
My uncle and aunt with their 
cousin. 

The boy has. 
Has the boy ? 
The girl has got a book. 
Has ^he girl got a book ? 
My brother has the inkstand. 
Has my brother the inkstand? 
My sister has not. 
Has not my sister? 
Your sister hasn't got the pencil. 
Hasn't your sister got the pencil? 
Hasn't yonr uncle got a white 
horse? 

Rich. 

Poor. 

Tall. 

Beautiful. 

Magnificent. 
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Notre jardin est... 
Notre Jardin est- il? 
Leur encre est très-iioire. 
Leur encre est^elle tres-noire? 
Votre verger n*est pas grand. 
Est-ce q^ue votre verger n'est pas 

grand ? 
Tot»e petit frère ii'a-t-il pas soif T 
Hon ciietal n'a- Vil pas utim? 
11 n'a pas faim, mais il a bien soif. 



Î^uvg^rden is... 
s oiiir gardent 
Their mk is very black. 
is their ink rery blaek? 
Your orchard is not large. 
Is not ^our orchard large ? 

Isn'tyôur little brolhe^ thirsty? 
Isn't Ms horse buâgî; ? 
He isn't bungr j, but he is very 
thirsty. 

Itis. 

Isitt 

It is not. — It isn't. 

It is a beautifu! house. 

Isn't it a magnificent garden? 

It is you. 

No, it is Henry. 

Is it a man or a womanf 

It (1) is my aunt. 

She {%) is my aunt. 

Is your unole tall ? 

He is very tall. 

He is a very tall man. 

Is your auni rich? 

She is a very rich "woftian. 

She has gpt a chitd. 

Is it a boy or (a) girlt 

It is a girl. 

Is she a prettjr girl ? 

He is a handsétôe man. 

He is a âne man. 

He is a fine handaome man. 



C'est. 

Est-ce ? 

Ce n*est pas. 

C'est une très-belle maison. 

N'est-ce pas un magnifique jardin? 

C'est vous. , 

Non, c'est Henri. 

Est-ce un homme ou une femme T 

C*est ma tante. \ 

Votre oncle est-il grand T 

Il est très-gtaiid. | 

Votre tante est-elle riche ? 
Elle est très-riche. 
Elle a un enfant. 
Est-ce un garçon ou une fille ? 
C'est une nlle. 
Est-ce une jolie petite fille ? 
Il est ioli garf on. 
Il est Del homme. 
C'est un homme de bonne mine 
et de belle taille. 

Has your brother got a new house ? He has got a new house, but 
itis not very handaome. Isn't your brother riçh ? He is a vèry rich 
man, buthe hasB't got a fine house. Is your cousin tall ? She is not 
very tall, but Ber mother is a tall v7oman. Is your aunt richf Sho 
i snot very rich. Is the little girl your sister î No, Ma'am, she is not 
my sister. The little boy is my brother. Has not your unel© got aH 
orchard ? He Las got an excellent orchard, ànd a magnificéUt gar^ 
déh. èas hè got à fine large house? His house is not large, but it 
is very pretty. Has your cousin got a horse ? He has got a beautifui 
horse. Is it a black horde î No, it is a w^hite horse. Is it large or 
small ? It isa very large horse. Is your cousin pretty? Yes, Ma'am, 
and she is a very good girl. Isn't her mother very poor ? Yes, she is 



(i) En réponse à la question : Qui est là ? 
(S) En rdponse à la question : Qiti 



est iBétte fenunoT 
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very poor. Isn'tyour Uttle dog hungryî Heis nothungry, but heis 
thirsty. Hasn't the child go% a pea? No, ithas got a pencil. Whicll 
book has your boy got ? He bas got his new book. Isit a good beok t 
It is a very good book. Which paper and ink has Henry got ? He 
hafi got the blue paper and red ink. Hasn't the child got my ruler t 
It bas got your ruler and pencil . Your aunt is a very rich waman* 
Is her brotber a baûdsomd inan t He is a very bandsome man. And 
is ber sister pretty t Tes, she is a pretty little woman. Isn't te^ 
bouse bandsome ? Hsr bouse is Bot bandsome, but ber garden is very 
pretty. Her son bas got a beautiful dog. Has tbe cbild got its book t 
The cbild is Witb its inothôr. Isn't your sister '^llb bef auntf Nô, 
sLe is wltb ber cousin. Is ber cousin a pretty girl? She is not verj 
pretty but sbe is a very good girl Is your pencil good ? Tisn't bad^ 
but it's not very black. Isn't your son witb bis uncle? No> \m 19 
with bis eotisifi. 



FOURTH LESSON. 

4^ LEÇON. 

Du^ de la, des (article partitif). Some— any (1). 

J'ai du pain. I bave got some bread • 

Avez-vous de la viande ? Hâve you got any meatt 

Nous avons du pain et du beurre. We bave some bread and butter. 

Vôtre fecBur à-t-élle du beufre? Has your sister got tuy UiittèH 

En (pronom). Some— any. 

U en a. He bas got some. 

En avez-Vèufe ? Hâve you got anyî 

Eau. Wàter. Poivre. J^èppët. 

Vin. Wi«e. Sel. SaU. 

Bière. Beef. Moutarde. llustardj 

^»« ^®- I SoU^any (t). 

Noum n'a¥0B8 pM d'«au. We fasve g^ po wàter. 

Vous n'avez pas de vin. You bare got no wi»e.' 

Tio ^'«^* rx-to. A^ ^1^ f Tbey bave got no béer. 

Ilfi n ont pas de mré. | ^^^^ l^^^^g,^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

v^+*A «ifa ^^A «*M rt* *>..i« i Your son has got no oread. 

Votre ôlô n à pàë de pain. } yomt son basJt got a»y bread. 

Eû--P*»- JNot-any. 

Il n'en a pas. He bas none.— He lias b^ any. 

ti) Mtifi qaaad li pkrase f st intwrogativa» 
(S) Ànyt avec une négation. 
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N'en avez-vous pas ? 

Votre cousin n'en a-t-il pas ? 

Avez-vous un chien? 
J'en ai un. 
J'en ai un grand. 
Mon frère en a un noir. 
En est-ce un beau? 

De bon. 

A-t-elle de bon beurre ? 
Elle en a de très-bon. 
Votre mère en a-t-elle -de bon? 
Elle en a d'excellent. 



Délicieux. Delicious. 

Studieux. Studious. 

Industrieux. Indus trions. 

Le, la (pronom). 

Je l'ai. 

Je ne l'ai pas. 

L'a-t-elle? 
Nous ne Tavons pas. 
L'avez-vous ? 
Ne l'ont-ils pas ? 

Votre frère a-t-il ma règle ? 

Oui, il l'a. 

Il ne Ta pas. 

Si, il Fa. 

Henri a votre livre. 

L'avez -vous, Henri? 

Avez-vous un frère î 

Oui, j'en ai un. 

Est -il studieux? 

Non, il ne l'est pas. 

Votre fille est-elle industrieuse ? 

Non, elle ne l'est pas, mais sa 

cousine l'est. 
N'avez-vous pas de sel ? 
Non, nous n'en avons pas. 
Ont-ils de la moutarde? 
Oui; ils en ont. 



( Hâve you got none? 
f Haven't you got any ? 
j Has your cousin got none? 
( Hasn't your cousin got any? 

Hâve you got a dog ? 

l've got one. 

I hâve got a large one. 

My brother has got a black one. 

Is it a fine one ? 
C Some good. 
) Any good. 

Has she got any good butter? 

She has got some very good? 

Has your mother got any good ? 

She has got some excellent. 

Prudent. Prudent. 

Diligent. Diligent. 

Intelligent. Intelligent. 

It (1). 

I hâve it.— I hâve got it. 

1 hâve it not. — I haven't it. — I 

haven't got it. 
Has she got it? 
We haven't got it. 
Hâve you got it ? 
Haven't they got it? 

Has your brother got my ruler ? 

Yes, he has(«). 

He has not. — He hasn't. 

Yes, he has. 

Henry has got your book. 

Hâve you, Henry ? 

Hâve you got a brother ? 

I hâve. 

Is he studious? 

No, he is (3) not. 

Is yourdaughler industrious? 

She is not, but her cousin is. 

Hâve you got no sait? 
No, we hâve i.ot. 
Hâve they got any mustard? 
They hâve. 



Has your sister got no water? No, she hasn't. Hâve you got any? 

(1} Pronom neutre. 

(21 Le pronom complément est souvent omis. Dans ce cas, got ne doit pas être ajou- 
té au verbe to huve, ce mot ne pouvant être joint au verbe que quand il y a un complé- 
ment d'exprimé. 

{^) Le avec le verbe é^re n'est pas expûmé en anglais. 
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Yes, 1 hâve. Your daughter is very tall. She is. Is she intelligent, 
No, she is not. Hasn't she got a book ? No, she hasn't. Has her little 
brother got one? He has. Is it a good oneT Yes^Jt^is a very good 
one. Haveyou got any pepper and sait? Yes, but we hâve got no 
mustard. Has your father got a dog? Yes, he has got a beautiful 
one. Is it large one? Yes, it is. Is it a black one ? It is black 
and white. Hâve you got any wine? No, I haven't, but my brother 
has got some. Is his wine good? It is. His red wine is delicious, 
Has Henry got my pencil ? No, he hasn't. The child has got it. Is 

_^jyt my black one ? No, it isn't. It'sjour old one. Your mother has 
got your new one. Has the poor woman no méat? She has got 
some bread, but she has got no méat. Hasn't she got any butter? 
No, she hasn't. Is h^ bread good? It is very good. She is very indus- 
trions. She is. She is very hungry. Isn't she thirsty? Yes, but 
she's got some water. Haven't you got any béer? No we haven't. 
Which horse has your father got? He's got the small one. My 

. uncle has got the large one. Has your aunt got a new bouse? Yes, 
she has. Is it a âne one? It is. Has she got ag irden? No, but she's 
got an orchard. Is it a large one? No, it is a small one. Hâve theygot 
any good iok and paper? They've got some very good paper, but 
their ink is bad. Which inkstand havè they got ? They've got the 
old one. Isn't your little child cold ? No, it isn't. Are you warm ? 
Yes, I am. Are you not thirsty ? No, I am not. Hasn't my sister 
got my pen? No, she hasn't. Henry has got it. No, I haven't. 
Yes, you hâve. No, Alfred has got it. Haveyou, Alfred? Yes, I hâve. 
Hâve you got any butter? No, Sir, but my sister has got some very 
good. We've got no bread. Is the béer good? Yes, it is Your 
cousin has gQt an ugly dog. It isn't handsome, but it is a good 
one. Henry lEâs got your book. Hâve you, Henry ? Yes, I havc. 
Isn't it beautiful? It is. 



FIFTH LESSON. 

»e LEÇON. 



Voir. To see. 

Je vois. I see. — I do (1) see. 

Tu vois. Thou seest. — Thou aost see. 

Il voit. He sees. — He does see. 

Nous voyons. We see' — We do see. 

(1) Le signe do, qui sert à conjugerle temps présent intorrogativement et négative- 
ment, n'est guère usité quand la phrase n'est ni interrogative, ni négative. On s'en sert 
quelquefois pour donner plus d'énergie à l'expression. 
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Vous voyez. 
Ils voient. 

Vois-je î 

Voit-elle? 
Voyons-nous ? 
Voyez-vous? 
Voient- elles? 

Je ne vois pas. 
Une vôllpas. 
Nous jxt voyons pas. 
Vous neyoyez pas. 
îls ne voient pas. 

Kè vdis-j« pas ^ 
Ne voit-bile pas? 
}i% voyons^^nous pas? 
Ne voyez-vous pas? , 
Né Voiènt-elles pas? 

Md(môi). 
Te (toi). 

Nous. 
Vèuè. 
Le0 («uxdneUês). 

Connaîtra, savoir. 
Aimer, 

je vous connais. 

Me connaît- il? 

Nous ne le connàisèons pafe. 

N0 la eonnaissez-vouB pist 

Ils n^ le «avent p^s. 

Nous aime-t-ellé? 

Elles ne nous aiment pas. 

Nous ne les voyons pas. 

Qui (pronom interrogatif). 

Qui connaît mon père? 
Qui vous aime? 
Qui le sait ? 

Qui aime-t-il? 
Qui V9yons-nous? 
Qui eid^naissez-vous ? 

Le garçon voit... 



You see. 
They 6èé. 



— You do see. 
*** They ûo isee. 



Do I see? 
Poes she see? 
Do we see ? 
Do you see? 
Do they see ? 

I do not see. —1 don'fc éeè. 
He does not see.-^He dœsn't soe. 
Wç do not see. — We don't see. 
You do not see.— You don't see. 
Theydonotsee.— ïiiey don't seô. 

Dol not sdè. — Dôn*t I Be&t 
Does shenotsee— Doeen'^ she see? 

go we not see. —Don't we see? 
you not see.— Don*t you see? 
Dotûey liot ÉJèe.— Doh't they séë f 

Md. 

The«.^ 

liim. 

Her. 

Us. 

You. 

Them 

To know. 
Tolike. 

I know you. 
Does he know më î 
Wè don't know him. 
Don't YOU know her ? 
They don't know it. 
Does she like us ? 
They doû'fc llke u«. 
We don't see them. 

\ Who (1). 
l Wïôtn (I) 

Who knows my father ? 

Wfe<) likes you ? 

Who knows it ? 

Wbom does he like? 
Whom do we see ? 
Whom do you know ? 

Theboysees. 
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Le garçon voit-il? 
Le garçon ne voit pas. 
Le garçon ne voit-il pas? 
Votre sœur aime-t-elle sa eou* 
. sine ? 
Votre sceur n'aime- t-elle pas sa 

<iouBine ? 
Mon oncle n'a^t-il pas sonehien? 
Ne le sait-elle pas? 
NeVa-t-elle pjis? 

Mon frère vous connaît-il ? 
Oui, 11 me connaît. 
Le eonnais9ez-V0U8? 
"on, je ne le connais pas. 

otre mère n'aime- t-efle pas votre 

chien t 
Non. 

Connaissess-voue mon fil» ? 
Oui, ôiais je ne Taime pas. 
Qui Taime ? 
Mol. 

Qui votre cousin aime-t-il ? 
Moi. 

Q ne vous connatt pas. 
Si, il me connaît. 

Que. — Quoi. 

Quelque cboée. 

guelque choa^ de bon. 
iendejoli, 
Slu'a-t-ilde joli? 
e vois quelque chose de noir. 
Voyez-vous quelque chose ? 
Qu est-ce que c'est.— Qu'est-ce ? 

Je ne vois rien de noir. 

Que sait votre fils ? 
Il ne sait rien. 
Si, je sais quelque chose. 
Que savez-vous ? 



Does the boy ^ee ? 

The boy doésn't lee. 

Boesn't the boy see T 

Does your sister like her çousif) ? 

Does not your sister like her cou- 
sin? 
Has not my uncle got bis dog? 
Doesn't sbe know it ? 
Hasn't shegotit? 

Coes my brother ktiow yoti 

Yes, he does. 

Do you know him ? 

No, I do not.— 1 don't. 

Doesn't your mother like your 

doç? 
She Qoesn't. 
Do you know my son ? 
I do, but 1 don't like him. 
"Who does ? 
Ido-m. 

Whom does your cousin likeî 
He likes ine— (me). 
He does not know you, 
He does know me 

What. 

Soinething.— Anything. 

Something good. 

Nothing pretty. 

What has he got pretty? 

I see something black. 

Dô you see anything ? 

What is it ? 

1 see nothing black. 

1 don't see anything black. 

What does your son know ? 

He knows nothing. 

Yes, 1 do. 

What do you know ? 



I sea something white. I don't see anything. Do you Henry? Yes, 
I do. What dô you see? î see a white cat. What has it gotf It's 
got some méat. Do you know piy brother ? We don't. Don't you, 
Alfred? No>I don't. Doe^heknowus? Yes, he does. Doyouaàé 
the tali woman with a little dog? I do. Who is she? I dom't know het« 
but my mother doe^. She is very tall. Yes, she is. Hâve yo^ gptmy 
book ? Yes, I hâve. Don't you see it? No, I don't. I see no bread. 
âaven't we got any? Yes, we hâve. Ar© you hungry? Yes, l ajn. Ha* 
tht ebiia gôt its bookt tes, but it does siot liké it. 'W'bat A^tu it liket 
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It likes nothing. Yea, I do, Mamma. What do youlike? I like my little 
cousin Fanny. But she is au ugly little girl. No, she isn't; she is very 
pretty. Hâve you got a sister? Yes, Sir, I hâve. Do you like her T 
No, I don't, but Alfred does. Who is Alfred? He is my brother. 
Does he like you ? I don't know. Do you see our house ? 1 do. Is it 
not a handsome house? Yes, very handsone. My uncle has got a 
very fine one.' I don't like an ugly horse. I don't like anything ugly. 
Has your aunt got a large house? She has got a large house and 
garden. Do you like hor garden ? I do, but I don't like her house. 
It is very old. Do you see the little old man with his dog ? I do. 
Who is he? He is my uncle. And the little boy, whois he? He ia 
my cousin. Do you know who the tall girl is? She is my sister. Do 
you like me, child ? No, Sir, I don't. Whom do you like ? It does 
not know whom it likes. Yes, Mamma, I do, and I know whom I 
don't like. Whom don't you like ? You, Sir. You're a bad boy. No, 
I am not. Yes, you are. Is your boy studious, Ma'am? No, Sir, but 
he is very intelligent. He is a fine boy. Do you like our bread ? I do; 
it is very good. Doesn't your little cousin like it? Yes, Ma'am; but 
she is not hungry. Isn't sbe thirsty? Yes, Ma'am, she is. Hâve you 
got any waterî Yes, Sir, i hâve. Does your mother know my aunt? 
No, but my sister does. She is a very industrious woman. Is she 
pretty? Yes, very. l've got a dog. He is not very handsone, buti 
like him. He is a very good dog. Whom doyoulike, boy? I like you, 
Whodoesn't? What do they know? Do they know anything ? They 
know nothing- Is the wine good? I don't know; I don't like it. Do 
you, Alfred? Yes, 1 do It is delicious. Do you know my uncle 
Arthur ? Yes, I do. Who doesn't know him ! He is a very good 
man. Yes, he is. 



SIXTH LESSON. 

6* LEÇON. 



Ce, cet, cette. This (1)— That. 

Votre jardin est magnifique cette Your garden is beautiful this year 

année. 

Cette chambre est très-petite . This room is very small . 

Cette plume est très-bonne. This pen is very good. 

Celui-ci— celle-ci. This on^— (This). 

Celui-là— celle-là. That one (That). 

(1) On emploie thi* en parlant d'une époque qni n'est pas écoulée, d'un lieu dans 
lequel on se trouve ou d'une chose que l'on toucne On emploie encore this pr r oppo- 
sition à thaC; alors this désigne l'objet le plus près, that le plus éloigné. Thi$ s'emploie 
aussi auelquefois en parlant d'une personne ou d'une chose déjà en question ou qui 

ient d*étre mentionnée. Hormis ces cas, on fait usage de that. 
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Ce livre-ci et celui-là. 

Voyez- vous cette femme ? 

Cet homme a un beau chien . 

Je n'aime pas ce chien. 

Cette encre-ci est noire ; celle-là 
est bleue. 

Ce couteau-ci est-il bon ? 

Celui-là ne Test pas, mais celui- 
ci Test. 

Ceci — cela. 



This bock and that one. 

Do you see that veoman î 
That man has got a fine dog. 
I don't like that dog. 
This ink is black ; that is blue. 

Is this knife good? 

That one is not, but. this one is. 

This. — That. 



Qu'est-ce que c'est que ça. 
Ceci n'est rien. 
Cela est un canif. 
Cela est-il un canif? 
Est-ce là votre montre ? 
C'est votre parapluie, ça? 
N'est-ce pas votre clé, ça? 


Whatisthat? 
This is nothing. 
That is a penknife. 
Is that a penknife ? 
Is that your watch ? 
Is that yourumbrella? 
Isn't that (this) your key ? 


Une cuillère. 
Une fourchette. 
Une chaise. 
Un fauteuil. 


A spoon. 
Afork. 
A chair. 
An armchair. 


Prendre. To take. 
Acheter. To buy. 


Vendre. To sell. 
Remercier. To thank. 



Voulez-vous? 
Je ne veux pas. 
Ne veulent-ils pas ? 
Voulez-vous avoir? 
Voulez- vous l'avoir? . 
Je ne veux pas l'avoir. 

Lequel. — Laquelle. 

Quelle montre voulez-vous ache- 
ter? 

Laquelle prenez- vous ? 

Quelle est l'encre bleue ? 

Celle-ci ; celle-là est noire. 

Laquelle voulez-vous ? 

Voulez - vous ( avoir ) quelque 
chose ? 

Je vous remercie. 

Merci, Monsieur. 

Que voulez-vous avoir ? 

De la bière ou du vin ? 

Du vin. 

Que vend cet homme ? 

De la toile et du coton. 

Est-ce de la laine ou de la soie ? 



Willyou? 

I virill not — I won*t. 

Wiil they they not ?— viron't they ? 

Will you hâve? 

Will you hâve it ? 

1 viron't (hâve it). 

Which one (which). 

Which v^atch will you buy ? 

Which one do you take ? 
Which is the blue ink ? 
This is ; that is black. 
Which will you hâve. 
Will you hâve anything ? 

I thank you. 
Thank you, Sir. 
What will you hâve ? 

Béer (1) orwine? 

Wine. 

What does that man sell ? 

Linen and cotton. 

Is it wool or silk ? 



(1) Quand on veut simplement exprimer la nature d'une chose , sans vouloir en 
exprimer une certaine partie ou quantité, on ne ftiit pas précéder le substantif du 
mot iome ou any. 
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Vendez- vous du velours î Do you sell velve H 

Je ne veux pas de velours noir. 1 won't ha?c black velvet. 

De (préposition). Of. 

Dans — en. In. 

Sur. Upon — on. 

Celui -celle. jTfi^»*^^^ 

Le prix du livre. The priée of the book. 

L'eau de la fontaine. The water of the fountain. 

Celle dans la carafe. That in the décanter. 

Quel — quelle. What. 

Quelle est votre opinion t What is your opinion t 

Quel est le prix de ce livret What is the price of that bèok f 

De quel livre ? Of which book ? 

De celui sur la table. Of the one upon the table» 

Je ne sais pas, — Je ne le sais pas. 1 don't know. 

En. Of it. 

Quel en est le prix ? What is the price of it? 

Quelle en est la couleur ? What is the colour of it? 

De quelle couleur est-ce î Of what colour is it ? 

Quelle couleur est-ce ? What colour is it ? 

Une bouteille. A bottle. Pure. Pure. 

Frais, ftaîcbe. Fresh. Propre. Glean. 

Will you buy my dog^ Which one? My black one. No, l 'won't, 
Don't you take an umbrella ? I haven't got one. Will you hâve one t 
Yes, 1 will. Thank you. It is a very large one. Don't you take the 
key? No, I don't. Is thisyour room? Yes. Do^ou like it? Yes, "bnt 
it is very small. I don't like a large room. You've got no armehair 
in your room. No, I haven't. Is that your inkstand ? Yes, it is. Will 
you baye a book ? Yei, I will. Which book will you hâve, tbis oae or 
that one? That littleone. Is that your newhi t?Thatisn't a new hat. 
Haven't you got a new one? Yes, I have^ Is it a black onet It îs. 
Will you see it ? Yes, I will. It is a very pretty one. Will you hâve, 
a spcon ? Thank you^ l'va got one. Henry has got no knife. lu that 
béer or wine? It's béer. Will you hâve wine? Yes, Sir. I«tha^ 
little girlyour daughter ? Yes, Sir. Isthat her Utile dog? Itis, Sîr, 
Will you sell it? 1 won't sell my jlog, Mamma. Do you see this? 
Whatisit? A little chain. That isn't your cbain. Iknowthat. Ti^at 
man is very industrious. Is jthat his garden? Yes, it is. Is that 
mustard? No, it's pepper. Is that water fresh? No, but that in the 
décanter is. Is that of the fountain in your garden pure ? Yes, very 
What is the price of that watch ? I don't know the price of it. What 
colour is your ink? That in the large bottle is black, and that in 
the little one is blue. Haven't y^u got any red ? No, I haven't. 
What key is that? That? It's the key of my room. Is that your new 
umbrella? Yes. it is. What is the price of it? I don't know the 
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pricf ofit. I 4oa't know tba price of un umbrella* Don^lyw 
know the prioeof thii ont t 1 don't. What \u that f la it water ? No, 
it'a wine. Will you bave any (some) t Thaûkyou. I am not thlrsty. Do 
you know his opinion? He's got none. 1 am of your opinion. Whîcli 
pencil will you hâve? Thia one? No, not that one? Tlie one upoa 
the table. It isn't a good one. That little house is Téry pretty. 
Which one ? That in the garden. I don't see a bouse. Don*t you t 
No, I don't. Don't you see that little house t That isn't a house. 
What is it ? I don't kuow. Which is your umbrella ? The one upoh 
that chair. Haven't you got an umbrella ? No, I haven't. Will you 
buy that one? Is it cotton or linen ? It*s linen. I don't like theco- 
lour ofit. You won'tbuy it? No, I won't. I won't hâve a red um- 
brella. Are you not cold ? No, I am not. Are you ? I am not warm. 
Will you hâve any thingvrarm? Thankyou, lam notthirsty. Thia la 
the sixth lësaon. Do you know the first ? Yes, I do ; Henry doesâ't. 
Alfred knows the first, second and third. Who knows the fourth ? I 
do. Whodoesn't? Henry doesn't. You don't know the fifth, and 
hedoes. Yaa, I do. You don't. I do know it. 



SEVENTH LESSOIV. 



7e 1.EÇ0N. 



De ror. 
De l'argent. 
Du cuivre. 
Du fer. 
Du plomb. 

Une montre d'or. 
Une chaîne d'argent . 
Mon parapluie de soie. 
Votre plume d'acier. 

Une tablé de bois. 

Un bas de laine. 

Un pot de terre. 

Une fourchette de plomb. 

Une cuillère d'argent. 

Une d'argent. 

C«lle d'argent (en argent) « 

La mienne en argent. 

Quelle chaîne prenez -voua ? 

Ma chaîne en or. 



Gold. De l'acier. 

Silver. De la pierre. 

Copper. Du bois. 

Iron. Du verre. 

Lead. De la terre. 

A gold (1) watch. 
A silver chain. 
My silk umbrella. 
Your Steel pen . 

A wooden (î) table. 

A woollen atocking. 

An earthen not. 

A leaden forJc. 

A silver spoon. 

A silver one. 

The silver one. 

My silver one. 

which chain do you take ? 

My gold one. 



Steel. 
Stone. 
Wood. 
Glass. 
Barth. 



(1} Les noms qui expriment la matière dont une chose est fiite deviennent des ad- 
jactt's. 
ji) Il y a quelques noms auxquels il faut aiottt«r«» pour tes transforoier en adl^- 
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Henri a la mienne en acier. 
Qui a la sienne en argent ? 
C'est une cuillère de plomb, ça ? 
Celle-là est en fer ; celle-ci est en 
plomb. 

Monsieur Green. 

Madame Green. 

Mademoiselle Green. 

Un monsieur, un gentilhomme. 

Une dame. 

Une demoiselle. 

Une personne. 

Bon, gentil, charmant. 

Paresseux. 

Stupide. 

Un paresseux. 

Une paresseuse. 

Un sot, un imbécile. 

Un jeune homme. 

C'est un charmant garçon. 

C'est un beau garçon. 

C'est une personne fort bien. 

Quell quelle I 

Quel sot I quel imbécile ! 
Quelle idée I 
Quelle question I 
Quel délicieux vin t 
Quel beau coton 1 
Quel bon gâteau î 
Quelle bonne odeur I 
Quel paresseux vous êtes ! 
Quel vilain chien vous avez I 
Connaissez-vous M"« Green ? 
Quelle charmante demoiselle I 
Quel stupide individu que son 
frère ! 

Quelle espèce — sorte de. 

Quelle espèce de cheval a-t-il ? 
Quelle espèce de moutarde vou- 
lez-vous ? 
Quel arbre est cela ? 



Henry has got my steel one. 
Who has got his silver one ? 
Is that a leaden spoon ? 
That is an iron one; this is a 
leaden one. 

Mr. Green (m aster) 

Mrs. G een (mistress). 

Miss Green. 

A gentleman. 

A lady. 

A young lady. 

A person. 

Nice. 

Lazy. 

Stupid. 

A lazy fellow (man, boy). 

A lazy woman (girl]. 

A fool. a foolish fellow* 

A young man. 

He is a nice fellow. 

He is a fine lad (boy). 

She is a very nice person. 

What al(what). 

What afooll 
"What an idea I 
"What a question I 
What (1) delicious wine I 
"What fine cotton I 
"What a nice cake ! 
What a nice smell I 
What a lazy fellow you arel 
What an ugly dog you've got ! 
Do you know Miss Green ? 
What a nice young lady she is 
What a stupid fellow her brother 
is ! 

What kind —sort of a. 

What kind of a horse has he? 
What kind of mustard will you 

hâve? 
What treeis that? 



What is that? 1 don't know. My father has got a new horse. 
Will you see it ? Tes, I will. What a fine animal ! It is. Is that 
your daughter, Ma*am. Yes, Sir. What a nice little girl! l've got 
a little watch. Is it a gold one ? No, it's a silver one. Hâve you 
got a chain? Yes, I hâve. Don't you see it? What a nice littl« 

(i) Dans les expressions tohat a, tohat kind ofa, a doit être omis devant les noms 
qui ne prennent pas TarUde indéfini a. 
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chain ? It's a 'steel one. My brother bas got a silver one ; but I don't 
like it. I don't like a silver chain. I like a gold one or a steel one. 
Do you see tbat tall gentleman? Tes, I do. Do you know him? 
Tes ; It is Mr. Grove. Who is that lady witb him ? She is his sis- 
ter. What a nice lady she is I Is this your garden, Sir? Yes, Sir. 
What a fine large garden I It is an excellent one. Is that an iron 
table? No, it's a wooden one. What has that child got? It's got 
a little spoon. Isit an iron one? No, it isn't. It's a leaden one* 
Haven't you got a knife? No, 1 haven't. Who has got one? Ihave. 
Will you bave my penknife? No, thank you; l've got one. Hâve 
you not my pencil ? No, I bave not. That little boy has got it. 
Who has got my steel pen? Your sisterhas. Which inkstand has 
ghe got? The leaden one. Hâve you got no ink? No, I haven't. 
Hasn't your brother got any ? Yes, he's got some, but it isn't good. 
What a tall man your father is I Yes, he is very tall. Is that lady 
his sister ? No, she isn't. It is Mrs. Hill. He has no sister. What 
a nice lady she is I She is a very nice person. Hâve you got an um- 
brella ? Yes, I bave ; but I don't like it. Is it a silk one ? It is not 
a velvet one. What an idea I a velvet umbrella I What a question f 
Will you bave it? Yes, I will. It's a cotton one. I won't hâve it. 
No, it isn't a cotton one. It's a linen one. Do you take mustard 
withyour méat? Thank you, l've got some. Will you hâve any 
water witb your wine ? No, thank you. I am not thirsty, The gen- 
tleman has got no knife, and I bave got no fork. I don't see any 
sait upon the table. Is that pepper, Ma'am ? Yes, Sir. What sort 
.of pepper is that? It's red pepper. Do you see that young lady? I 
do; but I don't know her. Do you? Yes. Itis Miss Hill. Is that 
tall lady witb her her mother ? No, she is her aunt. Hâve you got 
your gold chain? No, l've got my silver one. Who has got y o or 
gold one? My sister has. Which fork will you bave, the iron (onej 
or (the) leaden one? Hâve you got no silver spoon? No, I haven't. 
Your aunt is a very nice lady. What a nice young man her son is ! 
What kind of a borse as he got ? A little black one. What kind of 
beeris that? 1 don't know. Do you like it? No, I don't. I see a 
dog in our garden What kind of a dog is it? A little whiteone. 
What sort of a tree is ihat? What a stupid fellow you are I That 
isn't a tree. What a lazy girl you are I You don't know your les- 
son. I do know mv lesson. 
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Grand-père. 

Grand -mèfe. 

B^ftu-père. 

Bejle mère 

Beau-frère. 

Belle-sœur. 

Neveu. 



Grand fathcr. 

Grandmother. 

Father-in-law. 

Mother-in-law« 

Brother-in-law. 

Sister-in-law. 

Nephew. 



Nièce. 

Ami, amie. 

Domestique. 

Voisift, voisin^. 

Empereur. 

Boi. 

Reine. 



Nfece, 

Priénd. 

Servant . 

Neigbbpuy. 

Emperoc. 

King. 

Queen. 



Le TQi Creorge. 

I^a reine Viptorii^. 

Le prince Jean. 

Le général Norwood. 

La reine d'Angleterre. 

y^îQpereur N^poléQp. 

Le livre de Tenf^nt. 
Lé chien de mon ami. 
Ij% Jardin de cet homme. 
La casquQtto de Jean. 
Le pbp-peau d^ votre /soei^Pf 

G'figtla ehap«audJArthur ou d'Al- 
fred. 

L'occupation de Jean, de Henri 
et de Guillaume. 

Lfi maispn de mon père et de m^ 
mère, 

Is livre de la sœur de Jean. 

La maison du frère de notre voi- 
sin. 

Le jftrdip de votre beUe-mère. 

Le palais delà reine d'Angleterre. 

Le dompstique d'un homme ri- i 
ehe. ( 

B^ qui r— à qui î 

A qiii est cette maison ? 
A qui e^t- elle? 
A qui est ce petit garçon ? 
De qui êtes- vous le domestique ? 
A qui est le couteau que vous i 
avez? } 

Le couteau de qui avez-vous ? f 



King George (i). 
ûueen Victoria. 
Prii^ce John. 
General Norwood. 
The queen of England. 
The Bmperor Napoléon. 

The pbil4'8 bopk. 
My friend's dog. 
That mau's gafden. 
John's cap. 
YQur sister's bopiiet, 

It is Arthur's or Alfred's hat- 

John, Henry and Williaiu*s occu- 
pation. 

M^ father and mother's house. 

The hQuse of my father an4 mp-^ 
ther. 

John's sister*^ bpok. 

The book of JôhQ's sister. 

The house of our neighbour's bro- 
ther 

your mother-in-Uw'* garden. 

The (jueen of England s palace. 

The servant of a rich man. 

A rich man's servant. 

Whpseî 

Wfaose house is thatt 
Whpseis itî 

Whose Jittle boy i^ tb^t? 
Whose servant are you? 

Whose knife hâve you got? 



(1) Quand un titre est suivi d'un nom propre, on ne le fsAi pas précéder de Tarticle 
the. Cependant on emploie l'article devant empirur. 
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fielui à% men oncle. 

4 gHJ ^^t 6Q çkm ? 

A Jeftp. 

Il est à n^on filç. 

0elui de sàon beau-frère est noir. 

pîi? 

Ici. 

Là. 

Pouranoi ? 

Une fleur. 

pu est celui de yotre peveu ? 

Celui de moij neyeu n'est pas ici. 



My unel«'8. 

Whosedogis tktti 

John's. 

It is my son'f. 

My brother-in-law's |^ black. 



Wbere? 


La }i|iuteur* 


Tbel^pigbt, 
High, 


Heré. 


fiaut. 


There. 


Immense. 


Immense. 


Whyt 


Prodigieux. 


Prodigious. 


A flowef . 


Vert. 


Grcen. 



AToir peur de. 
Ai»er. 

De quoi avei-TOus peur ? 

Je n'ai peur de rien. 
N'avez-vous pas peur de moi f 
De lui rr d'eue f 
IjOTu^fti^a, 
Ont-us peur de yous? 
J*âi peur d'eux — (felles. 
Qui aime-t-il f 

Il ain^e be^ucpup s^ cpm^ipe. 
J'en ai biei^ peur. 



Wbef§ is youF pepbew's ? 
My nephew's is not hère. 

To be afraid of. 

To be fond of. 
I Of wM are you afçiiic î 
j What are you afraid o| ? 

1 am afraid of nothing. 

Are you not afraid of me î 

Of him — ofher. 

{le is fo4d of us. 

Are ti^GY afraid of yp^ ? 

I am afraid of tbem. 

Of whom is he fond?— whom is he 
fond of î 

^p, \b yery fond of bis cousin. 

J ara very mucb afraid of i^ (pf 
them.) 



Le mien, la mienne. 

PvL ipl^n, de lao^iennQ. 

L^ tien. 

Le sien (à luij. 

Le sien (à elle) . 

jui est PQ ç^njf ? 

loi. C'est le mipp. 
Qui a le vètre î 
Qetuirei est' à nous. 
EgHlàvoui? 
Cette pluifie est-ell^ a li|i ? 
Celle-m est à çux. 
Ce jardin est à el!e. 
Avéi-vous peur de mon chien ? 
^e u'n p^ peujr dtf vôtre. 

Du chien de qui avez- vous peur? 

De celui de qui avez-vous peur? 
De celui de ce monsieur. 



Mine. 


Du sien. 


Of mi^^. 


]je sien (neutre) 


Thine. 


Le nôtre. 


His: 


Le vôtre. 


Hers. 


Le leur. 



Ofhis — of hers. 

Its. 

Ours. 

Yours. 

theirs. 



Whose penkDife i3 t^af ? 

Minq. lî is mine. 

Who bas got yours T 

This is ours. 

Js it youra ? 

Is that pep his. (Is that IMs fii».)? 

That is tl^ejrs. 

That garden is hers. 

Are you afraid of my dog ? 

J am liot afraid of yours • 
i Of whose 4og arft you afrajd? 
f Whose do^ are you afraid oft 

Whose are youafrai4 pf? 

Of that gentleman's. 



(t) fievtot BO Mbitaattf lAUn^. 
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Where do you buy your paper? Where you buy yours. Whose 
bookisthatî Which one? That upon the table. It is John's or 
Henry's. The height of that tree is prodigious. We*ve got an im- 
mense one in our garden. What a nice smell! What is it? It 
is the smell of that large red flower. What a beautiful flower 
it i&I What colour is your ink? Blue; my brother's is black. 
Which will you hâve? Your brothers's Where is John's ruler? In 
my father's room, upon the table. I don't see it. It isn't there. 
Will you hâve mine? Thank you, l've got one. Whose hâve you 
got? Henry's. I am very fond of that boy. Who is he? He is my 
cousin Arthur's friend. Is your cousin hère? Heis. Where ishe? 
In the garden. What are you afraid of? 1 am afraid of your dog. 
Haven't you got a rfog? Yes, we hâve, and I am very fond of it. 
You'renot afraid ofit? No, I am not. I am not afraid of ours. 
He knows me, but yours does not. Henry, haven't you got your 
cousin's knife? No, I haven't. l've got Arthur's. Who has. got hers? 
Hasn't her sister got it ? No, she has got her mother's. Is that 
your uncle's horse ? It's my brother-in-law's. Which is your uncle's? 
The black one. What a handsome animal it is ! It's an excellent 
horse. My uncle is very fond of it. Hâve you got Henry's book? No, 
l've got mine. Who has got Henry's? I don't know. Why don't you 
take yours? I don't know where it is. Hasn't John got it? I don't 
know where John is. I see him in the garden ; but he has got no 
book. Has the child got its brother's or sister's spoon? It has got its 
sister's. Whose knife has it gct? Fanny's. Who is that gentleman? 
He is our neighbour's brother-in-law. Whose little girl is that? 
My nièce Eliza's. My grandfather's garden is immense. What kind 
of a house has he got? A beautiful one, but it is not very large. Do 
you know where my umbrella is ? Is this yours î No, that one is my 
father's. What kind of an umbrella is yours ? A black silk one. 
Will you hâve your sister's ? I don't like hers. It is a cotton one. 
Why don't you take mine ? Which is yours ? This one. It's a nice 
little one. Thank you. Is that your father-in-law's horse? No, 
it isn't. My father's is white, and my father-in-law's is black. 
Whose is it ? I don't know whose it is. Alfred is very fond of his 
cousin's dog. Of which cousin's ? Of his cousin Arthur's. Is that 
the house of your servant's father? It is. Whose umbrella hâve 
you got? Ive got mine. Whose hâve you got? My father's. Where 
is yours ? My brother has got it. Is that Eliza's bonnet ? No, it 
isn't. Whose is it? It's her niece's. Which is Henry's cap? The 
blue one. Whose is the green one? Arthur's. Where is yours ? l've 
got none. I am afraid of the servant. Of whose servant ? Of my 
grandfather's. I am very fond of him. Of whom ? Of the servant. 
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He is a good fellow. Are you fond of John and Eliza? I am foiMt 
of him but not of her. Whom do you see there? A gentleman and 
lady. Who are they? Mr. and Mrs. Grove. Whose servant is that 
man? Mr. HiU's. Do you see the Queen of England's palace. Is 
that Queen Victoria*s palace? It is. What a beautiful palace! 



NINTH LESSON. 



9» LEÇON. 



Lire — lisant. 
Ecrire — éciivant. 
Parler — parlant. 
Travailler — travaillant. 
Jouer — louant. 
Faire — faisant. 
Appartenir. 

Je lis. 

Ecrit-il î 

Nous travaillons. 

Que faites-vous là ? 

A. 

A qui écrit -il? 

A moi (me). 

A lui, à elle (lui). 

A eux, à elles (leur). 

Est-ce à nous qu'elle parle ? 

Pourquoi ne leur parle-t-il pas ? 

Ne vous parle-t-il pas ? 

Ce chien m'est utile. 

Lui est-il utile ? 

Il écrit à son ami. 

Il parle au domestique. 

A auel domestique ? 

A Jean. 

Au domestique de qui votre père 
parle-t-il ? ] 

A celui de ma tante. 

Au mien (à la mienne). 

Au sien. 

Au nôtre, au vôtre et au leur. 

Lequel (qui) de vous? 
Lequel d'entre eux ? 
Auquel de vous , d'entre eux. 



To read — reading. 
To virrite — writinç. 
To speak — speakmg. 
To work — working. 
To play — playing. 
Todo — doing. 
To belong. 

I read — I am reading (1). 
Does he write — is he virriting T 
We work — vre are working. 
What arc you doing there ? 

To. 

To whom is he writingt 

Tome. 

Tohim, to her. 

To them. 

Is she speaking to us ? 

Why doesn't he speak to them ? 

Does he not speak to you ? 

That dog is useful to me. 

Is he useful to bim (to her) ? 

He is writing to his friend. 

He. is speaking to the servant. 

To which servant ? 

To John. 

To whose servant is your father 

speaking? 
Whose servant is your father 

speaking to ? 
To my aunt's. 
To mine. 
To his — to hers. 
To ours, yours and theirs. 

Which of you T 

Which o! tbem ? 

To wbich of you, of them. 



(i) Cette forme, pour une action 
expriment les aeUons de Vàme ou 



lui a lieu à l'instant où Ton parle. Les verbes qui 
des sens ne prennent pas cette ibrme. 
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Un, deux^ trôid. 

Ifî - ni. 

Il n'a ni faim, ni soif. 

A qui est cette clé? 

Elle nVst lii & voûë lii à moi. 

11 ne lit ni n'écrit. 

Ils n'écrivent ni à moi ni à elle. 

Je n'ai ni votre livre ni celui de 
Jean. 

Ni l'un ni l'autre. 



Avez-Yous mon couteau ou mon 

canif? 
Je n*ai ni Tun ni Vautre. 
A-t-elle faim ou soif? 
Elle n'a ni faim ni soif. 
Il ne fait di l'un ûi l'autre 



Ôné, two, thfèè. 
Neîther — nor. 

He is neither iïungry nor thirsly . 

tVhobé key is thât? 

It is n'îitheb ydurs ndr min3. 

He is neither reaiing nor writing. 
/ Tfièy wiite neiiher to me nor to 
S her. 

I Tliey hëiihér write to me nor to 
\ her. 

1 hâve neither your book nor 
John's. 

Neither (neither the onè tàr thô 
other.) 

Hâve you mj knife or peiiknife t 



I hâve neither. 

Is she hungry or thirsty? 

She is neither. 

He does neither (i). 



Duquel des deux avea votis petii* ? Which of the tv^o are you kfraîd 

of? 
Je n'ai peur ni4e l'un tii de l'autre. I am afraid of nfeithér. 
Quel crayon avez-vous , celui de Whose pencil hâve you got , 

Hnnri ou celui de Jean ? Henry's or John's ? 

Je n'ai ni feelui de Tttn ni celui dé l've got neither's. 

l'autre. 

!To which of the tWo défes it be- 
Whkil^f the ttvo do«s it bèlohg 
to? 
Il n'appartient ni à l'un ni ft It belongs to fièithër. 
l'autre. 



Ou — ou. 

L'un ou l'autre. 

C'est (ou) noir ou bleu. 
C'eàt Jean, ou bien tlehri qui l'a. 
Ni l'un ni l'autre ne Ta. 
N'îippartient-il pas à l'un ou îi 

1 autre? 
11 a peur de l'un oU de raiitrô. 

Avoir raison. 
Avoir tort* 

L'un et l'autre, tous les deux. 

Avez-vous ma plume bu Iselle de 
Jean? 



Either — or. 

Bither. 

It is either black or blue. 
Either John or Henry has got it. 
Neither hàs got ît. 
Doesn't it bclong to éitnér? 

He is afraid of èithéi^. 

To be right. 
To be wrong. 

Both. 

Hâve you my pen or J6iiii*ét 



tUtesvedies tèréiiBésparvprémeMeBiktî^itièflMpSrB^^ 
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J*ài leôdeux (l'une et Vautré). 
Lequel dei deux a ton ? 

Tous les deuA ont tort. j 

â-t-il faim ou ôoift 
Il a faim et boif. 

MôuB lisoûs tôuè l6è deUt. | 

Votts arez raison touA les dsut» * 

Vous n'avès tof t ni Tun ni Tau- 

. tre. 
li'Ûn et l'autre ont un ckapeaù 

né\it 
Ils jouent tous (ieô) dédx. 
Je vois Jean et Henri. 
Le livre est (à la fois) utile et 

Î musant, 
it fet écrit. 



Venir dé. 

Je viens du Jardin. 
Ites vous de Paris? 
Uiie lettre. 
bfe quit 

Bst-ëe tine lettre de lui? 
Ce n^ttSt ni de lui i\i de son ami. 



D'où? 

DfLôndïM. 
Aussi. 

fites-v^QS ausli dé Londi'es ? 

Dfe (iuel jardin (du jardin de qui) 

vend*- vous? 
De eeiai de ma tante. 



l'Ve gotbotft. 

Which of the two is wrong? 
I Both are wron^. 
I They are boih wrong. 

Is he^hungry orthlrstyt 

He ié both 

IBotk of us are i^ading. 
We're both readintf. 
l Both of you are right. 
I You are both right 
Neither ôf you is Wroiig. 

Bolh (of them) hâve a new kat 

They both play. 

I see both John and Henry. 

Tho book is both Ustful and 

amusing. 
He both reads and writes. 

To corne from. 
l coine from the g;arden. 
Are you from Paris ? 
A letter. 
trom whôm? 
Is it a létter from hiria f 
It's neither frona him fior hiè 
friend. 

Whôffefrotri? 

Frdm London. 

Also, too. 
I Are you from London too falso) t 
I Are you alsô from Ldndon? 
j B'tom -vi^hosé gàrden do you côtûé ? 
j Whftse garden dô ydH domë f^dto t 

From my auht's. 



ïo whora are you speaking? î am speaking to you. To me? Yes» 
to you. Is your sister writing to her mother or brother? She is 
writing to neither. Yes, she is. Sheis writing to both. Whom is that 
man speaking to? To that boy. What is he doing? He is working in tho 
garden. In whose garden? In our neighbour's. Doesn'tthat house 
belong toMr. Green or to his brother? ît belonga to neither. Do you 
know to whom it belongs? It belongs either to his sister or brother- 
în-law. 'W'tiat are you doing there ? I am reading. Wliat are you 
readÎDg? My sister^s new book. What is the chlld doing there? It is 
writiDg Whose pen has it got? It's got no pen. With what is it 
writing (what is it writing with)? With a pencil. With whose 
pencil? "Wiih its father's. Has your servant got a gold watch? No; 
has yours got one?Mine has got a silver one. Mine has neither a 
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silver nor gold one. Doesn't your sister wri te to her cousin? She 
writhes neither to her cousin nor aunt. Isn't she wroi»g?She is very 
wrong. Why does she not Write to them? Doesn't she like them? 
Yes, she does. She is very fond cf them ; and they are very fond of 
her. Whose knife hâve you got? My brother's. Where is yours? 
William has got is. No, I haven't. It is upon that chair. I don't see 
it. Upon which chair is it? Upon that one. That poor woman is both 
hungry andthirsty, and she's got neither bread norwater. To whom 
is she speaking?To the servant. Which of you two has got my 
book?I haven't. Either you or Fanny has got it. Neither of us has got 
it, Whose knife hâve you got? Not yours. I know that. But whose is it? 
John*8. Is that your sister-in-law's littlegirlî My sister-in-law has 
got no daughter. Whose child is it ? It's my aunt's little girl. Is your 
aunt rich ? She is neither rich nor poor. Are you poor ? l*m neither 
poor nor rich. And you ?I am a rich man, Sir. Are youreading or writ- 
ing? I aiii doing neither. What are you' doing? Are you doing 
anything? No, I am not. l'm doing nothing. Do you know where John 
is ? I8n*t he in the orchard ? I don't know. I don't see him. Isn't that 
he? Where? There. That isn't John. It's William. Isn't that Mrs, 
Grave wjth him? No, It's Mrs. Wood. What are they (Joing there? 
I don't know. William is doing something. What is he doing? He 
is workiDg. I see John too. Is he there also ? Yes, he is. Where ? 
I don't see him, He is working there also. Don't you sea him ? I don't. 
Both of them are working. What is your sister doing? She is writing 
a letter. To whom ? To her cousin Ëlisa. What a beautiful flower 
you've got there! Will you hâve it? Thank you. What a nice smeli ! 
What hâve you got there ? A letter. From whom is it ? From Arthur. 
Will you read it? Yes, I will. What a nice letter it isl Are you from 
London, Sir? No, ma'am , i am from Dublin. Is that gentleman 
from Paris ? Yes, Sir. Where do you corne from? From our garden. 
Where does that water come from? From our neighbour's fountain. 
That isn't a letter from your brother. It is not from London. Yes, it 
is from London; but it isn't from my brother. It's from a f ri end. 
Which of the two is right ? Neither is. Is John there also ? Both John 
and Henry are there. What are they doing? They are playing. Where 
do you come from? From the orchard. From whose orchard? From 
ours. Hâve you got an orchard? Yes, we hâve. Is it a large one? 
Neither large nor small. Is that flower from Mr. Glove's garden? No, 
it isn't. From whose garden is it? From yours. From my father's? 
Yes, from your father's. 
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TENTH LESSON. 

10* LEÇON. 



Un oiseau, des oiseaux. 
Un bâton, des bâtons. 
Une bouteille, des bouteilles. 
Un clocher, des clochers, 

Une feuille, des feuilles. 
Un pain, des pains. 
Un couteau, des coateaux. 
Une épouse, des épouses. 

Une mouche, des mouches* 
Une dame, des dames. 
Une clé, des clés. 
Un garçon, des garçons. 

Une église, des églises. 
Une brosse, des brosses. 
Une boîte, des boîtes. 
Un verre, des verres. 

Une pomme de terre, des pom- 
mes de terre. 
Un nègre des nègres. 
Une grotte, des grottes. 

Un homme, des hommes. 
Une femme, des femmes. 
Un enfant, des enfants. 
Un bœuf, des bœufs. 

Un dé (à iouer), des dés. 
Un pou, des poux. 
Une souris, des souris. 
Une oie, des oies. 
Un pied, des pieds. 
Une dent, des dents. 
Un daim, des daims. 
Un mouton, des moutons. 



A bird, birds (1). 
A stick, sticks. 
A bottle, bottles. 
A steeple, steeples. 

A leaf, leaves (2). 
A loaf, loaves. 
A knife, knives. 
A wife, wives. 

A fly, fiies (3). 
A lady, ladies. 
A key, keys. 
A boy, boys. 

A church, churches (4). 
A brush, brushes. 
A box, boxes. 
A glass, glasses. 

A potato, potatoes (5). 

A negro, negroes. 
A grotto, grottos. 

A man, men (6). 
A woman, women. 
A child, children. 
An ox, oxen. 

A die, dice. 
A louse, lice. 
A mouse, mice. 
A goose, geese. 
A foot, feet. 
A tooth, teeth. 
A deer, deer (7). 
A sheep, sheep. 



(i) Le pluriel des substantifs se forme en ajoutant une $ au singulier. 

(9) Les noms en f, fe, changent^, ve en ves. (Quelques noms en f suivent la règle 
générale. Voir la leçon 13.) 

(3} Les noms en y changent l'y en tes lorsque l'y est précédé d'une consonne. 

(4] Les noms en ch.sh, a?, « prennent es. Quand le en est dur {k) on y ajoute « seu- 
lement. Ex : Monarch, monarcha (monarques). 

(5 Ceux en o prennent aussi es Quelques uns prennent s seulement. 

(6) Les noms suivants forment leur pluriel irrégulièrement. 

(7) Quelques noms s'écrivent au pluriel comme au singulier* 
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Les cens, le monde. 
Plusieurs personnes. 
Le monde vient. 
Il vient du monde 

Ce — ces. 

Celui — ceux (celles). 

Celui-ci, ceux-ci. 
Celui-là, ceux-lài 



Ces gens travaillent 

(très-dur). 
Les maisons de ce village. 
Celles de ce village* 
A qui sont ces livret-ci t 
Ceux-là sont à moi. 
Ceux-ci sont à vous. 
Les livres de mon frère. 
Ceux de mon frère. 
Ceux-ci sont à mon frère. 
Ceux-là sont à Henri. 

Les chapeaux de mes sciurg. | 

Ceux de mes sœurs. 
Les livres des enfants. 



The people. 

^eVeràl peô|)le (persons) 

îhe people are coming. 

Some people are coming. 
\ This — thèse. 
( That — tûose. 
i That — theae. 
\ The one — r those» 

This (oM) -^ thest. 

That (one) ^ thost. 

beaucoup Those people work very hard. 



Quelle espèce de chiens ? 
Quels beaux chiens I 

Lesquels ? 
Les grands. 
En-ont ils de bons? 
Quelles cuillères? 
Celles en argent. 

C'est, ce sont. 

Qu'est cet homme? 

C'est un berger. 

Que sont ces hommes ? 

Ce sont des bergers» 

A qui sont ces oiseaux t 

Ils sont à mon frère. 

Ce sont de très-beattx oiseaux. 

Obéissant. 
Intelligent. 
Court. — Long. 

M&înteîiàiit— un bôûûèi 
Il y a. 

(1) Cettft 
de la première 



1 



The houses iii !&ai filiale. 

Those in that Village. 

Whose books afe t&esêt 

Those are mine. 

Th< SJi arfe yôurs. 

My brother's books» 

My brother's. 

Thèse are my brother'Si 

Those are Henry's. 

The bonnets of my sistera. 

My sisters* bonnets (i), 

Those of my sistcrs. 

My sisters. 

The children*s books* (4). 

WhatkindofdDgét 
What fine dogs I 

Which? which oneâ^ 

The large one^. 

Hâve they any good ones. 

Which spoone T 

The silver ones. 

It (he, she] is, they are. 

What is thatman? 
He is a shephehi. 
What are those men? 
They are shbpherds. 
Whose birds are tàoset 
They are my brother's. 
They are very fine birds. 

Obedieût. 
Sagacious. 
Short — Long. 

NoW. k&^p. 

ThenB ié ^ Th^ are (pluriel) • 



(i) même 
pas terminé par an t. 
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T 4-Hl. la tÊierfe t — Are théré. 

l\ j en n, . Thefe ià some — There are some. 

Y eu 8-t-ilî Is there anyT Are there any T 

( There is noue — There are none. 
Il h*S éh a paè. } ïhére iô not any — There are not 

( ttDJ. 

ils there none T Are then none t 
Isn't there any? Are there not 



t ^-t-il au Vin dafaë la bduteiliét Is there any wine in thé bottlô! 

Dedans. In it (iû thetn)* 

N'y en â*t-il pas dedans ? Is there lione in it? 

îjon, il n'y en a pas. No, there isa't. 

Y â4 il des chaises dans la oui- Are there any chairs în the kil- 
èiàe T chen ? 

U y en a une. There is one. 

U y en a troiè tieilleè. TÎiere tire three old oneô 

N'y a-t-il p^B dén arbres dAîis le Ate thetfe ho trees in the gàrdenf 
Jardin? 

U n'y en a pas« There are none. 

Havé you got any steel pens? 1 hàven*t; but my brothers havè. 
Wherè are their pens ? Do you know? tn thaï litlle box. Are they good? 
Idon't khow. I don't like them. lïaven't the boys gol àny^ Yes, 
they'tè gol sôme, but I don*t know where they are. Where are iny 
pènèilâ^ 60 you ktiow? Are they not in your box? In which box? 
Hâvê you ^ot sëvefal boxes t Yes, I hâve. They are îh the little 
Woodeh box upoû the table in the kitchen. Do yoii like those pota- 
toeB?I do. ïhey are délicious. Where do you buy your potatoes? 
I bnv ihém in thé village. Has Ihe servant got the keys of our 
roomst Nb, she hàsn*t. They are upoh the table. Whal Une large 
rdomà yôu'vegott Thosé armchairs are very comfortable. What 
ma^iâcènt gài^dehs those are! Whose are they? They belong té 
thosè gentlemen. Do you knoW thém? ï do. They are my falhèr*s 
friendâ. Are theré any deér in their gardens. Yes, there are. Don*t 
you éee thosè twb? What fine animais! Dô you see that steeple, 
and thosé little houses? ll*s my village. What are those children 
dblng? îhey're playing. Thosé men âha women work very harà. 
they'rô Workîng very hard now. Théy are very indùstrîous people. 
What fine Oxen! Whose are they? They belong to those people. They 
are very tiseful to them. What birds are those? Geese. They are 
immense. They are. The geese in this village are very fine. What is 
that old man doing there? Who is he? He is our shepherd. Don't 
you see the sheep? What beautîful dogs he*s got! They are very 
sagacious, but cruel. The poor sheep are afraid of them. The shep- 
herd is speaking to them. They are very obedient. Where are the 
fofks and spoons? They are wilh the knives. Where? In the kitchen. 
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I see no glasses. Where are they ? The glasses are hère. The cat has 
got a mbuse. A beautiful Utile white mouse. Poor little mouse ! 
Hâve you got white mice in your houseî Yes. we hâve, and our 
cats are very fond of them. What does that woman sell? She sells 
potatoes. Are her potatoes good? Not very. That man sells very 
good potatoes. Where do your sisters buy th»-ir bonnets? Where 
yours buy theirs. Where does your moth^r buy her caps? Where 
yours buys hers. Are those your father's horses ? No, those belong 
to my uncle. Is there any ink in your inkstand ? There is. Will 
you hâve it? Yes, thank you. There is none in mine. What is 
there in those boxes? Pens? No, pencils. Will you hâve one? 
Thank you ; I hâve got one. Are there no pens ? There are some 
inlheredbox. Whose are they? They're Henry's. They're not 
good. What small feet that child has got ! Has it got any teeth ? 
Yes, it's got three, What is it doing there? It is playing with 
dice. What do those people sell? They sell geese. Are their 
geese fine ? They are very fine There are neither forks nor spoons 
upon the table. Is the water in the décanter fresh ? It is. Is 
there nothing in that bottle? No, there isn*t. There is no mustard 
upon the table, There is none in the house. Will you hâve any 
bread ? Hâve you got any little white loaves in the house? No, Sir, 
we haven't. Is there a fountain in your father's garden? Yes, there 
is one. Is his garden large. It»s very large, but there are no trees 
in it. Are there any fiowers ? Yes, there are. Do you see those two 
negroes ? Where ? There. Don't you see them ? Now I do. Are 
there negroes hère? Whose are they ? They are my uncle*s. He has 
got three. Which pens are yours? Those in that little box. Whose 
are those upon the table? They're Henry's. Whose are thèse? 
Fanny's. What small pens. They're very good. Henry's are good 
too. I like Fanny's. Has your brother got a watch? He's got three, 
two gold ones and a silver one. What an immense village this is 1 
Are there two churches initî Yes, don' t you see the two steeples? 
I do. This is a very fine village. What fine houses and gardens ! 
Whose sticks are thèse ? The two long ones are my father's ; the 
short one belongs to me. Are there any people in the garden ? 
There are two gentlemen and three ladies. They've got a beautiful 
little black dog with them. Are there any children with them ? I 
don't see any. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON. 



lie LEÇON. 



Court, plus court, le plus court. 
Beau, plus beau, le plus beau. 
Gros, plus gros, le plus gros. 
Gras, plus gras, le plus gras. 
Mince, plus mince, le plus mince. 
Méchant, plus méchant, le plus 

méchant. 
Heureux, plus heureux, le plus 

heureux. 

Poli, plus poli, le plus poli. 



Short, shorter, the shortest (4). 
Fine, finer, the finest (2). 
Big, bigger, the biggest (3). 
Fat, fatter, the fattest. 
Thin, thinner, the thinnest. 
TVicked, more wicked^ the most 

wicked (4). 
Happy, happier, the happiest (6). 

ÎPolite, politer, the politest (6). 
Polite, more polite, iho most po- 
lite. 



handsomer, thehand- 



Beau, plus beau, le plus beau. < Handsomec 



Aimable, plus aimable. 
Le plus aimable. 
Tôt, plus tôt, le plus tôt. 
Tard, plus tard, Je plus tard. 
Souvent, plus souvent, le plus 
souvent. 

Bon, meilleur, le meilleur. 
Mauvais, pire, le pire. 
Petit, moindre, le moindre. 
— (plus petit, le plus petit). 

Beaucoup, plus, le plus. 
Bien, mieux, le mieux. 
Peu, moins, le moins 
Mal, pis (plus mal), le pis (le plus 
mal). 

Dire du mal, parler mal. 

Ne pas bien parler (parler mal). 

Etre mal, malade. 



P^^^^^^^^îmoreTandsome, the 
\ ' most handsome. 

Amiable, more amiable. 

The most amiable. 

Soon, sooner, soonest(7). 
' Late, later, latest. 

Often, oftener, oftenest. 



Good, better, the best. 
Bad worse, the worst. 
Little, less, the least. 
— (smaller, the smallest)* 

Much, more, most. 
Well, better, best. 
Little, less, least. 
111 ou badly — worse, worst. 

To speak ill. 
To speak badly. 
To be ill. 



(0 Les degrés de comparaison des monosyllabes se forment en ajoutant au positif er 
poorle comparât!', eut pour le superlatif- 

(S) Ouand l'adjectif primitif simple) est terminé par e, on y ajoute r,8f seulement. 

(3) Quand la consonne finale est précédée d'une seule voyelle, on double cette con- 
sonne pour conserver le son de la voyelle . 

(il Quand les adjectifs ont plus d'une syUabe, on les fait ordinairement précéder de 

(5) Les adjectifs de deux syllabes terminés par y admettent aussi er, est ; dans ce cas 
lyw change en i. 

(6) < eux qui ont l'accent sur la dernière syllabe, ou qui sont terminés par fome, ad- 
mettent également cr,e9t. 

^ (7) Les degrés de comparaison des adverbes se forment de la môme manière quê ceux 
deiadjecUft. 
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Tôt ou tard. 

Mon couteau n*e8t pas bon. 
Celui-ci est meilleur. 



Sooner or later. 



Quel est le meilleur des deux ? 

Le meilleur des trois. 

Quel est le pluQ studieux de vp§ 

deux fils ? 
Le plus grand. 
Son père est Thomme le pli^g 

riche de Londres. 
Est-il le plus honnête ? 

Les arbres plus petits. 

Ceux qui sont plus petits. 

Des feuilles plus petites. 

Ces crayons sont très -grands. 

N'ep avez-vQus pas de plus petits? 

Le plus petits np sont pas les 

meilleurs. 
Ce vin est très-bon. 
Il y en a de plus mauvais. 
Il n'y en a pas de meilleur. 

Que, de (après un comparatif). 

Ma montra p^t plus petite que la 

vôtre. 
La mienne est plus jolie que celle 

de Henri. 
J'ai plus d'un chien. 
Plus d'un. 
J'en ai plus de trois . 
Vous en avez plus que moi. 
Plus que lui, qu'elle. 
Plus que nous, que vous, qu'eux. 

Lequel de vos trois fils lit le 
mieux. 

Lesquels voyez-vous le plus sou- 
vent ? 

Lequel joue le plus mal ? 
Laquelle de vos deux filles tra- 
vaille le plus ? 

Laquelle des deux vient le plus 
souvent? 

Beaucoup, bien (devant un com- 
' paratir). 



My knifé is no# good. 

This is a better one (this one is 

b§tter). 
Which is the better (1) of the 

two? 
fPhe best of the three, 
Which is the more studious pf 

your two sons ? 
The taller is. 
His father is the richest man }Jï 

London . 
Is he the most honest ? 

The smaller trees. 
The smaller on es. 
Some smaller leav^s. 
Those pencils are vecy large. 
Haven't you got any smaller ? 
The smallest are not the best. 

That wine is very good. 
There is wprse. 
There is no better. 

Thân. 

My watcl^ is smaller than yp^r»- 

Mine is prettier than Henry 's. 

I hâve more than one dog. 

More than one. 

I hâve got more than three. 

You' ve got more than 1 (hâve) . 

More than he, sh^ (has). 

More than \ve, ypu, they (hâve). 

Which of your three sons reads 

best? 
Which do you see the (2) often- 

est? 

Whiefe (of thepa) plays (the) worst. 
Which of your two daughters 

Works more ? 
Clar^ wprksj Ipss thnm V 
Which Qt the two ,cpme§ pftpn^v? 

Muph ou a great deal. 



(\) Quand on ne parle que de deux objets, il est plus correct de se servit du çompa- 

xlft)' L'article s'emploie quelquefois avec un adverbe au sweriatif . On vefra plus loin 
gu0 wc^^|iWf§t» 4{^ifs ç.evH\m cas. i^fM^i ^uçsi (deTarttcle Wf. |;arl^ei?an|ié 
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BMe vient bien piui lauvemi que She cornes much oft^ep thftn yotjij 

vous. 

Votre jardin est beaueoup plus Your garden is muoh dner than 

beau que le nôtre. ours. 

M9}3 le ¥Ôtç^ ^çtbien p}nsgF|B4. Bnt yQHW is * gf©»t doal Urger. 



BçftUC9UptJô(dôy*ntqp singulier) 
Beçiuçoup de (qeyant ui^ plurie}). 
Plus de — que de. 

î^ous n'avpps p^a beaucoup ^e 
velours. 

Nous vepdonç beaucoup de toile. 
Avez-vous beaucoup d'argept? 
Je n'en ai pas beaucoup. 
Il y a i^lus de laine que de soie. 
Y ft-^ril quelque qhqse d^ plu« 

Le berger a-l-il beaucoup de 

moutons? 
Il en a beaucoup. 
Il ^*pn a paç beaucoup. 
|1 a pl^s plp moutons que dp 

chiens . 
y a-t-41 beaucoup d'enfants dans 

l6 jardin 9 
MpQ, n|s bçaucpup. 
Biep aesfpens parlent mal. 



« 



n peu dç... 

ueiqûe^ — quelques-uns . 

VpH^pîïrvouil m p§^ 4*e9-u t 
Ijy §nj|,un peu daA§ mpn verr§ 
Il y en a très-pei^. 
Il y a quelques verres sur la table 

îfQU» fi» fvonp q^§lqu§s-up^. 

Pçud§(sing.J. 

Peuëé(plurT).^ 

Il ^ pç^i d'argçnt, 

PfU de gen^ ijopt {lôuyei^^. 

Moins de — que de {sinpf.). 
Mûin^de— que de(plur.). 
Moi^ pèr^ a ipoins d'argepj que 

le yôtre^ inj^is le vôtre a moins 

d'amis. 



)f ucb^ft gfoit deal ef . 
Many-r- a grpat many. 
More— than. 

"W^e baven't mucb yelyet. 

We ^el) ^ great dçal of liaen. 
Hâve you got much inoueyt 
I haveîi't got much. 
There is more wool than silk. 
I« tbpre anything prettier? 

Has the shepherd m^ny sbeep t 

He has got a great many. 

He hasn't got many, 

Hp ht^§ mpre sheep thîiQ dQgS- 

Are theie many children in the 

gardent 
No, not many» 
Many peppl^ spe^k badly. 

4 Uttle. 

Will yôu h%¥e * little waler ? 
TJ^er^ is ^ liu^ç m my glas§, 
There is very Uttle (in it.) 
Therè are a few glasses upoi^ the 

table. 
We l^^ve 9ût » ffiW* 

Few. 
J He has got very little money. 
I He kasn^t got much money. * 

ÇfW P^ople ftiPfl b^ppy. 

Less — than. 

Fewer — tjian. 

My fatl^er has got less mpn^y 

than yours, ))ut you?^ h^s got 

feWier friends. 



(«)He dites pas: f htwe im^e wter, Unie naU, UWe money. etc , W/te avant le sens 
ijÊ My On 9§ »§rt ordlaBirement as » t mvcA pour rendre p^ude. UtiU étant autàl 
radverBe ve", ne l'employez pas comme aqjectifsans qu il soit su vi d'un supstaptit p|} 
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Man^r. Boire. To eat. To drink. 

Il boit beaucoup. He drinks hard. 

Boire et manger. To eat and drink. 

Which of you two is the taller? I am. Are you older than your 
brother? He is much older than I, but I am taller than he. Which 
is the more studious ? He is. Tm very lazy. My brother works very 
hard. He's right, and you're wrong. I know that. What a big watch 
youVe got there I Is yours smaller than mine ? Mine is a great deal 
smaller than yours, but it is larger than my father's, The smallest 
are not the best. No, but they are the prettiest. Is that a good 
knife? Notvery. This one is much better. That one is agréât deal 
worse. Will you hâve a better one? Thank you. Which of you 
readsbest? John does. Doesn'tyourfriend William readwell? He 
doesn't read badly. Do you read better than he? Idon't know which 
of us two reads better. Hâve you got many pens? l've got a great 
many. There arc none in the inkstand. They are in that little box. 
Which are the best? The small onesare. Iwrite with them. There 
are a few big ones. The big ones are not good. Which of those 
boys Works most? The tall one does. No, he doesn't. He is the 
laziest. The biggest boys are the laziest. Very few ehildren are 
studious. What a lazy fellow you are ! 1? Yes, you. I work harder 
than you. No, you don't. My brother works less than I. Both of 
you are very lazy. Is your aunt's house larger than ours ? Yes, a 
great deal larger ; but her garden is smaller than yours. Are there 
many trees in her garden ? Yes, there are, but there are more in 
yours. What sort of trees has shegot in her garden? Idon't know. 
She has got a few big trees. She has got some beautiful llowers. 
Those in your garden are very fine too. Which of those two dogs is 
the handsomer? Both are handsome. Which is the better? The 
black one is, but neither is very good. Has that lady many ehildren? 
She has got three daughters. Which is the prettiest ? The second 
is, but theyoungest is the most amiable. I like her best. Has your 
uncle got many horses ? Yes, a great many. Does that one belong 
to him ? It does. He's got two beautiful ones. Are they fîner than 
that one? Much finer. Is he richer than your friend's father ? Both 
are very rich. That dog is very wicked. I am afraid of it. Yours is 
wicked too. Both are ugly and wicked. Mineisn't an uglydog. In 
my opinion it is. I amthirsty. What will you drink? Will you 
hâve a glassof wine or a glass of béer? Neither. thank you. Hâve 
you got any fresh water ? There is some in the décanter. Are you 
notthirsty? 1 am more hungry than thirsty. Why don't you eat? 
There is some méat upon the table. I eat very little méat. I don't 
like it. I eat more méat than bread. You write very well. Do I 
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Write better than you? Yes, much better. My pen is very bad. 
Why don't you take a better one? l've got no better. This paper is 
very bad too. Why don'tyoubuysome better? Your pnperisa great 
deal thinnér than mine. There are fewer leaves on the big tree than 
on the small one. Yes, but the leaves on the big tree are a great 
deal larger. What a big stick that gentleman has got (1). My father 
has got a bigger one. I am not happy. Very fev^ people are. That 
man drinks more v^ater then wine. What a fool he is ! Ko, he 
isn't. Why do you speak ill of him? I don't speak ill of him. Yes, 
you do. My stick is longer than yours. Henry 's is the shortest of 
thcthree. Which is the biggast ? Mine is. Hâve you got^many 
frieads hère? Who has got friends ? I know a great many people, 
but I hâve got no friends. 



TWELFTH LESSON. 



fSe LEÇON. 



Un, premier. 

2. 12, 20. 
2e, 12e, 20«. 

3. 13, 30. 
3e, ]3e, 30«. 

4. 14, 40. 
4e, 14e, 40V 
5, 15, 50. 
5e, 15e, 50e. 
6, 16, 60. 
6e, 16e, 60e. 
7,17,70. 
76, 17e, 70e. 
8, 18, 80. 
8e, 18e, 80c. 

9, 19, 90. 
9e, 19e, 90e. 

10, lOV 

11, 11*. 
100, 100e. 
1,000, 1,000e. 
1,000,000, 1,000,000^. 
21,21e. 

loi, 101e. 

Un million mille cent dix. 



One, first. 

Two, twelve, twenty. 

Second, twelfth, twentieth. 

Three, thirteen, thirty. 

Third, thirteenth, thirtieth. 

Four, fourteen, forty. 

Fourth, fourteenth, fortieth. 

Five, fifteon, fifty. 

Fifth, fifteenth, fiftieth. 

Six, sixteen, sixty. 

Sixth, sixteenth, sixtieth. 

Seven, seventeen, seventy. 

Seventh, seven teenth, seventieth 

Eight, eighteen, eighty. 

Eighth, eighteenth, eightieth. 

Nine, nineteen. ninety. 

Kinth, nineteen th, ninetieth. 

Ten, tenth. 

Eleven, eleventh. 

A hundred, hundredth. 

A thousand, thousandth. 

A million, millionth. 

Twenty one, twenty- first. 

A hundred and one, hundred and 

first. 
One (1) million one thousand one 

hundred and ten. 

(0 Quand iniUioû est suivi de mille ou de cent, a se remplace par one 11 en est de 
nieme du nombre mille quand il est suivi de cent. On dit: One thousand two hundred 
and ftfty, ^260. 
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Sn485d. 

Quel jour du mois est-eet 
Le bcpt ou le huit. 
Le neuf août, 
LcTingt-cinq de ce mois. 

Henri IV. 

Chapitre dix, page trente-trois. 

Le quart. 

La moitié, deux moitiés. 

Le cinquième (la 5^ partie). 

Un sou (uu demi-décime). 

Un décime (deux. sous). 

Trois sous. 

Deux décimes (4 sous). 

Trente centimes. 

45 centimes. 

50 centimes. 

Un mouchoir, des mouchoirs. 

Un manchon, des manchons. 

Des manchettes. 

De l'étoffe. 

Une preuve, des preures. 

Toujours. 
Rarement. 
Généralement, ordinairement. 

Vous venez de bonne heure. 

Il vient plus souvent que vous. 

Il vient souvent de meilleure 
heure. 

Elle vend ordinairement de bon- 
nes pommes de terre. 

j'achète toujours les plus petites. 

Aller. 

Aimer — (amour). 

Jamais — (ne) jamais. 
Y allez-vous jamais? 
Vient- il jamais ici? 
Il ne joue jamais. 
Je ne fais jamais cela. 

Il y va souvent. 



In eiglîteen hundred and fifty six. 

What day of the month is it? 
The seventh or eighth. 
The ninth of August (9th August). 
The twenty-fifth of this month. 

Henry the Fourth. 

Sixth chapter, thirty-third page. 

The quarter, the fourth part. 

The half, two halves. 

The fifth part. 

A half penny. 

A penny. 

Three half pence. 

Two pence. 

Three pence. 

Four pence half penny. 

Five pence. 

A handkerchief,handkerchiefs (1). 

A tiluff, muffs. 

Cuffs. 

Stuff. 

A proof, proofs. 

Always. 
Seldom. 
Generally, usually. 

You come early (2). 

He comes oftener than you. 

He often comes earlier. 

She generally sells good potatoes. 

I always buy the smallest. 

To go. 

To love — (love). 



Ever — never. 

Do you ever go there? 

Does he ever come hère? 

He never (3) plays. 

I never do that. 
i He often goes there. 
I He goes there often. 



(0 Les noms en fe/;/y;oo/'prennent à au pluriel; excepté thiefei staff qui font thieves, 
êtayes. 

(é) L'adverbe se place ordinairement après le verbe- Cependant bien des adverbe» 
6e placent tantôt devant, tantôt après le verbe, ou entre le verbe et l'auxiliaire. 

(3) iVeter précède toujours le verbe. 
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L'aîné (de deux). 
L'aîné (de trois). 

Loin, plus loin, le plus loin (éloi- 
gné). 

Près , plus près , le plus près 
(procne). 

Près de moi, près de l'église. 

Loin du village, 

Mon âls atné est bien plus âgé 
que votre fUle aînée. 

De beaucoup. 

11 est de beaucoup le meilleur des 

deux. 

Comment ? 

Comment faites-vous cela ? 
Comment vous portez- vous? 
Très-bien — (tout -à -fait). 
Comment se porte votre frère? 
Comment se porte Mr. Grove ? 

Ainsi — comme-ça. 

Comme- ci, comm*e-ça. 

Assez (passablement) bien, clair. 

Comme. 

Comme cela. 

Il est comme moi. 

Il est comme un lion. 

C'est comme un rêve. 

Pourquoi n'en achetez-vous pas 
un comme le mien ? 

Je parle comme ministre. 

Je l'aime comme poète . 

Je l'aime comme une sœur. 

En honnête homme. 

Pourquoi ne faites- vous pas com- 
me moi? 

Pourquoi ne le prend- il pas com- 
me il est? 

Dimanche. Sunday. 

Lundi. Monday. 

Mardi. Tuesday. 

Mercredi. Wednesday. 

Etudier — il étudie. 

Etudiez-vous le dimanche ? 

Le quinze est un mardi. 

Il Tient ordinairement lé premier 
du mois. 



The elder. 
The eldest. 

Far, farther (the farthest) (fur- 

ther). 
Near, néarer (the) nearest. 

Near me, near the church. 
Far from the village. 
My elder son is a great deal older 
than your eldest daughter. 

By far. 

He is by far the better of the 
two. 

How? 

How do you that î 

How do you do? How are you? 

Very weU — quite well. 

How is your brother ? 

How is Mr. Grove? 

So. 

So so. 

Pretty well — clear. 

Like — as. 

Like that. 

He is like me. 

He is like a lion. 

It's like a dream. 

Why don't you buy one like mine? 

I speak as a minister. 
I like him as a poet. 
1 loveher as a sister. 
As an honest man. 
Why don't you do as I do? 

Why doesn't he take it as it is? 



Jeudi. 

Vendredi. 

Samedi. 



Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 



To study — He studies (1), 
Do you study on a Sunday? 

The fifteenth cornes (is) on aTues- 

day. 
He uôually cornes on the first of 

the month. 



(.1) L'y se change en ia à la 3e personne dtt singulier. (Même règle que pour le plu- 
ieldes substantifô.) 
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Bonjour, messieurs. Good tnornîng, gentlemen. 

Bonsoir, mesdames. Good evening, ladies. 

Bonne nuit, mesdemoiselles. Good night, ladies. 

What day of the month is it? The fifteenth. You never know the 
day of the month. Are you writing a letter î Yes. To whom? To 
Henry. Does he everwrite to you?He never does. Do you often Write 
to him? Not very often. Does he ever conie hère? We see him very 
seldom Good morning. Sir. How are you? Quite well, thank you. 
How is your brother? He is better. Good evening, ladies. How do 
you do Mis3 Eliza? Quite well, thank you, Sir. Who is there? Mr. 
Green. What are they doing? They are playing. Does Mr. Green play 
well? Hedoesn't play badly, but Henry plays much better. Where 
are my euffs? I don't know where they are. They're in your muff. 
Yes, they are. On what day of the month does John corne? He gène- 
" rally cornes on the sixth. Doesn't he always corne on Sundays? Very 
seldom. That boy eats and drinks like a man. He speaks like a man 
toc. How does he read? Pretty well. How do you write the word 
handkerchief ? Like that. Do you write it like that too? I do. Hâve 
you got any white handkerchiefs ? No, I haven't got any clean, Will 
you hâve a silk one? Haven't you got any linen ones? No, I haven't 
That is a cotton one. You've got a great many handkerchiefs. Vve 
got thirty-eight. What pretty muffs those are I Why don*t you buy 
one of them? l've got one. You haven't got one like those. Mine is 
a nice one too. John is by far the most wicked of the boys. His fa- 
ther is by far the richest man in London. Henry is by far a better 
boy than his brother. Which of his three daughters is the most 
industrious? The eldest is by far the most industrious. She îs a 
very fine girl. Do you often seeher? Not very often. On what days 
do you take your lessons ? On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
I know my losson on Mondays better than on Fridays. What do 
you do on Sundays, Tuesdays, Tursdays and Saturdays? I study. 
Hâve you got any money ? Yes, l've got two pence half penny. My 
brother has got three half pence. You're not rieh. Why don't you 
come a little further with me? 1 never go any further. You go far- 
ther with John. Yes, I do. That wine is not good. It's like water. 
What stuffis that? Cotton velvet. That is bad stuff. Do you ever 
speak to Miss Hill ? I never do, but I often speak to her brother. He 
and I are good friends ; but I never speak to the sister, I 
don't like her. Will you eat a few potatoes? One or two. Where 
arc the knives ? There are a few upon the table in the kitchen. Is 
your tîlder son older than my eldest daughter? Your eldest daughter 
is much younger. He loves her as a sister. He does as 1 do. 
Which volume hâve you got? The ninth. Henry has got the tenth. 
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"Which are you reading? I am reading the thirteenth. The thir- 
teenth ! Are tliere more than twelve volumes. There are fifteon or 
sixteen. I like the third best. The seventh aiid eighth are very 
pretty too. Do you know what day of the month it is? The twenty- 
fifth. Mr. White oflen cornes on the twenty-sixth. He never cornets 
on the f!rst of the month. Do you know hioi? I do, but I see him 
very seldom. Does he study much? So so. His brother studies 
rauch more. Do you ever study on a Sunday ? I never do. Who 
does ? Many people do. Why don't you go there? It is much nearer. 
The nearest church is St.-PauVs. I see something near that tree. 
Where? Which tree ? Tho one near that house. It's a cat. Whosc 
book is that near you ? Mine, Sir. Isn*t the mustard near you ? It 
is. There is a tree near ray father's house. Near whose house? 
Nearmy father's. There is one near ours too. 



THIRTEENTH LESSON- 

ise LEÇON. 



Avoir le temps. 

Avoir envip. 

Désirer. — Il désire. 

Couper. — Coupant. 

De, à (devant un infinitif). 
Avez- vous le temps de le faire? 
Je n'ai rien à faire. 
Que désirez -vous faire ? 
Il n*est pas facile de coupercela. 
C'est très-difficile. 
Vous avez tort de ne pas le ven- 
dre. 
Il a raison de ne pas l'acheter. 
Il n'a rien à manger. 
Nous avons beaucoup à faire. 
J'ai envie d'écrire à mon frère. 

Avoir besoin, falloir, vouloir. 
Que voulez-vous ? Que vous faut- 
il? 
J'ai besoin de papier. 
Cet homme désire vous parler. 
Il veut savoir... 

Pour. 



To hâve time. 
To hâve a mind. 
Towish. — 

To eut — 



H<3 wishes. 
Cutting(l). 



To. 

Hâve you got time to do it ? 

I hâve notning to do. 

What do you wish to do? 

It is not easy to eut that. 

It is very difficult. 

You are wroog not to sell it. 

He is right not to buy it. 
He has nothing to eat. 
We hâve got a great deal to do. 
I hâve a mind to write to my bro- 
ther. 

To want. 

What do you want ? 

I want some paper. 

That man wisnes to speak to you. 

He wants to know. . . 

To(2)— for. 



(i) On doable la consonne Ooale comme dans la formation des degrés de comparai- 
son des adjectifs. 
[9) Devant un infinitif. 
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Pourquoi ? 
Parce que. 
Pourquoi avez-vous besoin de ce 

couteau î 
Pour couper ce bâton. 
Voulez-vous le couper pour moi? 
Je n'ai pas le temps maintenant. 
Il le fait pour sa sœur. 
Je n'ai pas envie d'aller là. 
Il n'aime pas à le faire. 

Que...I (comme). 

Que votre chambre est petite ! 

Que vous êtes bon ! (complaisant) 

Que j'ai soif I 

Comme vous parlez bien l 

Combien? s 

Combien d'argent voulez -vous? 
Combien de bouteilles y a-t-il? 

Quelle grandeur? 

Quelle distance? 

Quelle est la grandeur du jardin 

de votre tante? * 

Quelle distance y at-il de Paris 

à Orléans ? 
Combien de milles y a-t-il ? 
Quelle distance y a-t-il d'ici à 
Tours? 
11 y a deux lieues. 

Jusqu'où allez-vous ? 
Jusqu'où désirez-vous aller? 

Quel âge? 

Quel âge avez-vous ? 
Quel âge a votrç sœur ? 
Elle a neuf ans. 
Moi, j'en ai dix. 

Je suis d'un an plus âgé qu'elle. 
Yo'is êtes très-grand pour votre 
âge. 

Aussi — que. 

Pas aussi (si) — que. 

Vous êtes aussi riche que lui. 

Mon père n'est pas aussi géné- 
reux que le vôtre. 

Aussi près que possible. 

Vous ne venez jamais d'aussi 
bonne heure que votre ami. 

Parlez-vous aussi bien que lui? 

Autant de — que de. j 



"What for (why)? 

Because. 

What do youwantthat knife for? 

To eut that stick. 
Will you eut it for me ? 
I hâve no time now. 
He does it for his sister. 
I don'twish to go there. 
He doesn't like to do it. 

Hov^! 

How small your room is ! 

How kind you are ! 

How^ (very) thirsty 1 amî 

How well you speak ! 
% How^ rouch ? 
\ How many ? 

How much money will you hâve 

How many bottles are there ? 

How large— What size? 
How far — "What distance ? 
What size (how large) is your 

auût's ffarden ? 
How far (what distance) is it (1) 

from, Paris to Orléans ? 
How many miles is it? 
How far is it to Tours? 

It is two leagues. 

How far do you go ? 

How far do you wishto go? 

How old— what âge? 

How old are you ? 

How old is your sister? 

She is nineyear old. 

1 am ten. 

I am one year older than she. 

You are very tall for your âge. 



As — as. 

Not so — as. 

You are as rich as he. 

My father is not so gênerons 8 s 

yours. 
As near as possible. 
You never come so early as your 

f ri end. 
Do you speak as well as he 
As much — as. 
As many*— as. 



(1) Parlant de distance, il ^ a se rend par i/is. 
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Pas autant (tant) de que de. 

Buvez -vous autant de vin que de 
bière 9 

Vous fiut-il autant de fourchet- 
tes que de couteaux? 

Nous n'avons pas besoin d'autant 
de poivre que de sel. 

Elle n'a pas autant de livres que 
lui. 

Je veux aller jusqu'à cet arbre. 

Y a-t-il aussi loin de A à Bque 
de A à C, 

Nous sommes plus loin de Paris 
que de Londres. 

Si. 

Pourquoi allez-vous si loin? 

Us sont si complaisants. 

^ est si poli. 

Il me faut quatre verres. 

Je n'en ai pas tant. 
Seulement — ne — que. 
Je n'en ai que deux. 
Mon frère n'en a qu'un. 
Us ne sont pas seulement polis, 
mais honnêtes aussi. 

Tout autant. 

Tout aussi loin. 

Juste. 

J'ai juste autant de fauteuils que 

de chaises. 
Nous en avons tout autant que 

vous. 
Me voici— Nous voici. • 
Le voilà— les voilà — vous voila. 

Voilà votre chapeau, monsieur. 

Oii est ma canne ? 

Là voici. 

J'ai besoin d'une plume. 

En voilà une. 

J'ai faim. — Voilà du pîvin. 

Voilà un bel arbre. 

Voilà de belles maisons. 

Les pauvres sont malheureux. 



Not 80 mucl^ (n^any)— ai. 

Do you drink as much wine fi3 

béer? 
Do you vsrant as many forks as 

knives? 
We don't want sq much peppef 

as sait. 
She hasn't so many books as he« 

1 want to go as far as that tree 
Is it as far from A to B as from A 

toC. 
We are further from Paris thaïf 

from London. 



So. 

Why do you go so faf ? 

They are so (very) kind. 

He is so polite. 

1 want four glasses. 

1 haven't got so many. 
Only— but. 
I hâve only two. 
My brother has got but one. 
They are not only polite * })ut 
honest. 

Quite as much. 

Quite as far. 

Just. . 

l'vegotjustas many armchair$ 
as chairs. 

We hâve got quite as many as 
you. 

Hère 1 am— Herewe are. 

There he is — There they are — 
There you are. 

There'syour hat, Sir. 

Where is my stick (cane)? 

Hère itis. 

I want a peu. 

There is one. 

l'm hungry— There is some bread. 
JThat is a fine tree (1). 
I There is a fine tree (2). 

Those are fine houses. 

Therich (3). 

The poor are unhappy. 



Ihave a good mind to sell my watch. Hâve you? Yes, I bave, l 
m got no money, and I want some. Will you buy i t? l've got one ; 



bave got 

(4) La personne à qui l'on s'adresse est censée voir Vai'bre, 
(2 La personne ne voit r as l'objet en question 
>3) L'adjectif pris substantivement est Invariable. 



[: 
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Idon'lwantyours. Yours is not so prettyasmine. No, butit'samuch 
better watch than yours There are a great many worse Ihan mine. 
How much money do you wanl for yoar watch ? Eighleen shil- 
lings. I haven't got so much money as tbat. Who*s (who is) there? A 
man, Sir. Whal does he want ? He wants to speak to you. He bas got 
a letter for you. Does he wish to hâve anything to eat or to drink î 
He iô neither huugry nor thirsty. There's Ibe letter. How many 
pages are there in your book î Are there as many in it as in this 
one? There are not so many. There are a great many more in yours 
than in this one. Hâve you got as many books as your brother ? I 
haven't got so many as he. He's got a great many more than I, but 
mine are much better than his. Why don't you buy some ? Don't you 
like to read ? Yes, I do, but l've got no money to buy books. Will 
you eut that for me ? Tve got no knife. Hère is one. It isn't easy to 
eut. That knife doesn't eut. There is a penknife upon the table, why 
don't you take it? How very hungry I am I What will you hâve to 
eat? A little méat and bread. There's some upon the table. There is 
no sait. Hère is some. Will you hâve any mustard ? No, thank 
you, never eat any. You*re wrong not to eat mustard. It is very 
good with méat. I don't like it. How many horses bas your uncle 
got a mind tobuy? What do you want to know that for? Because I 
want to sell four of raine. He doesn't want so many. Don't \ou 
want to buy a few? No, l've got as many as 1 want. How old isyour 
liltle sister ? She is fîve years old, and I am two years older than 
she. I am seven. You don't wi'ite so well as she. How well she 
writes for her âge ! Her cousin is four years older than she, and 
does'nt write so well. Hâve you got time to write a letter for me ? 
Not now. YouVe got nothing to do. Yes, I hâve. You never hâve 
time to do anything for me. Why doesn't Henry write it for you? He 
writes better than I. He bas got no time now. What is he doing? He 
is working in the garden. Is that your paper? It is. How very thin 
,itis! It is impossible to write upon it. Where is the inkstand? Hère 
it is. l've got no pen. Here's one. How bad it is! Here's a better 
one. Ah I there you are ! Why do you corne so late ? You never 
corne so early as William. I know that as well as you. I don't wish 
to corne so early as he. How far is it from Paris lo Passy ? Not quite 
so far as from Paris to Auteuil. How many miles is it from London 
to Windsor ? It is thirty-five miles. And from London to Richmond ? 
Only twelve. Do you go as far as Lyons ? I go much further. How far 
do you wish to go? As far as that house. Only as far as that tree. 
How beautiful thoscflowers are! Thpse in granflpapa's garden- are 
quite as fine. That is a splendid one. How large is your grand- 
papa's garden ? It's quito as large as this one. He bas got a mind 
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to sell it. Whj ? Becaase it is so far from his house. How very lazy 
you are ! I? Yes, you. I am not lazier than you. Yes, you are a great 
deal lazier than I. Whose little dog is that ? I don't know. How 
?ery fat it is I Itisn't much fatter than yours. How unbappy ihose 
people are I Why are they unhappy ? Becausc Ihey're so poor. The 
poor are oftener happier than the rieh. Not often. What size is 
you r faiher's new house? Is it large? It's pretty large. It's much 
larger than his old one, but the old one is by far the more 
comfortable of the two. The new one is by far the handsomer of 
the'two. Is that your old hat? It is. It's as good as new. Do you 
Write better than you speak ? I do. John writes as well as his bro- 
ther, but he doesn't read so well as he writes. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON. 

14e LEÇON. 



Aie, ayez. 
Sois, soyez. 
Travaillez. 
Ayons. 

Soyons. 
Travaillons. 



Hâve. 
Be. 

Work. 

Let us(l)have. 

Let us be. 
Let us work. 



Laisser. 

Laissez-moi avoir. 
Laissez-le avoir (qu'il ait) . 
Qu'elle soit polie. 
Qu'ils travaillent. 

Ayez patience. 

Soyez honnête. 

Ne soyez jamais oisif. 

Lisez toujours des livres utiles. 

Travaillons toujours. 

Qu'ils soient toujours obéissants. 

Pourquoi ne la laissez-vous pas 

jouer? 
Ne la laissez pas acheter ce verre. 
Ne le laissez pas prendre mon 

parapluie. 
Que son tîls travaille. 
Que le domestique le fasse. 
Que votre fi-ère l'achète. 

Allez jouer. 

(1) let est le signe de rimpératif; on s*en 
sonne. 



Don*t hâve. 
Don't be. 
Don't work. 
Lot us not 

hâve. 
Let us not be. 
Let us not 

work. 



N'ayez pas. 
Ne soyez pas. 
Ne travaillez pas. 
N'ayons pas. 

Ne soyons pas. 
Ne travaillons pas. 

To let. 
Let me hâve. 
Lethim hâve. 
Let her be poli te. 
Let them work. 

Hâve patience. 

Be honest. 

Never be idle. 

Always read useful books. 

Let us always work. 

Let theni always be obedient. 

Why don't you let her play ? 

Don't let her buy that glass. 
Don't let him take my umbrella. 

Let her son work. 
Let the servant do it. 
Let yourbroiher buy it. 

Go and play. 

sert à la première et b la treisième per- 
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Alliez Yoir, 
Venez lire. 

onner. 

rêter. 

Envoyer. 



Go and see. 
Corne and read. 

To give. Montrer. To show. 

To lend. Apporter. To bring. 

To send. 



Donnez-moi du pain. 

Donnez»m'en. 

Donnez-lui-en. 

Donnez-nous-en. 

Donnez-leur-en. 

Qui vous prête de l'argent? 

Mon ami m'en prête. 

Il lui en prête. 

11 nous en prête. 

Il vous en prête. 

Il leur en prête. 

Apportez-moi la clef. 

Apportez-la-moi. 

Ne lui montrez pas la lettre. 

Ne la lui montrez pas. 

Donnez-nous les deux verres. 

Donnez -les-nous. 

Ne leur prêtez pas notre livro. 

Ne le leur prêtez pas. 

Qui vous apporte la clef? 

Jean me l'apporte. 

11 nous l'apporte. 

Ne vous l'apporte-t-il pas ? 

Elle lui montre ses lettres. 

Les lui montre-t-elle ? 

Pourquoi ne vous les m outre- 1- 

elle pas ? 
Lui montrez-vous les vôtres ^ 
Elle ne me moQtre jamais les 

siennes. 
Elle ne^ montre les siennes ni à 

son père ni à sa mère. 
Ne les leur montre-t-elle pas ? 

Donnez du pain aux enfants. 

Donnez-vous quelque chose à cet 
homme? 

Je ne lui donne rien. 



Encore du pain. 
Y a-t-il encore du pain?« 
11 n'y a plus de vin. 
N'y en a-t-il plus? 
y en a- t-ii encore? 



Give me some bread. 
Give mesiime. 
Give bim some. 
Give us some. 
Give them some. 

Who lends you money ? 
My friend lends me some. 
He knds him some. 
He lends us some. 
He lends you some. 
He lends them some. 

Bring me the key, 
Briug it to me (it me). 
Don't show him the letter. 
Don't show it to him (it him). 
Give us the two glasses. ^ 
Give them to us. 
Don't lend them our book. 
Don't lend it to them. 

Who brings you the key ? 
John brings it to me. 
He brings itto us. 
Doesn't he bring it to you? 
SU% shows him her letters. 
Does she show them to him ? 
Why doesn't she show them to 

you? 
Do you show her yours î 
She never shows mehers. 

She shows hers neither to her 
father nor mother. 

Doesn't she show them to them ? 
[ Give some bread to the children. 
[ Give the children «ome bread. 
i Do you give anything to tbat 

man? 
[ Do you give that man anything? 
I I dou't give him anything. 
I I give him nothing. 

Some more bread. 
Is there any more bread? 
There is no more wine. 
Is there no more ? . 
Is there any more ? 
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11 y a encore un peu d'eau, 

Y a-t-il encore qu)3lques gâteaux? 

Encore beaucoup (beaucoup plus). 
Combien? — encore. 
Ne — plus beaucoup. 

A-t-il encore beaucoup d'argent? 

Il en a encore beaucoup. 

Avez -vous encore beaucoup de 
livres? 

Je n'en ai plus beaucoup (guère). 

Vous en avez beaucoup plus que 
moi. 

Donnez- m'en encore quelques- 
uns. 

Combien en voulez-vous encore ? 

Encore un. 

Prenez-en encore deux. 

Encore dix plumes. 

Combien en avez-vous encore de 

bonnes? 
Je n'en ai plus qu'une bonne. 
Il a un chien de plus que vous. 
Le monde a un empereur de plus. 

L'herbe est verte. 

Que l'herbe est verte ! 

Les enfants aiment à jouer. 

Les garçons de cet âge. 

Les enfants jouent dans le jar- 
din. 

Les chats ont moins d'intelli- 
gence que les chiens. 

Un cheval est pVus fort qu'un 
homme. 

Je n'aime pas les chiens noirs. 

C'ept le devoir de l'homme. 
Aimez-vous le vin ? 
Aimez-vous les fleurs ? 

Bien, beaucoup. 

Les femmes sont beaucoup plus 

méchantes que les hommes. 
Le cheval est très-utile à l'homme 



La vertu est estimable. 
Le vice est odieux. 

Vraiment— réellemen t. 



There is a little more water. 
Are there a fev^ more cakes? 

Much (many) more. 
How much (many) more? 
Not much (many) more. 

Has he got much more money ? 
He bas got a great deal more. 
Hâve you got many more books ? 

1 h aven 't got many more. 
You've got a great many more 

than 1. 
Give me a few more. 

Hov7 many more will you hâve? 

One more. 

Take two more. 

Ten more pens. 

How many more goodoneshave 

you? 
l've got only onc more good one. 
He has got one dog more than yuu. 
The vvrorld has one Emperormore. 

Grass (i) is green. 

How^ green the grass is I 

Children like to play. 

Boys of that âge 

The children are playing in tlte 

gçirden. 
Cats hâve less sensé than dogs. 

A horse is stronger than a man. 

I don't like a black dog (black 

dogs). 
It is a (2) man's duty. 
Do you like wine? 
Are you fond of flowers? 

Far (much, a great deal). 
Women are far more wicked than 



men. 
The horse (3) is very 

man. 
Virtue is estinwtble. 
Vice is odious. 

Indeed — really. 



useful to 



(1) L'article défini n'est pas employé avec les noms communs et abstraits pris dans 
un sens général, ou s'étendant à toute une espèce ou à tout un genre. 

(«) L'article indéfini s'emploie fréquemment avec un nom pris dans un sens géné- 
ral. 

(3) Quand on se sert du singulier pour exprimer une classe ou espèce d'animaux, il 
faut le faire précéder de l'article. II y a une exception pour mon et womun- 
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Hé bien ! — Une chose. Well ! a thing. 

J'aime mieux le vin. I likewine better (1). 

Don't give any méat to the dog. Méat is not good for dogs. I 
don't give hira much. Don't give him any more. Why are dogs so 
fond of méat? Why are you so fon<l of cakes î Because they are good, 
Well, dogs like méat, because it is good. How thirsty I am! What 
wiil you hâve to drink? Will you hâve a glass of water? I like a 
glass of wine better. Don't you like water ? I don't. It's good for 
girls, but wine is good for boys. Indeed ! There is your glass. 
There isn't much in it. I want some more wine. I don't want any 
water with it. Drink that like a good boy, and go and play. Will 
you come and play with me î l've got no time. You never hâve time 
to play with me. People of my âge don't* play. Give me a little 
more water. How much more will you hâve ? Not much. Won't 
yoii hâve a little wine with it? Thankyou. John, bring memy cap, 
stick and little box. You want agréât many things. What are you 
doing there? Let me see. No, I won't. Don't take that penciU Miss. 
I want it Take that one. I want both. Take those two, and give 
one to your brother. How many sheep hasyour unclegot a mind to 
sell? Only fourteen. Does your cousin wantto buy a few more? 
Yes, he does. How many more does he want to buy ? Seven more. 
Let him buy mine. Hâve you got any to sell? Yes, I wantto 
sell seven. Why do you want to sell them? Because I hâve 
more than I want. Why do you always show your letters to your 
sister ? She never shows you hers. She's got none to show. I like to 
show hermine. She likes to read them. Will you come and play 
now? l've got one more lettcr to Write. You are always writing 
letters. To whom do you write somany letters? To William. Why 
do you wnte to him so often? He never writes to you. I like 
to write to him, because I am very fond of him. Don't take that 
inkstand, I want it. Do you know your lesson? Yes, Mamma, I do. 
Come, let me see. Bring me your book. That's a good boy. You do 
know itvtrywell indeed. How good that butter is! Hâve you got 
muchofit? No, not much. Where do you buy it? I don't buy it. 
My mother sends it to me. Who brings it to you? Her servant 
does. Do you show your letters to Henry? I don't. Does he ever 
show you his? Heneverdoes. Doesn't Emily show^ you hers ? She 
doesn't show them to me. She shows them only to her mother. 
Will you lend me a book ? l've got no book to lend. Do you never 
read? YeS; I do. Who lendsyou books? My cousin William does. 

(l) Ne dites pas : Hike buter wine (de meilleur vin). 
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Doesn't he lend y ou some too? He never does. To whom doesyour 
father lend money? He lends some to his friends. D.esn't he lend 
you some? No, he doesnt he gives me some. Willyou lend me so- 
me? Why doesn't your brother lend you some? He doesn't like to 
lend money. What are you reading there ? John's book. Will you 
read it? No, I won't. You are wrong not to read it. It is beautiful. 
Is this John's too ? No that is mine. Will you lend it to me ? Take 
it, but don't show it to John. IVe got no more bread . Will you hâve 
any more ? Yes, a litllemore. Iwant a little more méat too. Bring 
a few more knives. We want two more, Give that boy a glass of 
something to drink. What will you hâve to drink ? A glass of 
wine, Sir. Don*t you like becr? Yes, but Ilike wine better. I want 
that knife, Mamma. Don't let him hâve it. What do you want a 
knife for? To eut my njeat (with). Take your sister's. She won't 
lend it tome. Emily, lend Henry your knife. I want it, Mamma. 
Take mine. Henry wishes lo buy that little dog. It is so very 
pretty ! Don't let him buy it. Children like to play with dogs. 
Well, he's got a cat, let him play with it. I don*t like dogs in a 
house. Cats are not obedient. They are very fond of birds and mice. 
John wants money. Let his father give him some. His father 
won't give him any. Let liim write to his uncle. Let your sister 
send him some. Let his servant bring some more. 



FIFTEENTH LESSON. 



t»« LEÇON. 



J'avais — J'eus. 

Tu avais — Tu eus. 

11 avjîit — Il eut. 

Nous avions — Nous eûmes. 

Yous aviez — Vous eûtes. 

Ils avaient Ils eurent. 

Avais-je — (Eus-je). 
Avais-tu ? 
Avait-il ? 
Avions-nous ? 
Aviez-vous ? 
Avaient-ils ? 

J'étais — Je fus. 

Tu étais — Tu fus. 

Uétait — Ilfut. 

Nous étions -- Nous fûmes. 

Youâ étiez — Vous fûtes . 

Ils étaient •— Ils furent. 



Ihad. 

Thou hadst. 
He had. 
We had. 
You had. 
They had. 

Hadl? 
Hadst thou ? 
Hadhe? 
Had we? 
Had you? 
Had they? 

I was. 
Thou wast. 
He was. 
We were. 
You were. 
They were. 
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WasI. 
Wast thou 
Was he? 
Were we? 
Were you ? 
Were they ? 

Ihavehad. 
Has he had ? 
We hâve had. 
Hâve vou had? 
They hâve had. 

Hâve 1 been ? 
He has been. 
Hâve we been ? 
You hâve been 
Hâve they been? 

I had had. 
He had had. 
Had we had? 
You had had , 
Had they had? 

1 had been. 
Had he been ? 
We had been. 
Had you been ? 
They had been. 

I had not (hada't). 
Had he not (hadn't he)? 
We had not. 
Hadn't you ? 
They had not. 

I was not (wasn't). 
Was he not (wasn't he) ? 
We were not. 
Were you not ? 
They were not. 

I hâve not had— I haven't had. 
Has he not had— Hasn't he had? 
We hâve not had— We haven t 

had. 
Hâve you not had ? Haven't you 

had? 
They hâve not had . They haven t 

had. 

I had not had. I hadn't had . 

(i) Le passé antérieur yetw eu, etc , est également rendu par le pluâ-que-parfalt an- 
glais i I nad had. etc, 



B^aiè-je?(fus-je). 
Etais-tu î 
Était-il ? 
Étions- nous? 
Étiez -vous? 
Etaient-ils ? 

J'ai eu. 
A-t-il eu ? 
Nous avons eu. 
Avez vous eu ? 
Ils ont eu. 

Ai-je été ? 
11 a été. 

Avons-nous été ? 
Vous avez été. 
Ont-ils été ? 

J'avais eu (1). 
H avait eu. 
Avions-nous eu ? 
Vous aviez eu. 
Avaient-ils eu ? 

J'avais été. 
Avait-il été? 
Nous avions été. 
Aviez -vous été? 
Ils avaient été. 

Je n'avais pas. 
N'avait-il pas? 
Nous n'avions pas. 
N'aviez -vous pas? 
Ils n'avaient pas. 

Je n'étais pas. 
N'était-il pas? 
Nous n'étions pas. 
N'étiez-vouspas? 
Ils n'étaient pas. 

Je n'ai pas eu. 
N'a-l-il pas eu? 
Nous n'avons pas eu. 

N'avez-vous pas eu ? 

Ils n'ont pas eu. 



Je n'avais pas eu. 
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N'avait- il pas été! 
Nous n'avions pas été. 
N'aviez-vous pas ed ? 
Ils n'avaient pas été. 

N'avaient-ils pas eu? 

Être eontent-^bien aise. 
Être sûr. 
Assurer. 
Penser (croire). 

Que (conjonction). 

J'avais tant à faire que je n'avais 
pas le temps de lui écrire. 

J'étais bien aise que vous né fus- 
siez pas là. 

11 était siir qu'elle l'avait. 

En était-il bien sur? 

Nous en étions bien aise. 

Croyez -vous qu'il l'ait eu ? 

Je vous assure que oui. 

Je vous assure que non. 

Étudie-t-il ? 

Je crois que oui. 

Je crois que non. 

Je vous assure que nôil. 

Mange- t-il ? 

Je crois que oui. 

Je crois que hôii. 



Had hé not beeiit ttadn't hebeeiit 
We had not been. Wehadn't been. 
Had you not had. Hadn'tyou hàdî 
They had not been. They hadn't 

been. 
Hadn't they had. îtad they not hâdt 

To be glad. 
To be sure. 
To assure. 
To think. 

That. 

I had $0 mueh to do that I had 

no time to write to him. 
I was very glad (that) (1) you were 

not thore. 
He was sure she had jt. 
Was he quite sure of it? 
We were very glad of that. 
Do you think he bas had it ? 
1 assure you he bas. 
I assure you he bas not. 
Does he study? 
I think he doès. 

Ithinknot — Idon't think hé does. 
I assure you he does not. 
Is he eating? 
1 think he is. 
I think not — I don't think he is. 



11 y avait — Il n'y avait pas. 
Il y a eu — Il n'y a pas eu. 



There was -^ There was not 

(wasn't). 
There were — There were not. 
There bas been — There hasn't 

been. 
There hâve been — There bave not 
( been. 
Il y avait eu ■— Il n'y avait pas eu. There had been— There had not 

been. 

Y avait-il t Was there ?— Were there? 

N'y aval t-il pas Was there not (wasn't there)— 

were there not? 

Y a-t-il eu ? Has there been— Hâve there beeti? 
N'y a-t-il pas eu ? Hasn't there been— Haven't there 

been? 

Y avait-il eu? Had thefe been ? 

N'y avait-il pas eu? Had therè not been? Hadn't thèré 

been ? 

Y avait-il beaucoup de monde ? Were there many people ? 
Sous — Dessous. Under — Under it, 

Y avait-il quelque chose sous la Was there anything under the 
table? tabîe? 

(1; Lk conjonction that est souvent supprimée. 
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n y avait eu quelque chose des- There had been something under 

sous. it. 

Avez-vous jamais été là? Hâve you ever been there? 

Votre cousin n'y a-t-il jamais Has your cousin never been there? 

été? 

Il n'y a jamais été. He never has (been there). 



Tout. 

Voilà tout. 
Est-ce là tout? 
Ils étudient tous. 
Vous le savez tous. 
Ne les vendez pas tous. 
Tous les trois — tous les quatre. 
Tout le monde — Chacun. 
Tout — toute chose. 
Chaque — tout. 
Chaque garçon a un livre. 
Je les vois tous. 

Tout adjectif appartient à un sub- 
stantif. 

Tous les ans. 
Tous les six mois. 
Toutes les semaines. 
Tous les jours. 
Toutes les nuits. 
Tous les matins. 
Tous les soirs. 

Quelqu'un. 

Personne. 

Le corps. 

Chaque, chacun. 

Combien y aval l-il de chai ses dan s 

chaque chambre? 
Il y en avait six dans chacune 

d'elles. 
Donnez un gâteau à chacun de 

ces enfants. 
Chacun d'eux en a eu un. 
Mes chiens ont chacun un nom. 

Nous en avons chacun un. 

La France— Les Français. 
L'Angl'^terre — Les Anglais. 
L'Allemagne — Les Allemands. 

Un Français. 

Une Française. 

Une dam« française 

Un Anglais — îine Anglaise. 

Un Allemand — une Allemande. 



Ail. 

That's ail (that is ail). 

Is thatall? 

They ail study. 

You ail know it: 

Don't sell them ail. 

Ail three — ail four. 

Everybody — everyone. 

Everything. 

Every. 

Every boy has got a book. 

I see every one of them (them ail) . 

Every adjective belongs to a sub- 

stantive. 
Every y car. 
Every six montha. 
Every week. 
Every day. 
Every night. 
Every morning. 
Every evening. 

iSomebody — some one. 
A nybody — any one. 
NoDody— no one. 
The body. 

Each. 

How many chairs were there in 

each room? 
There were six in each of them. 

Glve a cake to each of those chil- 

dren. 
Each of them has had one. 
Each of my dogs has a name. 

!We hâve got one each. 
Each of us has got one. 

France — The French. 
England— TheFnglish. 
Germany — The Germans.) 

A Frenchman. 

AFrenchwoman. 

A French lady. 

An Englishman — an English- 

woman. 
A German — a German woman. 
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De quel pays êtes -vous ? 
De quel pays est-elle t 
Est-elle française ? 

Je crois qu'elle est anglaise. 

Un pays — ^Beauté, 

Une famille. 

La bière allemande. 

Les chevaux anglais. 

Un livre français. 

Une langue. 

Comprendre. 

Apprendre. 

Trouver. 

Tout le monde parle français. 
Quelqu'un comprend - il* Talle- 

mand? 
Chacun de mes enfants apprend 

l'anglais . 
11 lit aussi bien le français que 

l'anglais. 
11 parle mieux le français que 

lallemand. 
Je comprends mieux l'anglais 

que je ne le parle. 
Comprenez • vous aussi bien le 

français que l'allemand? 
Nous parlons plus souvent alle- 
mand que français. 

Être, demeurer en France. 
Il demeure à Paris, à Lyon. 
Elle demeure à Calais. ^ 

Aller en France — à Paris. 

Etre au concert. 

Aller au concert. 

Où étiez -vous ? 

J'étais au concert. 

11 ne va jamais au concert. 

Aniourd'hui — hier. 
La leçon d'aujourd'hui. 

U est capitaine. 

Son frère est marchand. 

Je suis tailleur. 

Il est prince . 



What countryman are you ? 
What countrywoman is she t 
Is she a Frenchwoman? Is she 

French ? 
I think she is English. 
A country. Beauty. 
A family. 
German béer. 
English horses. 
A French book. 
A language (tongue). 
To understand. 
To learn. 
To find. 

Everybody speaks Freneh. 

Does any one understand Otev* 
manî 

Each of my children learns En- 
glish. 

He reads French as well as En- 
glish. 

He speaks French better than 
German. 

I understand English better than 
I speakit. 

Do you understand French as 
well as German ? 

We speak German oftener than 
French. 

To be, to live in France. 
He lives in Paris, in Lyons. 
She lives at (1) Calais. 

Toffo to France, to Paris. 

To De at the concert. 

To go to the concert. 

Where were you ? 

I was at the concert. 

He never goes to the concert; 

To-day — ^Yesterday. 
To-day's lesson. 

He is a (S) captain. 
His brother is a merchant. 
I am a tailor. 
He is a prince. 



That man is so good that everybody likes him. Is he rich? Not 
very. His father was a very rich man, but he had a large family. Is 
that his lady? No, that's his sister-in-law. What language are thcy 

(I] On se sert de at devant les noms de viUage, de petite ville oa de place. 
(i) On met l'article a devant les noms de profession tt de titre. 
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German?Ido. Doyou? No, butTve got a good luindto learnit. Do 
learn it, The German language isn't so liard to learn as you think. 
Isn't it a yery difficult language to learn? Yes, itis. Hâve you beeu 
inGermany? Yes,l haye. How do you like thecountry? I lîkeitvery 
mucJi. It is a beautiful pomati^. Are not the Germans fond of béer ? 
Yes, they drink a great deal ofiU Do you like German beer? Ido. 
It is delicious. Where "were you this morning? I wa$ at tàe concert. 
Do you often go to the concert ? Not very often. Were thete many 
people? There were a great many. Many ladies? There wére more 
ladies than gentlemen. Mr. Green was there with his two daughters, 
What fine girls they are I YeS, they are. The old gentleman bas got 
a great cleal of woney. H«re are two poor womei^. Give a penny to 
eaoh. Everybody gives them lomething. I hayen't gol a penny. 
Hâve you got one ? Yes, I bave. Lend me one. I wan't to give it to 
that littleboy. Nobody gives him anything. Give hîm somelhing 
toô. l've gat nothing to give. GHve him something for me Charles, 
What a good boy you are I You hâve been very studious to-day. Do 
you know your German lesson ? 1 know every wof d of it , and I know 
my Bnglish one too. Will you bave anylhing to eat î ! h|tve had 
soraething , thank you. I waa very hungry, but I haven't had any- 
lhing to drink, and 1 am very thiraty. Wa» there no wine in the 
bottle? I don't think there was. There wa» some water in the dé- 
canter. You know, Mamma, I don*t like water. But, my dear, wine 
is not good for litlle boys. It's very good for me, Mamma, I assure 
you. I assure you iti«n*t. Take alittle wine with water. Well, give 
me some. I*m very thirsty. Do you know that person ? Yes^ 1 do. 
Whatis lie? He is a merchant. ^Vliat countryman is he? He is a 
German. Does he spca^ Freneh î Very little. The Germans don't 
speak Freneh well. Doyau speak English, Sir? No, Sir. Why don't 
you learn it? I amlearninie it. Do you find it difficult? I don't find 
it very easjy. The German is more difficult, I think. No, it isn't. Do 
you find the Freneh easier ? I don't. Which is the finestt Eaeh of 
them lias its beautîes. Where were you this morning? I was in tite 
garden. Was John with you? Yes, he was. Hadn't he my English 
book? He had no book He never takes yoar English bock. Yes, he 
does very ofcen. He had it yesterday. Do you know where it is? It 
was upon the table this morning. It isn't there now. You take it 
very often too. I haven't had it to^day Hère it is. l've got it. Where 
do you think it was? I don't know. In my father's bat. I am glad 
you've got it. Has youf friend been hère this week ? He waa hère 
yesterday. He generally cornes every day. He has been very ili this 
week< Doea aniM^6âjr in thia houae understand Frenoh? I do« WiU 
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you read this letter for me in English? Yes, Sir, give it to me. I)on*t 
showit to any one. Does your uncle oAen go toEûgland? He goes 
every year. Does he ever go to Germany ? Yes, much oftener than to 
England. He goes there every three months. Does he like Germany? 
Not much. He likes England much better. Why does he go tbere so 
often ? Beaause he has got many friends in Germany. Do his friends 
érer dôme to Fhinee ? Thôy never do . Are they German or French ? 
Who ? Your father's friends. They're neither. They're English. Don't 
they speak French or German? They speak both languages very well. 
Bow much money doesyourfatber give you? He giveseach of us âfteeti 
shillings every two months. Does he give as much to Henry as to 
William? Hegivesmore to Henry, because Henry is older. Hegives 
him two shillings more than to William. Bring us the bread and 
butter. There'sthe bread, but there is no butter. There was some this 
moming. I know therd was, but there is none now. What's that? 
Cakes for the chiidren. There are two for each of them. I don*tflnd 
my key. It wasupon thât box thismornlng. Hasn't the servant got 
it? I don'tthink. She never takes my key. Here's a key. Is that it? It 
is. Where was it? Under your cap. l'm glad Tve got it. Has eaeh ôf 
you got a key? YeS. How inany rooms bave you got? Four. Wô*te 
got one each. Isthelre ttti armchair in each roomf There are two, Who 
hasbeen in the gitrdèh this evening? No body has been in it. Some 
body was there this morhing. Was it you, John? I haven't been 
^here to-day« but William has. Hâve you had my pehhnife? No, I 
haven't. 1 know yoU také it very often. I assure you I haven't hid 
it to-day. I ain Sute yôu had it this moming. It wasn't your». 
Whose was it ? lîenry's, What a good boy Charles was ? How old 
was he ? Hé ytûé nine, but he was not hfgher than the table. He 
was very small for his âge. I was very fond of him. He was one of 
my best friends. I like béer aà well as winè. I don't. I like wine 
âiucli bétter. Ddes he like England better than France? I think he 
likes England bettef^ bnt he lîkes Paris better than Londoh. DoÀs 
he speak Fren^ as Well as English? He spesks English lunch bettéh 
He doesn't speak Frehch s6 i^èlï as German. tie understands a Grer- 
man book better than a French one. They speak English oftener 
than Franeh. 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON. 



16* LEÇON. 



Je travaillais (imparfait). 
Tu travaillais. 

Il travaillait. 
Nous travaillions. 
Vous travailliez. 
Ils travaillaient. 



/^ 



Je travaillai (passé défini). 
Il travailla. 
Nous travaillâmes. 
Vous travaillâtes. 
Ils travaillèrent. 

Travaillai- je ? 
Travaillas- tu? 
Travailla-t-il? 
Travaillâmes-nous ? 
Travaillâtes-vous ? 
Travaillèrent-ils î 

Je ne travaillai pas. 
Il ne travailla pas. 
Nous ne travaillâme s pas 
Vous ne travaillâtes pas. 
Ils ne travaillèrent pas. 
Ne travaillèrent -ils pas ? 

Travaillé (participe passé). 
J'ai travaillé (passé indéfini). 

A-t-il travaillé? 
Nous n'avons pas travaillé. 
N'avez-vous pas travaillé ? 
Ils n*ont pas travaillé. 

J'avais travaillé (plusque parfait). 

Avait-il travaillé? 

Nous n'avions pas travaillé. 



I worked (1)— I was working (!!). 

Thou workedst— Thou w^ast work- 
ing. 

He v^rorked— He was working. 

We worked —We were working. 

You worked — ^You were working. 

They worked— They were work- 
ing. 

I worked. 
He worked. 
We worked . 
You worked. 
They worked. 

I)id(3)lwork? 
Didst thou work ? 
Bid he work ? 
Did we work? 
Did you work ? 
Did they work ? 

î did not (didn't) work. 

He didn't work. 

We did not work. 

You dldn't work. 

They did not work. 

Did they not (didn't they) work ? 

Worked (4;. 

I hâve worked (I hâve been work- 
ing). 
Has ne worked? 
We haven't worked. 
Haven't you worked ? 
They hâve not worked. 

I had worked (I had been work- 
ing). 
Had he worked ? 
We had not worked. 



(1) L'imparfait anglais (qui correspond à l'imparfait et au passé défini français) se 
irme en ajoutant ed à Vinfinitif. On se sert du verbe to 6e avec le participe présent 



forme _ __ _ 

qOUT exprimer une action présente (non achevée} relativement à une autre action ou 
\ une époque mentionnée. 
(9; Cette forme correspond surtout à l'imparfait firançais. 

(3) On se sert du signe ôid à l'imparfait comme dn signe do au présent. 

(4) Le participe passé se forme de la même manière que Timparfait 
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N'aviez-vouspas tray aillé? 
Ils n'avaient pas travaillé. 



Hadn't you workedî 
They had not worked. 



Infinitif. 


Imperfecf^. 


ParticipU. 


To assure. 


I assured. 




Assured (1). 


To belong. 


I belonged. 




Belonged. 


Tolive. 


Ilived. 




Lived. 


To love. 


1 loved. 




Loved. 


To like. 


1 liked. 




Liked. 


To play. 


I played. 




Played. 


To thank. 


I thanked. 




Thanked. 


To want. 


I wanted. 




Wanted. 


To wish. 


I wished. 




Wished. 


Infinitif. 


Imperfectigt. 


Fêrticiple, 


Tobring (2). 


I brought. 




Brouffht. 
Bought. 


To buy. 


1 bought. 




Tothink. 


I thought. 




Thought. 


To corne. 


I came. 




Corne. 


Togo. 


I went. 




Gone. 


Todo. 


Idid. 




Donc. 


To eut. 


I eut. 




Cut. 


To let. 


Ilot. 




Let. 


To find. 


I found. 




Found. 


To know. 


I knew. 




Kuown. 


To show. 


I showed. 




Shown. 


Toeat. • 


I eat (ate). 




Eaten. 


To give. 


I gave. 




Given. 


Tospeak. 


I spoke. 




Spoken. 
Taken. 


To take.. 


I took. 




To Write. 


I wrote. 




Written. 


To drink. 


I drank. 




Drunk. 


To see. 


I saw. 




Seen. 


Tolend. 


I lent. 




Lent. 


Tosend. 


I sent. 




Sent. 


To learn. 


I leamt. 




Leamt. 


To read. 


1 read. 




Read. 


Tosell. 


I sold. 




Sold. 


To understaud. 


I understood. 


Understood. 


Appeler. 




To call. R. 




Recevoir. 




To receive 


. R. 


Avoir coutume • 


-l'habitude. 


To use. R. 





Quand — lorsque. 
La semaine dernière. 
La nuit dernière. 
Hier (au) soir. 

Toute la journée. 

Toute une journée (entière). 



When. 

Last week. 

Last night. 

Yesterday evening — Last night. 

Ail day — The whole day. 
A whole day. 



(1) On ajonte d seulement lorsque l'iafluitif est terminé par «« 
w Les verbes suivants sont irréfuUçrs* 
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Toute la matinéi^t 
Toute la soirée. 

Le matin (dans la matinée). 
Le soir. 

11 travaillait beaucoup lorsqu'il 
était à Paris. 

Nous parlions souvent de vous. 

Quand elle yenait, ^lle nous ap- 
portait des ^s^teaux. 

Jeconnaissaig^un petit garçon. 

Les garçons rappelaient Jack. 

Je raimais beaucoup. 

Il voulait tQUJoui^s jouer avec 
moi. 

Je pensais que la maison appar- 
tenait à Mr. Gr«tm. 



— M — 

Alltb6iB0i«i]i«t^71^e«li»l«mMm^ 



ing. 
AU the evening— The wholeeven- 

in»- 
In tSe moming. 
In thç evening. 

He worlced (used (4) to worlf) v^j 

bard wben he v^as in Pàns . 
We sppk^ of y ou verj oftep, 
Wben sjie came, she btqugj^t 

(used to bring) us cake^. 
I knew a little boy. 
The boys called (used to call) him 

Jt^ck. 
1 liked him very much. 
He always w^anted ta pl|iy witll 

me. 
Ithûughtthe house belengprà to 

Mr. Green. 



Je le remerciai. 

Il m'assura qu'il Tavait fait. 

Nous jouâmes dans le jardin. 

Elle ne lut pas la lettre. 

Vinrent-ils de bonne heure ? 

Ne lui écrivit-elle pç-s ? 

Oui. 

Elle lui écrivit plusieurs lettres. 

Que faisait-il qu^n(^ vous le vîtes? 

Il travaillait. 

Je lisais lorsqu'il viiUt. 

Il y avait deux hjOn;ipies dans no- 
tre verger ce mat^. 

Que faisaient-ils? 

Ils coupaient du bois- 

Que lisie:ç-vaus là ? 

Je crois que vous écriviez quelque 
chose. 

Henri a pris votre caniÇ 

Qui a fait cela ? 
Avez- vous appris votre leçon^ 
Combien de lettres ave^-voua 
. éprites aujoiyrd'hui î 



I thanked him, 

He assured me he had doue il. 

We played in the garden. 

She didi^'t read the letter. 

Bid they come early ? 

Didn't she write to him ? 

Shedid. 

She VTFOte him several letterç^. 

Wbatw^as he doing v^ieft yç^ 

i|aw him ? 
He w^s working. 
I wa^ reading vrhen he cas»».. 
Th.Qçe v^re two men in q^v <^ 

Ct^ard this moming. 
Wh,a,t wçre they doing ? 
Thej) v^fere cutting vrood. . 
What vére you readijaç ther^ ? 
I think you were v^ritmg some- 

thing. 

Henry ba^ taken (î), jçour çen^- 

knife. 
Who bas donc that 
Hâve you learnt your lesson.^ 
How many lettera kav^ yo* 

vrritten to-day? 



(i) On fkit souvent usage du verbe to iise quand il estqjiestion d'une ajctioa qui avait 
lieu habituellement. 

(2) On se sert du pariait anglais pour eocprimer une action qui a eu lieu, sans que le 
temps soit spécifié, ou ô?m ua, t^ei^^DS^si^^^^l^ m;^ ï^f^ m^ m fmv^nAi 0<]^ I!on 
parle. 
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A-Wl travaillé cette setMifteT 
J'ai rendu beano<mp ce moifi* 

Ne Tavez-vous pas vu ce soir? 



J'ai travaillé hier. 

n a acheté un cheval la semaine 

dernière. 
Pourquoi n'avez-vous pas apporté 

cela hier soir? 

Nous avons vu Mr. Clay ce matin. 

liui avez- vous parlé ? 

Il nous a donné une lettre pour 
vous. 

Quand votre père a-t-il vendu sa 
maison? 

Il l'a vendue le mma dénier. 

A qui Ta-t-il vendue? 

N'avez-vous pas eu mon couteau 
hier? 

Nan, je ne l'ai pas eu. 

Quand l'avez* voits eu? 

Quand vqus a-t-ii apporté la let- 
tre? 

Qu'avez- vous bu hier au soir? 

Ncnta avans Im une bout^Ue de 
vin. 



Hae he yrorked this week ? 

I hâve sold a grsat dea) ttaii 

m on th. 
Haven't you seen him this even- 
ing? 

I worked (i) jesterday. 

He bought a hdrae laat wéek. 

Why didn't you bring that last 

night? 
We saw Mr. Clav this morning(a). 
We hâve seen Mr. Clay this morn- 

ing (3). 
Did you speak to bioi ? 
He gave as aletter for you. 

When (4) did your ftither sel! hié 

house? 
He aold il last month.^ 
To vhom did he sell it? 
Didn't you hâve my knife yéster - 

dayt 
No, I didn't. 
When did you hâve il? . 
When did he bring you the letterî 

What did you drink las* night f 
We drank a boitltof wine. 



I hâve been working (5) ail day. 
He had been wrîting afî i " 



J'ai travaillé toute la journée. 
Il avait écrit toute la nuit. 
Ne lui aviez-vous pas prêfté un li- 
vre? 
Je n'avais pas appris ma leçan. 
Jean a vendu sa montre. ( 

Jean vient de vendre sa montre, f 



[ night. 
Hadn'l you lent him a book? 

I had not leamt mv lesson. 
John bas been sellîng C6J his 
watch. 



r* Je viens de trouver une dé. 

^ H venait de lui parler. 
/ 

/ Est-ce que voua venez d'écrire î 
Ou vient-il d'acheter cette chaîne. 



I hâve Jutt fmMUà a key. 

He had ju*t spoken (been speak- 

ing) to him* 
Hâve you been writing ? 
Whei*e bas he been buying that 

chaîn ? 



(i) On se sert de Fimparfeit anglais qnaad le temps oè ractten s'est mite esl spéeHW 
et complètement écoule. 
(i) Si la matinée est passée. 
m Si OD esl encore hans la aattaie. 

(4) On se sert de l'imparfait avec when. 

(5) Oase sert de cette forme q«AB<t la durée de Faction efi tpéciAée^ 

(6) Cette forme indique que l'action vient d'avoir lieu: 
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Faire de .. To do with. 

Qu'avpz-Tous fait de mon crayon? "What hâve y ou doae with mj 

pencil ? 

Être au (dans le) jardin. To be in the garden. 

Aller au jardin. To go into (1) the garden. 

Etre à la campagne. To De in the country. 

Aller à la campagne. To go into the country. 

Aller à la cuisine. To go into the kitchen. 

La salle — le salon. The parleur. 

Mon ami était allé au jardin. My mend had gone into the gar- 
den. 

Il était venu à Paris. He had come to (î) Paris. 

Cut me some bread, willyou ? I hâve already eut you some. I 
want some more. You didn't cut me any this morning. Who did? 
Uary did. She v\ras cutting me some this morning when you called 
ker. My aunt v^as hère yesterday. She brought me some cakes. 
How many did she bring you ? She brought methree large ones. 
Did you give one to Alfred ? No, I didn't. Somebody had given 
him some. You've got a new chain, I see. Yes, 1 hâve. It's a niée 
one. When did you buy it ? I bought it last week. I knew you 
wanted to buy one, but I didn't know you had bought one. Has 
your uncle seen it? Yes, hehas. Sell me your old one. Ihave sold 
it. When did you sell it? Isold it yesterday. To whom did you 
sell it? To Henry. I didn't know you wanted a chain. I thought 
you had one. 1 had, but I hâve none now. What hâve you done 
with il? I hâve sold it. What hâve you done with my book ?. I 
hâven't had it. Do you know where it is ? No, I don't. I haven't 
seen it. I don't know what I hâve done with it. Didn't you Icnd 
it to Henry yesterday? I don't think I did. I think he took it. He 
wanted it to show it to his cousin. Why didn't he take William'^ ? 
I don't know. I am not sure he took yours. When did you write to 
your father ? I wrote to him last week. Dp you write to him often? 
Every week. I generally write to him on a Sunday. I reoeived a 
letter from him this morning. Haven't you received one this even- 
ing too? Yes, but it wasn't from him. It was from Germany. Hoyir 
many letters has yont brother written this week ? 1 don't know, he 
has written a great many. Hehas been writing letters ail the week. 
Doesn't your father want to buy horses ? I don't think he does. He 
bought two last month, and he has been buying one to-day. Do you 
want to sell any of yours ? No. 1 sold four yesterday and I hâve 

(i) Info an lieu de in après un verbe qui exprime un mouvemeût ou direction vers 
l'endroit. 

(«) Devant les noms de pays, de ville, de viUaga, etc., to remplace a*, <n, après un 
verbe de mouvement. 
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been selling two this moming. Haye you got any more to sellt 
No, I havent. Here's a ietter for you. Wlio hag brought it? Jolm 
brought it last night. It's from Heaiy. I wrote to him yesterday. 
He hadn't received my Ietter when he wrote this. Why didn't you 
corne when I ealled you ? I waslearning my lesson. I thought you 
knew it last night. I didn't know it very well. Do you know it 
now T I know every word of it* I hâve been learning it the whole 
moraing. You hâve been more studious than I. What hâve yon 
been doing? I hâve beencutting sticks. Where are they? There 
they are. What do you want so many sticks for? We want them 
for our garden. I saw you this moming. Did youT Where î In 
the garden. You were playing there. We had a few friends withus. 
We hâve been playing ail day. 1 wrote to you last week. Did you 
reçoive my Ietter? 1 did. Did you show it to any one? 1 showed it 
to my cousin. Did he read it ? Tes, but I don't think he understood 
it. He doesn't understand English very well. Haven't I lent you a 
book? Yes, you hâve. Hâve you read it? No, I haven't. Ihave 
had no time, and I don't know what Ihave done with it. Henry has 
been selling his watch. Indeed ! Why has he sold it? He wanted 
money. He is always wanting money. A gentleman came hère 
yesterday. He wanted to see you. Whowashe? I don't know. I 
didn't see him. To whom did he speak ? He spoke to the servant. 
Tve found a knife to day. What hâve you done with it? I hâve 
given it to William. Why did you give it to him ? He never gives 
you anything. Yes, he does. He gave me a little silver chain last 
week. Where did you go last night ? I went to the concert. John 
came with me. Did you see Mr. and Mrs. Brown? No, I didn't. 
They were there. I didn't see them. Were there many ladies? 
There were a great many. Who has done that stupid thing ? I 
hâve. What a stupid fellow you are! What has y our sister been 
doinç ail day ? She has been reading, writing and working. How 
hungry Alfred was last night ! He hadn't had anything to eat ail day. 
He eat a great deal. What did he eat ? He ate cold méat and bread. 
Did you eat anything? I didn't. I was not hungry. Ihad been 
eating cakes with Henry, but I drank a great deal. Alfred was very 
thirsty too. We drank threebottles of wine. That was a great deal. 
Tou were wrong to drink so much. Alfred wanted more. Did he 
drink any more? No, he didn't. He had been drinking ail day, 
Where were you going when I saw you this moming ? I was going 
to Bradford. What did you go to Bradford for? I wanted to speak 
to Mr. Grey. What did you do when you were in London ? When 
we were in London we used to write in the moming and read in the 
evening. When Fanny was a little girl she used to learn very well; 
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bufc now sàa isTery Isij. I ^as yérj fond of ber. Beît^otim 
Joluft didnHleam soweUasshe. HeuMd to beYerjr latj. ididii'l 
like hinky beoaùse h6 wss so ntupid. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSO]^» 

170 LEÇON. 



Stâin^r. To blâme. ïl. 

Louor. To praise. R. 

Punir. To punish. R. 

Agir. Toact. R. 

Entendre. 

£^e récompensé. 

Par -de. 

Il paéri te d'être puni. 

Je suis souvent puni. 

Il est aînié de sa mère . 

Par qui ayez-vous été blâmé? 

Qui, (pronom relatif). 
Ûhomme qui apporta la lettre. 
Voici le garçon qui n'avait pas 

appris sa leçon, et qui a été 

puni. 
hm daxBte qmeont dan» le je?-- 

din. 

Oui. ^ 

I^a maison qui ap partien t, à mon 

père. •"' 

Kenfant qui joue dans le jardin. 

Vcôei lee ambrée q^ui ne produi- 
sent pas de fruits, et qui sont 
si beaux. 



Récompense. To reward* 
Produire. To produce. '• 

TiXA^i*^^ i '^^ aeserve. R. 

Mériter. j| Tobédesefviiig(ol). 

To hear, heard,heard. 
To be rewarded {*) 



e deserves to be punished. 
I am often punished. 
He îs loved oy is mother. 
By whom hare yow been blameéf 

Who(a)»*wtbat. 

The man wl^o brougbt the letteç. 

This is the boy wlio had not 

leamt his lesson, and thatha» 

been punished. 
The ladies whoare m tbet ^ardesu 

Which, (a> 0» that. 

The houae whiçh belonged tp my 

fàther. 
The ehild which is plajîng in t^ 

garden. 
Thèse are the trees^hieh produite 

no fruit, and that ajee so hand* 

some. 



Wbom (4), tbat. 

The man whom (that> yoa blatte^ 

The man you bhtme. 

Of whom (5). 



Que (relatif). 

L'homme que vous blâmez. 

De qui, dont, duquel, de laquelle, 

desquelles. 
A qui, amqnel^ à laquelle, aux- To whom. 

quels. 

Çl)Les verbes passifô se conjug-ent comme en français. 
(t; Parlant de personnes. 
Ç3j Parlant de choses ou d'animaux . 
(4) Le relatif complément est souvent omis. 

($) Le relatif (/la^ qui remplace who, whom, wkick, et dont on se serbpoar éviter la 
rôpétion de ces pronoms, ne s'emploie pas avec une préposition. 
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Le ^rçm %^ ^0U8 tiime^ ^ant. 

Voilà les demoiselles dont (de qui, 
desquelles) Je vous ai parlée 

La femme dont il parla, à la- 
quelle il donna un shelling. 

Que. 

Le livre que vous lises. 

Les chevaux qu'il aeheta. 
Dont, duquel, de laquelle, des* 

quels. 
Auquel, à laquelle, auxquels. 



Les dés avec lesquels il jouait. 



L'enfant auquel vous avei donné 
quelque cnose à mançer, apr 
partient à la lémms qui est vor 
nue ici hier* 

La maison dans laquollt il ^tait. 



[ The boy of whom ]K>m are so 

I fond. 

The boj whom you are so fond of. 
[ The boy you are so fond of . 
There are the young ladies of 

whom I spoke to you. 
The wom an ne spoke of, to whom 
he gave a shilling. 

Which (0 that. 

I The book which you are reading. 
I The book you are reading. 

The horses he bought. 

Of which. 

To which. 

IThe dog of whieh you were afHri4« 
The dog which you were airaid 
of. 
The dog you were aftmid of • 
The diee with whidi he was play- 

The dice which he was playmg 

with. 
The dice he was playing with. 
The child to which you gave 

something to eat, belongs tQ 

the wom an that «aA# har« 

yesterday. 
The house he was in. 



Dont. 

Il y avait un petit garçon dont le 

nom était Henri. 
Je parlais à Thûmme dont nous 

avo^a yu la m^igon hier. 

I>o ^ duquel. 

àU'*^ auquel. 

Voilà rheanms da ehien dvi^el 
vous avez si peur* 

Est-ce là la dame à la tlle de 
laquelle vous donnes des loccms 
d'anglais? 

Cest la easeuettedu gareondont 
vous aimez tant le ehien, et à 
la sœur duquel vous avez don- 
né un pe^tépagneuL 



Q^^i qui. 



Whose. 

There wasa little boy whose name 

was Henry. 
1 was spealang to the manniiosé 

house we saw yesterday . 

Of whose. 
To who8#. 

That is the man of whoi^ dog you 
were so afraid. 

Is that the lady to whoae daugh^ 
ter you give Ènglish lessons? 

li is tbo cap of tho bov whose 

dog you are so fond ou aad to 
whose sister you gave a little 

s^MUi^. 

iHe (him) who (Ht that (1>. 
The one ou that). 



(t) Partant de choses et (f attimaux. 

(S) Cette première expression est surtout employée dans tm sens général On se 
sert âehim au lieu de he quand le pronom est Goimsàémtii^ 
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Celui qui agit sagement mérite 
d*être loué. 

Je loue celui qui agit sagement. 

Celui -làest heureux qui vit sage- 
ment. 

Celui-là est un ami qui est fidèle 
dans Tadversité. 

11 donnait un livre à celui qui sa- 
vait le mieux sa leçon. 

Punissez celui qui ne sait pas sa 
leçon. 

Celle qui. 

Celle qui est industrieuse mérite 
d'être récompensée. 

Que celle qui est oisive soit pu- 
nie. 

A laquelle de vos filles avez- vous 
donné le livret 

A celle qui le méritait le plus. 



He who acts wisely deserves to 

be praised. 
I praise him who acts v^isely . 
He is happy who lives wisely. 



Celui que. 

Celle que, 

Celui de qui (dont). 
Celle de qui (dont). 
Celui à qui. 
Celle à qui. 

Celui qu'il punit était innocent. 

Il loua celui à qui vous avez 
donné le livre. 

J'ai peur de celui dont vous par- 
lez. 

Il a récompensé celui que vous 
avez puni. 

Celui qui ou que. 

Quel est l'arbre le plus élevé? 
Celui qui ne produit pas de fruit. 

Quelle était la meilleure soie ? 

Celle qui appartenait à ma sœur. 

Quel livre veut-il ? 

Celui que vous lisez. 

(i) Parlant de cbosee ou d'animaux. 



He is a friend who is faithful in 

adversity. 
He used to give a book to theone 

who knew his lesson best. 
Punish the one (him) that does 

not know his lesson. 
She (her) who ou that. 
The one who ou that. 
She who is industrious deserves 

to be rewarded. 
Let her who is idle be punished. 

To which of yout daughters dîd 

you give the book T 
To theone who was most deserv- 
ing of it. 
( He (him) whom. 
{ The one whom. 

IShe (her) whom. 
The one whom. 
He (him) of whom. 
She (her) of whom. 
He (him) to whom. 
She (her) to whom. 

IHe whom he punished was inno- 
cent. 
The one he punished was inno^ 
cent. 
He praised him to whom you 

gave the book. 
I am afraid of the one you are 
speaking of(of the one of whom) 
He nas rewarded the one (him 
whom) you hâve punished. 

J That which (i). 

I The one which ou that. 

Which is the highest tree? 

The one which produces no fruit. 
( Which was the oest silk ? 
) Which silk was the best? 

That which belonged to my 
sister. 

Which book does he want? 
( The one which you are reading. 
I The one you are reading. 
( That which jrou are reading. 
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The one you spoke of. 



Ceux qui . j 

Ceux que. 

Ceux qui sont oisifs sont ordinai- 
rement vicieux. 

Ceux qu'il blâme sont ses meil- 
leurs amis. 

Je connais ceux qui la virent. 

Ceux qui ou que. 

Ceux que vous m'avez donnés 
hier sont meilleurs que ceux 
que vous m'avez apportés la se- 
maine dernière. 

Qui, que. 

C'est la plus jolie femme que 

j'aie jamais vue. 
Le même homme que nous avons 

vu hier. 
La femme et l'enfant que vous 

avez vus hier. 
L'homme et le cheval qui... 
Je suis complaisant envers ceux 

qui sont complaisants envers 

moi. 



They (them) who ou that. 

Those who ou that. 

They {ou those) wbom. 

They who are idle are generally 

vicions. 
Those he blâmes are his best 

friends. 
I know those who saw her. 

Those which (that) (i). 

Those (which) you gave me yes- 
terday are better than those 
(that) you brought me last 
week. 

That («) 

Bhe is the prettiest woman that 

I ever saw. (I hâve ever seen ) 
The same man that we saw yes- 

terday. 
The woman and childtbat(3)you 

saw yesterday. 
The man and horse tbat... 
I am kind to them who are kind 

to me. 



Assez. 

Assez d'argent. 

Y a-t-il assez de chaises. "^ 

11 n'y en a pas assez. 

C'est bien assez. 



Trop. 

Trop petit. 

Il était trop paresseux. 

Trop de. 

Trop peu de. 

Trop d'eau. 

Il y a trop d'arbres. 

Il y avait des fleurs 

danoe. 
Il y en avait trop, 
n y en avait trop peu. 



Enough. 

Enough money. 

Are there chairs enough. 

Thereare not enough. 

It's well enough. 

Too. 

Too smalL 

He was too lazy. 

Too much (many). 
Too little (few). 
Too much water. 
There are too many trees. 
en abon- There were plenty of flowers. 

There were too many (of them). 
There were too few (of them). 



Un autre — d'autre. 
Apportez-moi un autre verre. 
En voici un autre. 



Another — Some othor. 
Bring me another glass. 
Hère his another. 



(i) Pariant de choses ou d'animaux, ^ ^ ,.,,., 

(3} That est employé d«- préférence après uii superlatif et le moi the same. 

(3) On ne peut pas se servir de who parce que child est neutre, ni de whUh k 



du mot ivoman, 



cauM 
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Apportez-nous d'autrasooutoftmt. 
En voici d'autres. 
N'avez-vous pas d'autre pain ? 

N'en avez-voua pas d'autre ? j 

L'autre homme. 
Les autres hommes. 
Ce couteau- ci est trop petit, don- 
nez-moi l'autre. 

Quel autre ? 

Les autres ^e sont pas si bons. 

Quelques-uns étaient oisifs, les 

autres industrieux. 
Ko dites point de mal des autres. 

Quelques — il y a. 

11 y a des garçons très-ingénieti t. 

H y en a parmi eux qui sont bons 

et studieux. . 
Y en a t-il de paresseux ? 
Quelques-uns le sont. 
11 y en a qui sont heureux, tan- 

a.is que d'autres sont mism^a- 

blés... 

Tandis que. 

Nul, aucun. 

Aucun des garçons ne le savait. 

Nul n'est si sourd que celui qui 

ne veut pas entendre. 
Aucun de ceux-là n'est aussi bon 
* que ceux*ci« 

Pas un de ceux que vous voyez 
n'est heureux. 



Bring us sonte olher knivaSi 

Hère are some others. 

Hâve you got no other bread ? 
I Hâve ^rou got no other ? 
I Haven't you got any other ? 

The other man. 

The other men. 

This knife is too small, give me 
the other (one) . 

Which other (one) t 

The others are not so good . 

A few of them Were idle, .the 

others industrious. 
Bon't speak ill of others (1). 

Some. 

Some boys are yery ingenioui, 

Some of them are good and stu- 

dious. 
Are some of them lax]f ? 
Some of them are. 
Some are happy> while othefs are 

misérable. 

While ou whilst. 

None. 

None of the boys knew it. 

None is so deaf as he that will 

not hear. 
None of thos* avs so good fts 

thèse. 
Not one of them you seeis buppy. 



Seul. 

J'étais seul. 

Ils étaient seuls. 

Pas un seul mot. 

Pas un seul . 

Un célibataire^ 

Est-elle demoiselle? 

Je n'ai pas vu un seul homme. 

Le seul, l'unique. 

Le seul (l'unique) compagnon. 

Le seul que j'avais. 

Le maître, la maltresse. 

Vrai. 

Alors —Déjà. 

Comment cela se fait-il ? 

(i) Pris âAo« ao« em séalrut pM (TirUcl 



Alone — Single. 

I was alone. 

Theywere alone. 

Not a single word. 

Not a single one. 

A single man. a bachelor. 

Is she single ? 

I didn't see a single man. 

The only. 

The only companion. 

The only one 1 had. 

The master, the mistress 

True. 

Then -r Already. 

How is that? 
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Do yan ko^w Anjbodj that wishes to leani Gdrqiaii ? T»8, nij 
cottsia dees. Which cousin ? The onewho speaks Frenoh. You've 
g^Uwo coasind who speak Frencb. Yes, I hâve. Which of the two 
isitt The one to whom your father wants to seli his horae< He 
kiiows three or four laoguages already. The dog is the compaQioft 
a&d the friepd of man. Happy is he who finds a friend as true and 
faitbfbl as this animal. No other animal is so mach the oompanioa 
of man as the dog. The dog is the ouly animal that always knows 
hifi master and the friends of his family. The dog is the most saga-* 
eious animal that we hâve. — I want anotherpencil. YouVe always 
wanting^ something. Takethat one. I don't like it. I hâve no other 
to give you. That one is good enough. No it isn't. There are some 
others in that box, let me hâve one of them. Well, take one. Is it a 
good one? It's a great deal better than the one you wanted to give 
Bia, Why don*t you come when 1 call you ? Hâve you ealled met 
Ye^, 1 hâve. I didnH hear you. When did you call met Oidn'tyou 
hear me? No, I didn't. Then you are deaf. You know very well that 
I am. !No, I didu't know you ware, but I know that none la so deaf 
M he who will not hear. Are you often blamed ? I am blamed every 
day. Why? Because I neverknow my lessons. Then you deserve to 
be blamed. I know I do. Wby doD'tyou learn them better? Because 
1 am too lazy. By whom were you blamed yesterday ? And by whom 
hâve you been blamed to-day ? By my master yesterday, to-day by. 
my father, They were right to blâme you. You deserved it. Yes, I 
4id. Your brother deserves to be praised. He always knows his 
iessocs. He is never punished, and you are very often. Some are 
praited while others are blamed. Some deserve it and some don't. 
Some of the boys deserved to be punished, but they were not. Nonf 
ofthem were. 1 hâve been punished to-day. By whom, and why? 
By my French master, because I did not know my lesson. How oftei^ 
you are punished I Yes, pretty often. Henry didn't know his better 
than I, and he wasn't punished. He never is. How is that? I don't 
know. The master likes him better than me. What sort of fruit 
doea that tree produce î It produœs no fruit, I thoiught that every 
tree in your garden produced some fruit. That is the only one that 
produees none. Are those the books you bought yesterday ? Yes. 
Why did you buy so many ? You bought too many of them. I waçt 
them. Hâve you read any of those I lent you last week? Tve read 
every one of them. Some of them are beautiful. — Some people are 
very cruel. Let him who is wicked be punished, and let him who 
la goodbe rewarded. Let him who is rich give to the poor. Let them 
who are idle be blamed. Let us praise her who is indastrious. Let 
themreward thoss who are honest, and punish those who are Aot. 
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They who act wisely dcserve to be praised. — To whîch ofthe boys 
didyou give the book? To the oue (him) who was the most deserv- 
ing of it. What did you give to the others ? Nothing. None of them 
deserved anything. Are not some of them good and studiousî None 
of them are. Very few children are. 1 think you punish them too 
often. I don't punish them often enough. Cut me a little more 
bread. Give me a larger knife, this one is too small. Take that one, 
it 18 much larger. You never hear any one speak English there. 
Very few go there that speak English. Of whom are you speakîng ? 
I am speakingof the man whose brother was herelast night. What 
is he? He is the servant of an Englishman. Does he speak English. 
No, his master speaks French. Whose dog is that? It belongs to 
the gentleman whose hou se was sold last week. How afraid that 
boy is of it ! Don't be afraid, boy. Why are you afraid of dogs? 
Bon'tbe afraid of that one^ it isn't wicked. Itonly wants to play 
with you. How beautiful those flowers are ! Whose house is that? 
It belongs to the father of the boy who was so afraid of your dog. 
Take a cake. Thank you, I am not hungry. I eat too many of them 
Ihis moming. Let us buy a few more of the same. Those you bought 
yesterday were better. Well, let us buy a few of them. Hâve you 
got any cakes like those I bought yesterday ? Yes, Sir. How many 
will you hâve? Seven or eighl. I hâve not so many. Hâve you got 
any other sort as good ? Yes, Sir. Hère are some much better* Give 
me eight of them. With whom were you playing this moming when 
I saw you? I was playing with the boy to whose sister you gave 
some fruit yesterday. Whose horse is that ? It belongs to the 
gentleman to whose daughters you give English lessons. Why 
didn'tyou come and see me last night? I was alone. I didn't know 
you were alone. Not a single person came to see me. — Let them to 
Mrhom much is given be gênerons. 



EIGHTEENTH LESSOlV. 

18* LEÇON. 

Être k la maison. To be at home. 

Rester à la maison. To slay (stop) at home (staid, 

staid). 
Aller à la maison. To go home. 

Venir à la maison. To come home. 

Entrer. To go (come) in. 

Sortir. To go (come) out. 
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Etre sorti. 

11 entra comme un lion et sortit 
comme un agneau. 

Votre père est- il à la maison? 

Non, Monsieur, il est sorti. 

Où allez-vous ? 

Nous allons à la maison (nous 
rentrons). 

Je sors. 

Le chien veut entrer. 

Quand il est entré (dedans) il 
veut sortir. 

Quand il est dehors il veut en- 
trer. 

Je suis resté dehors toute la nuit. 

Une demi-heure. 

Un quart d'heure. 

A quelle heure? 

Quelle heure est-il? 

Il est trois heures. 

Il est trois heures et quart, trois 

heures et demie. 
Il est quatre heures moins un 

quart. 

Il est quatre heures moins cinq. 
Il vint à quatre heures moins un 
quart. 

A. midi. 
A minuit. 

L'après-midi (dans). 
A une heure du matin. 
A sept heures du soir. 

Avant, devant, avant que. 

Après, après que. 

Derrière. 

Passé, après. 

Jusqu'à, jusqu'à ce que. 

Pas avant. 
^ Pas encore. 
' Presque. 

Plus tard que d'habitude. 

Que vous êtes sorti de bonne 

heure ce matin ! 
nie fit devant moi. 
Avant qu'il entrât (d'entrer). 
Derrière la maison. 
Après vous, Monsieur. 
Il est après dix heures. 
Il est dix heures | assées. 
Nous restâmes à la maison jus- 
^» qu'après aix heures. 



To be out. 

He came in like a lion and went 

out likealamb. 
Is your father at home? 
No, Sir, he is out. 
Where are you going ? 
We are going home. 

I am going out. 

The dog wants to corne in. 

When hd is in he wants to go 

out. 
When he is outhe wants to corne 

in. 
I staid out ail night. 



Half an hour. 

A quarter of an hour. 

Atwhat o'clock? 

What o'clock is it ? 

It is three (o'clock). 

Itis a quarter past three, half* 

past tnree. 
It wants a quarter to four. 

It wants flve minutes to four. 
He came at a quarter to four. 

At twelve (at noon). 

At midnignt. 

In the af ter noon. 

At on e o'clock in the moming. 

At seven o'clock in the evening 

Before. 

After. 

Behind. 

Past. 

Till, until. 

Not till, not before. 

Not yet. 

Neariy, almost 

Later ihan asual. 

How very early you hâve corne 

out this moming 1 
He did it before me. 
Before he came (went) in. 
B.hind the house. 
After you, Sir. 

It is past ten (It's after ten). 

We staid (stopped) at home til] 
past ten o'clock. 

5 
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Ils vinrent après dix heures. 
J'étais ici avant onze heures. 
n vint entre dix et onté heures. 



They came after ten. 

1 was hère before eleven. 

He came between ten and eleven. 



Attendre, s'attendre. 
Attendre. 



Je Tattendais à 

demie. 
Je Tai attendu 

heures. 

Je ne m'attendais pas à cela. 
Ne sorte2 pas encore. 
Attendez un peu (moment). 
Attendes que votre frère rentre. 

11 n'est pas encore six heures. 
J'attends une lettre aujourd'hui. 
J'attendais quelques amis hier 
soir. 



To expect R. 
To wait (for) R. 

denx heures et I expected him at half-past two. 
jusqu'à trois I waited forhimtill threeo'clock. 



I didn't expect that. 

Don't go out yet. 

Wait a moment. 

Wait till your brother cornes 

home. 
It isn't six yet. 
I expect a letter to-day. 
I expected a few friends last 

nigbt. 



Autre chose, quelqu'autre chose. 

Sien autre chose. 

Quelqu'un autre , quelqu'autre 

personne. 
Nul autre, personne autre. 
Qui encore, quelle autre personne. 
Quoi encore, quelle autre chose. 

Que (après autre). 

Quel autre que lui. 

Nul autre que vous. 

Rien que, rien autre chose que... 

Quelque part. 
Nulle part. 

Quelqu'autre part — ailleurs. j 

Pas ailleurs. 

Où encore ? 

Où allèrent-ils encore? 

Vous faut -il autre chose? 

Qu'avez-vous encore fait? 

Sont-ils allés ailleurs ? 

Tout le monde la trouve jolie 

excepté vous (tout nutre que 

vous-). 

11 en est de vous eomme de moi. 
Il en est de cela comme de toute 
autre chose. 

Pas que je sache. 
Rien que je sache. 

Regarder, 

Regardez cette personne. 



Something else. 
Nothing else. 
Somebody else. 

No one else. 
Who else. 
What else. 

But. 

Who else but he. 
No one else but you. 
Nothing else but... 

Somewhere — anywhere. 

Nowhere. 
I Somewhere else. 
j Elsewhere. 

Nowhere else. 

Where else? 

Where else did they go ? 

Do you want anything else? 

What else hâve you done? 

Did they go anywhere else ? 

Every body else but you finds her 
pretty, 

It is with you as with me. 
It is the same with everything 
else. 

Not that I know of. 
Nothing that I know of. 

To look (at) R. 
Look at that person. 
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Ne me r^ardez pas. 

11 regard* pftffout excepté là oîi 

le Tivire é<ait. 
Tiens I (regardez!) yoilà notre 

chien. 

Être ^ ville. 

— à régUse. 

— à récole. 
Aller en ville. 

— àrégjise, 

— à Vééole, 
Être au théâtre. 

— au bal. 

— au marché. 
Aller au théâtre. 

— au hal. 

■^ ai| marché. 
Sa mère l'envoya à Técole. 
Lé gâteau fut envoyé à Técole. 
Ausfii longtemps qu il resta à Vé- 
> cole. 

«aaud il esta Téoole il travaille, 
^ 'est le plvis petit garçon dç l'é- 

coïe. 
Venir de là ville, 
-w* ie réglise. 

— de l'école.^ 

— du marché. 

— du théâtre. 
Henri va*t-ll à Fécole? 

ton pèf alla à Técple la semaine 

dernière. 
Pourquoi j alla-t-il t 
La domestique va au marché tous 

le» matinÉ« 

P^9dre. 

Laisjier, quitter. 

Partir aune ville, d'un pays. 

Partir de chez soi. 

J'avais laissé mon livre dans 
l'autre chambre. 

Lei enfanta Quittent Técole à s\% 
hei;res et aen)id. 

Ils laissèrent Teiifant à la mai- 
son. 

Je suis parti de chez moi à cinq 
heures. 

Eester (avoir de reste). 
Vous reste-tril de l'argent ? 
Il m'ei^ reste un pei;. 
Rest^-t-il encore de Vargent? 



Don't lookatme. 

He looked evérywhere but v^heJre 

the book was. 
Look ! there is ouir dog. 



To be in tourn. 

— atchurch. 

— at schooL 
To go to tûwn. 

— ■ to church. 

— to school. 

To be at the theatcsa, 

— at the bail. 

— at (the) market. 
To go io the theatte. 

-« to the bail. 

— to (the) market. 

His mQtheir sent him to school. 
The cake was sent tothe school. 
An long ai^ he staid at school. 

When he is in sehool he worka. 
Hq is the lea$t boy i^ the schppl. 

To come from town. 
•^ firoDB ohureh. 

— Iro» ftoliOûV. 

— irom (the) market. 

— from the théâtre. 
Does Henry go to school t 

Mw father irant to the aohool 

last week 
What (Ud he go there forî 
The servant goês to market every 

morning. 

To lose, lost, loat. 

To leave, left, left. 

To leave a tow^n, a country. 

To leave home. 

1 had left my book in the other 

room. 
The childrett leave vehool at hal^ 

paat $ix, 
They left the child at home. 

I left home at Ôve. 

To hâve left — to be left. 
fiaveyou açy money letft? 
I hâve a little left< 
la there apy mgnpy left ? 
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Beste-t-il encore des pommes? Arethere any apples left? 

Il en reste quelques unes. There are a f ew left. 

Vous en reste t-il encore î Hâve you any more left ? 

11 ne m*en reste plus. 1 hâve no more left. 

Combien vous en reste-t-il ? How much (many) hâve you left ? 

^ , . . •* n • I How much was there leftî 

Combien en restait-il? J Howmany were there left? 

11 en reste. There is (are) some left. 

Il m'en reste cinq. I hâve fîve (of them) left. 

Ne soyez pas longtemps. Don't be long. 

Que vous y êtes resté longtemps! How long you staid there t 

Comment I Car. Why I for. 

Where dîd you go this mornîng? 1 went to church. Did you go 
anywhere else? No, I didn't. Whom did you see at church? I saw 
your father. Bid you see anybody else that you knew? I didn't. 
What did you give to the boy this moming ? I gave him a small 
loaf. "What else did you give him? I gave him nothing else. I had 
nothing else to give. Tve lost my penknife. Isn't it in that box? 
No, it isn't. Then it is somewhere else. I hâve looked everywhere. 
"What else hâve you lost ? Nothing else that I knlxw of . There is 
your penknife. Where was it? It was in the box. I knew it was 
there. Are you sure that you hâve lost nothing else? I don't think 
I hâve. Your cousin has been hère this afternoon. Who else has 
been hère? No one else that 1 know of. Stop. Yes, I think some 
one else has been hère. Your sister-in-law has been hère. What 
did she want? She wanted to see you. — Do you like your cousin 
Fanny ? 1 like everybody else in the house better than her. Do you 
find my chairs pretty ? Not very. I find everything else in the room 
much prettier than your chairs. Do you find that young lady pretty? 
I don't. Everybody else does. Who else flndg her pretty ? Henry 
does. Henry is a stupid boy. Hedoesn't know what beauty is. I am 
sure you don't, for she is a beautiful girl. At what o'clock did you 
corne to town this moming ? 1 left home at eight. I was in town 
at a quarter to eleven. What did you come to town for ? To see 
my brother. He is at school hère. Hâve you seen him ? No, he was 
ont with the other boys. Did your falher come to town with you? 
No, he didn't. I came alone He had somethingelse to do. He had 
to go elsewhere. At what o'clock do you generally come home in the 
evening ? 1 never come home till half-past ten. What o'clock is it 
now ? 1 don't know. I don't think it's late. It's only a quarter past 
eight. I$n't itlater than that? No, it isn't. Will you come home 
now? Itis too early yet. Too early I why, it is half-past nine. How 
much is it past the half hour? Five or six minutes. How many 
minutes does it want to the half hour? Only three minutes. I knew 
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it was later. I was sure of it. Como home. It is time. Let us go 
home. I won't go home. At what o'clock did you corne home last 
night ? I didn't corne home till seven this morning. Where were 
you? I was in the country with sonae friends. — It wants ten 
minutes to one, now come home I don't think it is so late. Yes, it 
is. — Where were you ail dayyesterday ? Iti the country. Where are 
you goingnow? Home. Will you come with me? Tve got some- 
thing else to do. Di'in't you go to school this morning? No, I went 
to church wiih my mother. At what o'clock do you go to school in 
the morning? At nine. We leave school at twelve. You didn't 
go so early as that yesterday morning, for I saw you at half-past 
nine in the garden. I went an hour later than usual. My father 
wanted me. Where do you comefrom? From our garden. Did you 
see Fanny at the théâtre last night? I didn't. Wasshethere? Yes. 
She saw you. She goes to the théâtre very often. She does, she is 
very fond of the théâtre. She goes almost every evening. Don't 
expect me this evening. l've got a great deal to do> and I expect 
my two cousins from London. 1 hâve lost my stick. You left it in 
the church this morning. I didn't go to church with my stick Yea, 
you did. Well then, I left it there. Were you at church too this 
morning? I was. I didn't see you, I saw you. — I knew a boy 
whose name was Charles. He was good and studious. He went to 
school and learnt his lessons very well. Heworked (he used to 
work) very hard when he was in school. When he came out he played 
with the big boys his friends. He was one of the least boys in 
the school, and everybody liked him because he was a good boy. — 
Were you at the bail last night ? Yes, 1 was. How late did you stay 
there ? Till four. My sisters went home earlier. Has your father 
left Paris ? Not yet. Is he glad to leave it ? I don't think he is. He 
likes Paris very much. Everybody does. Do you expect any one 
this evening? I expect you. Do you expect anybody else? I do. 
Whom else do you expect? Arthur. Why didn't you come last 
night ? I expected you. I was expected somewhere else. Hâve you 
received a letter? No. I hâve been expecting one ail this week, but 
Ihave received none. F.rom whom do you expect one? From my 
father. I am expecting money from him. — Wait for me. Don't h% 
long. Are you going out ? Yes, I am. Well, wait for your brother, 
Is he coming with me? Yes, heis. I didn't know he wanted to 
come out. I saw Miss Clara this morning. She was coming from 
church. I was coming from school when I saw her. How very early 
you leave school I I left school this morning earlier than usual. At 
what o'clock do you go to market in the morning? At seven. I am 
going to the market, will you come withme? What are you going there 
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fort For nothing. How longyouVe staid at marketthîs morning! 
Tes, Tve corne home an hour and a haîf later than usual. 1 l^aven't 
been at the market ail that time . 1 hâve been to see my mother. I 
want sixpence. I dou't think I hâve so much left. Are there any 
cakes left for the cblldren. ) am afraid there are none left. I don't 
think there Ss a single one left. Yes, there is one. It's the only 
one left. Bring thè butter. There iis none left. No butter left! 
Thôre was Some left this morning. Yes, but Henry has been hère 
and you knovr how very fond heis of butter, he has eaten it ail. 



NINETËENTH LE8S0N. 



19» LEÇOOr. 



l'aurai (futur). 
Tu auras. 
Il aura. 
Nous aurons. 
Vous aurez. , 
ns auront. 

Je serai. 
Tu seras. 
U seya. 
Nous serons. 
Tous serez. 
ils seront. 

Je travaillerai. 
Tu travailleras, 
tl travaillera. 
Noué travaillerons. 
Voué travaillerez. 

Ils travailleront 



0tnei>. 

Déjeuner. 

Arriver. 

'Suivre. 

ftester. 



Le déjeûner, le dîner. 



To dine. R. 
Tobreakfast.R. 
To arrive. R, 
to follow. fi. 
To remain. R. 



I shall 01» will hâve. 
Thott wilt ou shalt hâve. 
He will ou shall hâve. 
We shall eu will hâve. 
You will ou shall hâve. 
They vfrill ou shall hâve, 

I shall ou will be. 
Thouwiit 0» shalt b€. 
Ha will ou shall be. 
We shall ou will be. 
you will ou shall be. 
They will ou shall be. 

I shall ou will work (l'il work). 
Thou wilt ou shalt work. 
He will ou shall work (hell workj, 
We shall ou will work (we'U work] . 
You will ou shall work (youll 

work). 
They will ou shall work (they' Il 

work). 

Être dé retour. Tô be back. 
Retourner. To go back, ta 

retum. R. 
Revenir. To corne back, 

to l'eturn. 
The breakfast, the dinner. 



iHAIX (!)• 

Je vous attendrai demai^i. J shf^ll expect yqu to-morrow. 

(t) SMl k la ire personne exprime simplement une ehose Aitve. 
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Nous irons itlia, campagne. 

J'y serai. 

Nous dînerons à la maison. 

Je ne 9erai pas de retour avant 

cinq heures. 
Je crois que nous partirons d'ici 

demain. 
Nous en. serons bien aise. 



We shall go iato the country. 

I shall be tnere. 

Wesball dîne at home, 

I shall not (I snan't) be back titl 

five. 
I think wç shall leave hère to* 

morrow. 
We shall be very glad of it; 



WILL (1). 



Il vous attendra demain . 

VduB recevrez une lettre. 

Ils déjeûneront à la maison. 

Vous y arriverez à deux heures. 

n y sera. 

Il croit que vous retournerez à 

Londres demaip. 
Ils ne reviendront pas. 



He will expeot you to^morrow. 
You will receive a letter. 
They will breakfast at home. 
You will arrive there at two. 
He will bethere. 
He thinks you will go back to 

London to-morrow. 
They will not (won't) eom« back 

(return). 



WILL (i). 



Je punirai les méchants. 
Nous récompenserons les bons. 
Je l'en blâmerai. 
Nous Ven louerons. 
Je vous le donnerai. 



I will punish the wicked. 
We will reward the good. 
I will blâme him for it. 
We will praise him for it» 
I will give it to you. 



SfiALL(3). 



J'ai besoin du canif. 
Vous Aé l'aurez pas. 
C'est un méchant garçon, il ne 

sortira pas aujourd'hui. 
Ils ne sortiront pas qu'ils n'aient 

fait leur devoir (tâche). 
Vous le ferez tout de suite. 

Vous BL'irez pas iouer que vous n^ 

sachiez votre leçon. 
J'ai besoin de votre assistance. 
Vous l'aurez. 



I want the penknife. 

You shan't (shall not): kavA il. . 

He is a naughty boy, he shall not 

go out to-day. 
They shan't go ont until thoîf 

hâve donc tkeir task. 
You shall do it directly (in- 

gtantly). 
You shall not go and play untll 

you know your lesson. 
I want your assistance. 
You shall hâve it. 



Vous couperai -je du pain? ) 

Voulez-vous que je vous coupe [Shall (4) Icutyousome bread? 

du paint ) 

Sortirons-nous'cette après-midi? Shall "Ve go out this afternoon ? 



\z)ShaUk laâ«et 



ge p^gçBne exprima simpientent me ebo^ Itature- ^ ^ 
personne exprime une menace, une résolution ou une promeBse. 



klaSe personne exprime une menace, une promesse oucomwan- 

'(ïyoii se sert toujours de «AaW àla ire personne interrogativement, lûasi qu'àU »• 
quand on réfère à la volonté d'une aulre personne. 



4^, 
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Que ferons-nous? 

Voulez-vous que je le fasse pour 

vous î 
Voulez- vous que Jean le fasse? 
Aurons -nous quelque chose à 

boire? 
Voulez-vous que le domestique y 

aille? 

Quand arriveront-ils? 

Votre cousin ira-t-il au concert? 

Oui. 

M'apportera- t-il le livre? 

A quelle heure sera-t-il de re- 
tour? 

Quand reviendrez-vous ? 

Ecrirez -vous à votre sœur ? 

Le ferez-vous pour moi ? 

Le fera-t-il (voudra-t-il le faire)? 

Je suis sûr qu'il le fera. 

Ma foi je n'en sais rien. 

Croyez-vous qu'il retournera en 
Angleterre (qu'il retourne) ? 

Serez-vous à la maison ce soir ? 

Aurez*vous de Targent demain ? 

L'année prochaine. 

La semaine prochaine. 

Lundi prochain. 

Le lendemain. 

Le jour suivant. 

Dans la chambre à côté. 

Il entra dans ia chambre à côté. 

Après-demain. 

Avant-hier. 

L'avant-dernière année. 

L'avant-dernière nuit. 

Quand reviendra-t-il (revient-il)? 
Il ira (va) à Londres le mois pro* 

chain. 
Ir<$z-vous (allez vous) quelque 

part ce soir? 

Qu'allez-vous faire ? 

Je vais lire. 

Ils vont dîner. 

Vous n'allez pas nous quitter? 



What shall we do ? 
Shall I do it for you ? 

Shall John do it? 

Shall we hâve something 

drink? 
Shall the servant go there ? 



to 



When will (1) they arrive. 

Will y our cousin go to the concert? 

Hewill. 

Will he bring me the book ? 

At what o'clock will he be back ? 

When will you return ? 

WiU you Write to your sister ? 

Will you do it for me ? 

Willhe do it? 

I am sure hewill. 

I am sure I don't know. 

Do you think he will return to 

England ? 
Will (shall) jou be at home this 

evening. 
Shall you havemoney to-morrow? 

Nextyear. 

Next week. 

Next Monday. On Monday next. 

Next day — the next day . 

The following day. 

In th '. next room. 

He went into the next room. 

The day after to-morrow. 

The day before yesterday. 

The year before last. 

The night before last. 

When is he coming (2) back ? 
He is going to London next 

month. 
Are you going anywhere this 

evening ? 

What are you going to do ? 
I am going to read. 
They are going to dine. 
You are not going to leave us? 



fi) Hormis le cas otiTon réfère à la volonté d'une autre personne, on emploie toujours 
«owà las*: personne intenrogativement. On s'en sert aussi généralement à la 2« per- 
sonne- 

(2) On se sert souvent du présent (de (o be avec le participe présent) pour expri- 
mer Tintention de f^ire une chose- 
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Compter, avoir Tintention. 

Se proposer. 

Résider 



To intend. R. 
To purpose. R. 
To réside. R. 



Ils ont J 'intention de résider en 

Angleterre 
Je compte venir vous voir demain. 



Quand comptez 

Henri ? 
Je me propose d'aller à Londres 

la semaine prochaine. 



They intend to réside (residing) 

inEogland (1). 
I inteiid coming to see you to- 

morrow. 
vous écrire à When do you intend writing.to 

Henry ? 
I purpose to go (going) to London 

nextweek. 



Répéter. 

Ecrire à la maison (chez soi). 

Quand il rentrera je lui donnerai 

le livre. 
Quand vous recevrez cette lettre 

je serai à Rome. 
Vous serez puni quand mon père 

rentrera. 
Aussitôt que vous saurez votre 

leçon venez la répéter. 
J'écrirai chez moi (à la maison) 

aussitôt que j'arriverai. 

Chez qui ? (avec être). 

Chez qui étiez-vous ? 
Il était chez nous, 

— chez moi. 

— chez vous. 

— chez elle. 

— chez eux. 



To refieat. R. 
To Write home. 

When he comes (2) home I shall 

give him the book. 
When you receive this letter I 

shall be in Rome. 
You'U be punished when my 

father comes home. 
As soon as you know your lesson 

corne and repeat it. 
I shall Write home as soon as I 

arrive. 

At whose house ? 

At whose house were you ? 
He was at our house. 

— at my house. 

— at your house. 

— at ner house. 

— at their house. 



Chez mon père. • 

Je serai chez mon oncle. 

Chez Mr. Green. 

Chez qui; (aller). 

Chez qui avez -vous été hier soir? 

J'ai été chez mon frère. 

Il vint chez nous. 

A quelle heure avez-vous été chez 

lui? 
Allez-vous chez Mr. Black? 
Allez-vous chez quelqu'un ? 

De chez qui? 



At my father's (3) . 

I shall be at my uncle's. 

At Mr. Green's. 

To whose house (to whom) . 

To whose house did you go iast 

night ? 
1 went to my brother's (4). 
He came to our house. 
At what o'clock did you go to his 

house (to him) ? 
Are you going to Mr Black's ? 
Are you going to any one ? 

From whose house (where from)? 



(i) Après les verbes toiniend, to purpose, on emploie souvent le participe présent- 
f2) Après w^en (lorsque), (w soon as {aussitôt que), on emploie souvent le présent au 
lien du futur. 

(3) House est sous-entendu. 

(4) On peut omettre 's avec un verbede mouvement. 
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Je viens de chez ma sœur. 
Venez- vous de chez lui ? 
Non. je viens de chez vous. 
Je viens de chez moi. 



74 — 

I come from my sister*». 

Do you come from his housd T 

No, I come from yours. 

I come from home. 



Ce que. 

Volfeî ce qu'il vous fauli 
Voilà ce ^ue j'aime. 
Voybtis ce que vous faites. 
Voj'ons ce aue vous -savez. 
Voilà ce qu il mange. 

Tout ce que. 
Tout ce qu'il boit. 
Tout ce qvLè.]Q sais, c'est que... 
Ce qu9 j'aimQ le mieux c'est le 
vîn. 

61. 

Si vous voulez. 
0i elle voulait, 
gi vous aviez voulu. 

Comme vous voudrez (voulez). 
Faites comme vous voudrez. 



What. 

This is what you want. 
That is what I like. 
Let me see what you are doing. 
Let me see what you knoW. 
That is what he eats. 

AU Ihat. 

411 (that) (1) he drinkç. 
AU that I know is that.., 
What I like best, is wine, 

If. 

If you like. 
If she liked. 
If you hadJUked. 

As you like. 
Do as you like. 



Qu'il reste là 
qu'il ifoudra. 

Restez dîner avec nous. 

Ils restèrent dîner. 

11 restera dîner chez mon père. 



aussi longtemps Let him stay there as long as hé 
likes. 



Pas du tout. 

Rien du tout, absolument rien. 

Affairé, occupé. 
Affaire, commerce. 
Niche (à chien) 

Je sufci fôcfcupîé) à lire. 
J'étais (occupé) à lire. 
Je serai (occupé) à lire. 



Stay and dine with us, 
They staid dinner (stayed) . 
He will stay and dme at my 
father's. 

Not at ail. 
Nothing at ail. 

Busy. 

Business. 

Kennel. 

t am reading. 
1 was reading. 
I shall be reading. 



t àm èoing tô Mr. Green's this afternoon, will you come with me ? 
No, î iiileid going into the country this afternoon. Come with me. 
I won*t stop there long. We shall be back soon enough to go into 
thecounlry. l'il go with you. We shall leave home at half-past two. 
We shall be there at a quarter to three. We shall stay there half an 
hdur, an4 w» shall be back at half-past three. Then, you see, we 
shall hâve plenty of time to go into the country. What are you go- 

(1) Jhat étant an relatif complément, |>eat etr« omi». 
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ing b do tiîl ftalf-pftst two t Whafs the time now ? It wants ten 
minutes to one. Well then, I shall go and play ^vith Henry till two, 
Then you'U eomewitb me? Yes. Very well. 1 shall call you at half- 
past two. Al what o'clock do you intend going to the théâtre to- 
fijorrow eveniûgî I atn sure I don'tknow. I shan't go till nlne. And 
ypu? 1 shan't go ^t ail. I shah be very busy to-morrow evening. I 
stâîl hâve to wofk till midnight Are you going anywhere î I am go- 
iûg to toWn. Woû*t yôu go and see your aUnt to day ? You know she 
èxpects you. I àhan't go lo-day. l'il go to-morrow. Will you be back 
eariy ffoi!)l towût Idon'tknow. What do you call early? Do you call 
seyen eairly t I do. Well, 1 shall be back at seveû or before. lên't 
yourfather going to Germany next week ? He intended going, but 
he will ûôl gp till next month. U he going to réside in Germany î 
No, he dqeçn't like that country well enough for that. It's à fine 
country. Yes, but he doesn't understand the lànguage. Is your bro- 
ther going with hini ? My brolher is in London. Indeed 1 I didn't 
know that When dîd he leave ? Last week. When will he return ? 
Not till next year. He is at school there. Didn't you see him before 
ie left? No, ï didnH. I knew your father intended sending him tQ 
London, butl didn't know he was going so soon, When will you 
corne and see us t Shall you be at home this evening? ! shall. Well, 
ru corne and see yoii. At what o'clock will you come ? ^t eight or 
half-past 1 shali stay at home for you. t)id you purpose going any- 
where from eight to nine? Yes, I did, Don't stop at home for me. 
ru come to-morrow or anotber day when you hâve nothing to do, 
Are you c^ming from liome ? No, I am coming from Mr. Green's. t 
shàll come to your hpuse this evening. Don't come this evening» for 
î ehan't he at home. I ^m going put with my sister. Where are you 
goiDg? We are going to Mrs. Hall. Will you come with us ? Thank 
ifou, I will. At what o'clock do you purpose going? At seven. I shall 
be ât your house at a quarter to seven. Will that be soon enough ? 
Cqw sooner if you likè, but don't come later. Hâve you seen Mr. 
Charles to-day? I hay0. I come from his house now. How is 
he? Quitewell. I am glad to hear it. He bas been very ill. He is 
^uite well now- I^end me that pencil, Henry. No, I won't. It isn't 
yours. Yes, it is. No, it's my brothers. It isn't ; it's mine and you 
shan't hâve it. | know it's his, and I shall hâve it when he cornes 
home. He won't be at home till half-past ten. Lend it to me like a 
gppdbpy. Iwantit. I won't lend it toyou. TU take my father's. You 
3hftn'ttakeit. Ypu'U see if I don't. tfyou do you shall bepunished. 
You shiall be sent to school. Sir. Shall I give the children any- 
thing to eat ? Not now, it's too early. They shan't hâve anything 
to eat till five. Shall 1 bring you your cap ? No, I don't want it. The 
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dog will take it. No, he won't. Yes, he will. He's got it. He is play- 
ingwith it. Well, let him play wilh it if he likes. Shall I bring any- 
thing for the children ? Don't buy anything for them to-day. They 
haven't done their tasks. They shan't go out. They shall stay at 
home the whole day. They shall hâve nothing but bread and water. 
I am going to bave a dog next week, A large one î No, a little black 
spaniel. Vil show itto you when you corne. Your father won't likeit 
You know he does notlike dogs. Hewon't let it corne into thehouse. 
It will bave it's kennel behind the house. Father, Henry is going to 
hâve a dog. Indeed ! It shan't corne into the house. Why doesn't 
your friend stay and dine with us ? He is expected somewhere else. 
His brother-in law expects him. Will you lend me this book for 
this evening ? No, I want it. I am going to study this evening. I will 
lend it you to-morrow morning if you like. I shan't want it to- 
morrow,Iam going out. Wheredoyou purpose going? ToGreenwich. 
Whatareyou going there for? To seemy brother. Willyouwritethat 
letter for me? 1 am very busy now. Henry will write it for you. If he 
won't, I will. You haven't shown me what you bought last night. 
Haven't I ? No, you haven't. l'il show it you now. This is what I 
bought. It's an inkstand. How very pretty it is ! I wish to read. 
Well, read. What are you writing there ? Nothing. Tve found what 
I had lost. I am glad of it. Were there many people at the concert 
last night ? There were many gentlemen, but very few ladies. The 
gentlemen had arrived an hour before the ladies. Will they go to 
his house? They won't. Will you go to his house? I won't. When 
will she corne to your house ? To-morrow. Is Henry at home ? No, 
he isn't. He won't be in till nine. Will you wait for him ? l've got 
no time. Are you sure he will be back at nine? Yes, l'm sure he will. 
ni come back at nine. Take what you like. I will do as I like. You 
shall do as I like, not as you like. You shall hâve nothing to eat. 
You are not hungry. What shall I give to that man ? Shall I give 
him money? If you like. Is he going to leave you ? He hasleft us. 
He was not going to remam hère. Ail those who looked at her saw 
that she was pretty. Is that ail they say ? Isn't that enough ? AU 
that he givesher. Ail that you hâve lost. Is that ail you want? Ail that 
you see is mine. I shall send him ail (that) l've received. He showed 
me ail those he had. Does he understand ail that he reads? Do they 
give you ail they fînd ? AU those you brought me yesterday are 
better than those I bought. I want to go out. That is possible, but 
you shan't. You shall stay at home and learn your lesson. You shan't 
go out until you know it. As soon as you know it you shall go out. 
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TWENTIETH LESSON. 

20« LEÇON. 



J'aurai eu (futur passé). 
11 aura eu. 
Nous aurons eu. 
Vous aurez eu. 
Us auront eu. 

J'aurai été. 
Il aura été. 
Nous aurons été. 
Vous aurez été. 
Ils auront été. 

J'aurai aimé. 
Il aura aimé. 
Nous aurons aimé. 
Vous aurez aimé. 
Ils auront aimé. 

Finir. 
Copier. 
Commencer. 
Casser. 

J'aurai fini cet ouvrage (ce tra- 
vail) quand il viendra. 
Vous aurez lu la lettre avant 

qu'ils viennent. 
Il aura fait son devoir avant que 

vous commenciez le vôtre. 
Quand vous aurez lu le livre, 

vous le donnerez à Henri. 
Aussitôt que vous aurez fini votre 

lettre, vous irez jouer. 
Après que vous aurez copié 

cette lettre-là, vous copierez 

celle-ci. 
Je ferai cela après que j'aurai 

appris ma leçon d'anglais. 

Avoir fini. 

Etre parti. 

Avez-vous fini? 

J'aurai bientôt fini. 

Venez quand vous 'aurez fini. 

Nous aurons fini avant qu'il 

vienne. 
Il est parti. 



I sball (will) havehad. 
He will (shall) hâve had. 
V7e shall (willj havehad. 
You will (shall) hâve had. 
They will (shall) hâve had. 

I shall (will) hâve been. 
He will [shall) hâve been. 
We shall (willj bave been. 
You will (shall) bave been. 
They will (shall) baye been. 

I shall (will) bave loved. 
He will (shall) bave loved. 
We shall (will) bave loved. 
You will (shall) bave loved. 
They will (shall) bave loved. 

To finish. R. 

To copy. R. 

To begin, began, begun. 

To break, broke, broken. 



I shall bave finished this work 

wben he comes. 
You will bave read the letter be- 

fore they corne. 
He will bave done bis task before 

you begin yours. 
V7nen you bave read the book, 

you shall (will) give it to Henry. 
As soon as you bave finished your 

letter, you sball go and play. 
After you bave copied that letter, 

you shall (will) copy this one. 

I will do that after I bave learnt 
my English lesson. 

To bave done. 

To be gone-to be ofi^. 

Hâve you done ? 

I shall soon bave done. 

Oome wben you bave done. 

We sball bave done before he 

comes. 
He is gone — he is off. 
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MUST (4). 



Il faut que j'écrive. 

— qu'il écrive. 

— que nous écrivions. 

— que vous écriviez. 

— qu'ils écrivent. 

Il faut aue j'aie écrit. 

J'ai dû écrire, 

11 faut qu'il soit (il doit être). 

11 faut qu'il ait été (il a dû être). 

Vous devez voir. 

Vous avez dû voir. 

J'ai dû en avoir un. 

Il faut qu'il soit puni. 

Il a dû être puni. 

Il tant qu'il tienne ici. 

Il a dû venir (il faut qu'il soit 

venu). 
Il faut que je parte. 

Voua ^vejî dû reoevoir une lettre. 
Ellei ont dû fiçiangef trop de fniit. 

Il faut qu'il ait été bien bon. 

Vous avez dû trouver cela dans 

un livre. 
Il ne faut pas faire cela. 
Koas avons dû le perdre dans le 

jardin. 
Il me le faut (je dois Tavoir)* 
Il nous le faut demain < 
Il faut qu'il Vait eu. 



I must 
He must 
Wé must 
You must 
They must 



> Write. 



I must hâve virritten. 

He must be. 

He must hâve been. 

You must see. 

You must hâve seeu. 

I must hâve had one. 

He must be punished. 

He must hâve been punished. 

He must corne hère. 

Hemust hâve come. 

I must be off. 

You must hâve received a letter. 
They must hâve eaten too muûh 

fruit. 
It must hâve been a very good 

one. 
You must hâve found that in a 

book. 
You must not do that. 
We must hâve lost it in the 

garden. 
I must hâve it. 
We must hâve it to*morrow. 
E[e must hâve had it. 



CAN (2). 



Je peux 

l\ peut 

Nqhs pouvons } comprendre. 

Vous pouvez 

Ils peuvent 

Je ne peux pas. 

Nepuis-je pas? 

Vous ne pouvez pas. 

Ne peuvent-ils pas ? 

Nous ne pouvons pas le lire. 



I can j 

H^ can / 

We oau ) understand* 

You can l 

They can ) 

I cannot — I can't. 

Can 1 not — cant I ? 

You cannot — you can't, 

Can they not — can't they ? 

We can t read it. 



(l) Pas d'infinitif. Âfust n'est pas un verbe impersonnel; il n*est gaère usité gu'au 
présent; les autres temps, eomme on le verra plus loin, sont rendus par le verbe to 
oeobliged» être obligé. 

(3) Can n'a fiftg d'MAUif, ^ âoiiètri considéré comme un vei^e auiittiairf . 
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Ne peat-ilpaisi récrire aussi bien 
que moi? 

Pouvez- vous Tentendre t 
Je ne puis pas le comprendre. 
Il ne peut pas en être bl&mé. 
11 n'a pas pu en être blâmé. 

Us n'ont pas pu le perdre ici. 
Vous n'avez pas pu recevoir lu 

lettre. 
Ne pouvez-vous pas les manger ? 
Elle n'a pas pu lui appartenir. 
Cela ne peut pas être vrai. 
Je sais lire aussi bien que vous. 
Sait-il écrire mieux que cela? 
Pouvez-vous le faire ? 
Oui. 



Can't he Write it as well as I . 

Canyou hearbimt 

I cannot understand bim. 

He cannot be blamed for it. 

He cannot bave been bUmed iat 

it. 
They can't bave lost it bere. 
You cannot bave received fhe 

letter. 
Can't you eat them ? 
It cannot bave belonged to bim. 
It can't be true. 
I can read as well as you. 
Can be Write bett^r than that? 
Can you do it î 
I can. 



MAY (i). 



Je puis sortir. 

Peut-il l'avoir ? 

Nous pouvons manger du fruit. 

Vous pouvez aller jouer. 

Ils peuvent venir. 

Puis-je lire cette lettre ? 

Je veux bien si vous pouvez. 

Peut-il en prendre deux ? 



I may go ont. 
May he bave it T 
We may eat some fruit. 
You may go and play. 
They may come. 
May 1 read this letter ? 
You may if you can. 
May be take two t 



Je puis être (il se peut que je I may be blamed 
sois) blâmé. 

11 se peut qu'il soit blâmé. 

11 se peut que nous soyons blâ- 
més. 

Il se peut que vous soyez blâmé. 

Il se peut qu'ils soient blâmés. 

J'irai peut-être. 

)1 se peut qu'il ne soit pas puni. 

11 ne sera peut-être pas puni. 

Cela se peut. 

Cela peut-être vrai. 

Il se peut que je ne rentre pas 
avant minuit. 



He may be blamed. 
We may be blamed. 

You may be blamed. 
They may be blamed. 
I may go. 

He may not be punished. 

Tbat may be. 
It may be true. 

I may not come borne till injd 
nigbt. 



J'ai pu aimer madame B. 

Il se peut que je ne l'aie pas vu. 

11 se peut qu'il ne l'ait pas com- 
pris. 

Il se peut que nous ne l'ayons pas 
fait. 

Il se peut que vous l'ayez perdu. 



I may bave loved Mrs. B. 
I may not bave seen bim. 
He may not baveunderstood bim. 

We may not bave donc it. 

You may bave lost it. 



ji^ j^y a tantôt le sens de permission, tantôt de pessibilité. C'ett un verkt toiliiairt 
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Il se peut qu'ils ne Talent pas They may not hâve had it. 

eu. 

n se peut que j'aie écrit (j'ai pu I may hâve written. 

écrire). 

Il se peut qu'il s l'aient fait. They may hâve done it. 

Il se peut qu'il n'ait pas été puni. Hemay not hâve been punished. 



Falloir, être obligé. 
Pouvoir, être capable. 
Permettre. 

On me permet. 

On m'attend. 

On m'a permis. 

On lui avait permis. 

On vous permettra. 

Vous permet-on de sortir tous les 

jours? 
On ne nous permettra pas de 

sortir. 
On nous permettait de le faire. 
Il fallait que je lui écrivisse toutes 

les semaines. 
Il m*a fallu sortir (il a fallu que 

je sortisse). 
Il m'a fallu le faire. 
Il n'avait pas pu le faire. 
Il faudra que nous sortions. ] 
11 nous faudra sortir. j 

Ils n'auront pas pu le faire. 

Il se peut qu'il ne puisse pas le 

faire. 
Il lui fallait deux chambres. 
Espérer. 
Dire. 

Que dites-vous ? 

Vous disiez quelque chose , je 
crois? 

Que dira votre père ? 

Il dit qu'il sait parler trois lan- 
gues. 

Dire de. 

Qu'a-t-il dit de cette lettre ? 

Il n'en a rien dit. 

Que dites-vous de ceci ? 

Que pensez-vous de cet homme ? 

Comment trouvez-vous ce cheval? 



Tobeobliged (1). 
Tobeable (2). 
To allow. È. 

I am allowed. 

lam expected. 

I hâve been allowed. 

Hehad been allowed. 

You will be allowed. 

Are you allowed to go out every 

day? 
We shan't be allowed to go out . 

We were allowed to do it. 

I was obliged to write to him 

every week. 
1 hâve been obliged to go out. 

I hâve been obliged to do it. 
He hadn't been able to do it. 

We shall be obliged to go out. 

They won't hâve been able to do 

it. 
He may not be able to do it. 

He wanted two rooms. 

To hope R. 

To say, said, said. 

What do you say? 

You were say in g something, ï 

think? 
What will your father say? 
He says he can speak three lan- 

guages. 

To say to. 

What did he say to* that letter ? 

He said nothing to it. 

What do you say to this? 

What do you thiuk uf that man? 

Howdoyou like that horse ? 



Comment trouvez-vous ce vin ? How do you like that wine ; 

[i) Tobe obliged sert d'infinitif à must (falloir), et à conjuger les temps du verbe fal- 
loir qui ne peuvent pas être rendus par m«/»f. 

(9) F- bêable sert d'infinitif à can et à rendre les temps du verbe pouvoir qui ne peu- 
venipfts être exprimés par can et could. 
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Dire (à quelqu'un), conter. 
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To tell (somebody) (1) told, told. 



n lui dit tout. 

Il a dit à votre père que vous aviez 

vendu votre montre. 
Qui vous a dit cela? 
Le, ainsi. 

Vous me Tavez dit hier au soir. 
Je ne le pense pas. 
Vous le croyez. 
Je l'espère. 
J'espère que non. 

lU'aditàvotre père. 

Il a pu lui dire que... 
Dites-lui qu'il peut l'avoir. 
Dites-lui qu'elle peut venir de- 
main. 
Dites-le lui. 
Quand viendra-t-elle ? 
Je ne saurais vous dire. 
Causer, parler. 
Il parla tout le temps. 
Comme cette femme parle I 
Nous causions ensemble. 

Promettre (à). 

J'ai promis à mon père. 

Je le lui ai promis. 



Une poire. 
Une pomme. 
Un aoricot. 



A pear. 
An apple. 
An apricot. 



He tells him everything. 

He toldyourfatheryou had sold 

your watch. 
Wno (has) told you that, 
So. 

You told me so last night. 
I don't think I did. 
You think so. 
I hope so. 
I hope not. 

!He told it to your father. 
He told your father so. 
He told your father. 
He may hâve told him that,.. 
Tell him he may hâve it. 
Tell her she may come to morrow. 

Tell her so. 

When V7ill she come ? 

I can't tell. 

To talk. R. 

He talked the whole time. 

How that woman talks ! 

We were talking together. 

To promise. R. 

1 hâve promised my father. 

I (hâve) promised it to him. 

Ridicule. ' Ridiculous. 

Epais. Thick. 

Ou bien. Or else. 



Can you lend me any money? I can't to-day, but to- morrow I 
think I shall be able to lend you a little. I shall come to-morrow and 
see if you can let me hâve a little. Come before twelve, or else you 
won't find me at home. I am going out in the afternoon. I 
shall corne at eleven. — Can your little boy write as well as mine? 
He can write better, but he caft't read so well . Will you be able to 
to come to-morrow ? I don't think 1 shall. Why not? 1' ve got so 
many things to do, so many places to go to, that I don't think I 
shall hâve time to come to your house. Why don't you come? 
You know very well that I can't go out in the morning, and I expect 
a few friends in the afternoon. I shan't be able to come and see you 
to morrow at ail ; but the day after to-morrow, if I can, I will. — 
Can you read German? I can both read and write it. W^hich of you 



(i) Le verbe to say prend la préposition to ; comme : 
êtmteàiidy; mais il ne s'emploie guère. 



Il dit à quelqu'un, he sM to 
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two qan read tl^H^ lutter for vç^ef Neither of un cai^. Wq ioxCi un- 
derstand English. Can both of you corne this evening ? Not both, but 
one of us will. Whom did you see this inorning? 1 saw your uncle 
and aunt. You can*t hâve seen bath, for my uncle ia not in Paris. 
I assure you I did. I spoke to him. Your uncle returned yesterday. 
Indeedl Why, I didn't know he was back (had returned). We didn't 
cxpect him till next week. A; what o'cloûk did Henry corne home last 
nighl ? 1 can't tell you. I was out when he came home. Where were 
you? At Mr. Green's. How can you go to those people?! liketo gq 
there very much. I know you don*t like that family. Why don't you 
likethem? { ^$sure you they are very nice people. Nice enough, if 
you like, but I Ônd them so ridiculous. What an idea ! I assure you 
they are not. l've got a great mind to go to Arthur this evening. 
Corne withrpe. Thank you, l can't. Why qan't you? I am going to 
tl^e theafr^. ï hâve proraised to go with my mother and sister. If 
you hâve promisel you must go. Alfred didn't go to school this 
moming. Ye?, he did. Who told you he didn't î He h^s been playing 
behind our house the whole morning. 1 saw him. Don't tell Papa. 
If you do, he will be punished. He deserves it. He was sent to school 
this moming. — I hâve been obliged to sell my horse. What for ? 
I wanted money. Why dîdn't you tell me you wanted some? 1 didn't 
think you had auy. 1 didn't like that horse. He was good for no- 
thing. Who has written that ? John has. I don't think so . Who 
else can Write as well ? Nobody else hère can , and noue of us can 
Write a word of German. What a lazy boy you hâve been ! You 
haven*t learnt your lesson. You don't know a word of it. You must 
learn it. I hope you will know it better to morrow. I hope s|o too. 
Papa, may I go and play? Do you know your lesson ? Yes, Papa. 
Bave you donc your task? Not yet. 'Then you shan't gO and play. 
When you haye donc your task you may, but not before. I will do 
it this evening, Papa. You shall do it directly. I can't now. You 
must and you shall. — Why didn't you corne yesterday î I was 
obliged to stay at home. My mother wanted me. Tell your brother 
when he cqmes home, that I know wh«re he was last night. Wasn't 
he at my aunt's. No, he was at the concert. Who told you so ? 
Nobody told me so, 1 saw him. I shall tell him you told me so. 
Yes, do. He told my mother he was going to my aunt's. He may 
hâve gone there too. The concert didn't begin till eight. That may 
be, but he hasn't spoken a word of it. You purpose going to London 
next week. Who told you we did? Henry told us so last night. 1 
can't flnd î^ny slick anywhere. Hâve you seen it? John has taken 
it with him. ï've lost my key. When did you lose it ? I don't know. 
I papst hâve lost it this morning, when I went out. Mamma, ipay I 
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Write a letter to Papa? You may if you can , but you must not write 
upon that paper, itistoo thick. May I write on tliis? It is thinner. 
You may if you like. — Is Henry gone? No, he is waiting for you. 
He is going to wait till you hâve done. I shan't be long. When will 
you hâve finished your letter ? I shall hâve finished it before you 
havedrunk your bottle of wine. Hâve you done? TU hâve done în 
a moment. Mr. and Mrs. Black will be out. We shan't be able to sce 
them. Are you going to buy books? Yes. Papa has told me that I 
may buy as many as I like ; but I must not show them to Alfred. — 
If you give Alfred so many apples, there will be none left for Wil- 
liam when he comes. We'U buy some more. What do you think of 
that lady? I tbink her a very niée person, butshe doean't talk 
much? Do you like pcople that talk much? I do. Why didn't you 
talk to her? 1 taîked to her the whole time. Somebody is at the 
door. "Who is it? It's Mr. Wpod, Tell him to come in He says he 
can't. Tell him he must. I want to speak to him. He says he 
bas got no time. May I give Charles anything? Yes, you may 
give him a few pears. He says he doesn't like them. May I 
give him something else? You may give him a few apricots. 
Are there any Içft? Yes, a few. Well, give him two or three. — Will 
this stick be long enough ? I think so, ,but it may be too thick. 
Take a thinner one. This one will do. Just the thing. I don't think 
John will come. He may come yet. It isn't late. He may be ill. 
That may be. Or he may hâve had to go some where else. How 
many pears are there left? I don't know. How many do you want? 
Eight. Are there so many left? I don't think so. Therp may be ôve 
or six left, but not more I shall hâve finished my work at leur. 
Then you will hâve finished before John comes. At what o'elock is 
he cominfiT ? At half-past four. But he may be hère at four. Already 
five, and John not yet returned I He may hâve been obliged to wait. 
He ean't hâve been obliged to wait. He may hâve been punisbed. 
He can't bave been punished. He must hâve been. He may not hâve 
understood you. I wrote to hin^, He may not hâve received it. He 
i»U8t haye received your letter. He must hâve received it. He may 
not hâve been abie to read it. He must hâve been able to read it for 
I wtote to him in French. He may not undersland Freneh. Yes he 
does. He may hâve come while you were out. No he didn't. The 
servant said nobody had been hère. She can't hâve told you so , for I 
came this morniog. You, you're nobody. Thankyou.— May 1 go out? 
You may if you like. May I stay out till ten ?Yes, you may, but you 
n^ust be back at ten. I will— Call the lady of the house. Call her, 
and ru tell her everythiog^. Call her, and you shall hear everything. 
-p- May I tell him he may expect you? Yes, you may. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 



2t* LEÇON. 



J'aurais . 
Tu aurais, 
n aurait. 
Nous aurions. 
Vous auriez. 
Ils auraient. 

Je serais. 
Tu serais. 
Il serait. 
Nous serions. 
Vous seriez. 
Us seraient. 

J'aurais eu — été. 
Il aurait eu — été. 
Nous aurions eu — été. 

Vous auriez eu — été. 

Ils auraient eu — été. 

Je n'aurais pas? 
N*auriez-vous pas été? 

Je travaillerais. 
Il travaillerait. 
Nous travaillerions. 
Vous travailleriez. 
Us travailleraient. 

J^aurais travaillé. 
Aurait-il travaillé? 
Nous n'aurions pas cassé. 
N'auriez- vous pas cassé ? 
N'auraient-ils pas eu peur ? 

J'aurais peur de le casser. 
Me blâmeriez- vous ? 
Je pense qu'oui. 
Aurai- je tort? 
Nous aurions été malades. 



I should (would) hâve. 
Thou wouldst (shouldst) hâve. 
He would (should) hâve. 
We should (would) hâve. 
You would (should) hâve. 
They would (should) hâve. 

I should (would) be. 
Thou wouldst (shouldst) be. 
He would (should) be. 
We should (would) be. 
You would (should) be. 
They would (should) be. 

I should (would) hâve had — been. 
He would (should) hâve had — been 
We should (would) hâve had — 

been. 
You would (should) hâve had — 

been. 
They would (should) hâve had — 

been. 

I should not (shouldn't) hâve. 
Would you not (woulan't you ) 

hâve been? 
I should (would) work. 
He would (should) work. 
We should fwould) work. 
You would (should] work. 
They would (should) work. 

I should (would) hâve worked. 
Would he hâve worked?, 
We should not hâve broken. 
Wouldn't you hâve broken? 
Would they not hâve been afraid ? 

I should (1) be afraid to break it, 
Would you blâme me ? 
I think I would. 
Should 1 be wrong? 
We should hâve been ill. 



(i) SfiotUd, à la Ire personne, prédit simplement ; would exprime une résolution, une 

Bromesse, en un mot une volonté. Aux 9e et 3e personnes uxmld prédit simplement. 
>ans un sens d'obligation c'est should qui doit être employé. C'est du reste la même 
règle que pour l'emploi de shaU et weil. On verra un peu plus loin que should aux 2e et 
3e est souvent rendu par le conditionnel du verbe devoir Al Test égale ment à la irr per- 
sonne quand il exprime l'obligation. 
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Je le punirais s'il le faisait. 

L'aurait-il mangé ? 

Nous aurions été blâmés. 

Nous l'aurions récompensé. 

Je lui aurai donné un livre. 

Je pensais que nous le perdrions. 

Que j'aurais été content! 

Le trouverais-je? 

Lui écrirais-je ? 

Aurions- nous été malades? 

Irais-je à Paris ? 

Marie doit le faire. 

Leferai-je, Henri? 

Non, Marie. Pourquoi le feriez- 

vous? 
Donnez-le tout à Alfred. 
Pourquoi Alfred l'aurait-il tout? 

Je voudrais avoir. 

Je n'aimerais pas à y aller. 

Il voudrait écrire. 

Il aurait voulu entrer. 

N'auriez-vous pas voulu le voir? 

Je voudrais avoir vu ce chien. 

Être obligé à quelqu'un. 
Je vous serais bien obligé. 



I would punish him if he did it. 
Would he hâve eaten it? 
We should hâve been blamed . 
We would hâve rewarded him. 
I would hâve given him a book. 
I thoughtwe should lose it. 
How glad I should hâve been ! 
Should Ifindit? 
Should I Write to him ? 
Should we hâve been ill? 
Should I go to Parts ? 
Mary must do it. 
Shalll, Henry? 
No, don't Mary. Why Should you? 

Give it ail to Alfred. 

Why should Alfred hâve it ail? 

I should like to hâve. 

I should n't like to go there* 

He would like to write. 

He would hâve liked to come in. 

Wouldn't you hâve likèd to see 

him? 
I should like to hâve seen that dog 

To be obliged to some one. 

I should be much obliged to yon 



Je devrais. 

Il devrait. 

Nous ne devrions pas. 

Ne devraient- ils pas? 

Je devrais écrire. 

Il devrait l'acheter. 

Pourquoi devrait-il (l'achèterait- 

il)? 
Nous ne devrions pas faire cela. 
Il y a beaucoup de choses que nous 

ne devrions pas faire. 
Ne devriez -vous pas aller là? 
Ils ne devraient pas le dire. 
Vous devez honorer votre père et 

votre mère. 



I should ou ought, 

He should ou ought. 

We ought not (oughn't). 

Should they not (shouldn't they)? 

I ought to Write. 

He should buy it. 

Why should he? 

We ought not to do that. 

There are many thinffs that we 

ought not to (shouldn't) do. 
Shouldn't you go there ? 
They shouldn't say so. 
You should (i)honouryourfather 

and mother. 



J'aurais dû. 
J'aurais dû écrire. 
Il aurait dû venir. 
Il aurait dû être puni. 
N'aurions-nous pas dû le prendre? 
Nous aurions dû faire cela. 
Pourquoi ? 



I ought to hâve (I should hâve). 

I ought tohave written. 

He should hâve come. 

He ought to hâve been punished 

Oughtn't we to hâve taken it? 

We ought to hâve donc that. 

Why ought we? 



(1) Should se rend quelquefois par le présent du verbe devùir. 
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Vous n'auHez pas dû promettre. 
N'aurais- j 6 pas dû le casser? 



You should not hâve promised. 
Ought I aot to hâve broken it? 



GOULD (i). 



Je pouvais ^ 

?a.Tu Avoir. ] 

Je pourrais ) 
Je le ferais si je pouvais. 
Comment pouviez-vous le voir 
quand il était derrière l'arbre ? 

Avez-vous pu lire la lettre que je 
vous ai écrite la semaine der- 
nière ? 

Montrez-moi cette lettre. 

Vous ne pourriez pas la lire* 

Pourquoi ne pourrais-je pas ? 

J'aurais pu être. 

Il aurait pu avoir. 

Nous aurions pu le faire. 

L'auriez-vous pu finir? 

J'aurais pu le faire bien mieux. 

N'aurait-il pas pu le finir avant 
de venir? 

N'auraient-ils pas pu perdre? 

Elle n'aurait pas pu prendre le li- 
vre. 

Auriez-vous pu le lire ? 

Oui. 

J'aurais cru que non. 

II n'avait pas pu le faire. 



> 1 could hâve. 

I would do it if I could. 
How could you see him when he. 
was bchind ihe tree? 

Could you read the letter I wrote 
(lo) you last week. 

Show me that letter. 
You couldn'l read it. 
Why couldn'tl? 

I could hâve been. 

He could Jiave had. 

We could hâve done it. 

Could you hâve finished it? 

I could hâve done it much bettet . 

Couldn't he hâve finished it before 

hecame? 
Couldn't they hâve lost ? 
She couldn't hare takeh the book. 

Could you hâve read it? 
I could.. 

I should hâve thought hot. 
He had nol been able to do it. 



KIGHT (9). 



Je pouvais (il m'était permis de) \ 
aA*er. f » . i. x 

Je pourrais aller (il se pourrait ( ^^f^^^ fi^o- 
que j'allasse). } 



Il pouvait — il pourrait aller 
Ils pouvaient, ils pourraient aller. 
Elle m'a dit que je pouvais sortir. 
Vous pourriez le trouver chez lui, 

si vous y alliez maintenant. 
S'il voyait la lettre il pourrait 

bien la lire. 



He might go. 

They might go. 

She told me I might go out. 

You might find him at home, if 

you went now. 
If he saw the letter he might read 

it. 



(1) Le passé de can. Il sert généralement à conjuflrer les temps passé et conditionnel 
de pouvoir quand on ne fait pas usage de to be atae- 
(3} Le passé de may' Il a aussi un double sens, i 
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II se pourrait que nous ne fussions We migM no be punisHed if jrda 
pas punis si vous veniei avec tjamewith ùs. 
nous. 

Ils vous récompenseraient peut- 
être s*ils le savaient. 

Est-ce que nous ne perdrions paé 
de Targent si nouis faisions 
cela? 

Il se pourrait bien. 



J'aurais bien pu être... 

Il aurait bien pu être puni, s'il 
avait été vu. 

Elle aurait (bien) pu faire la même 
chose. 

Vous auriez pu le perdre. 

Ils auraient bien pu le voir. 

Ils auraient bien pu ne pas reve- 
nir. 

11 n'aurait peut-être pas pu le 
faire seul. 

Que n'aurais-je pu faire! 

Que n'aurait-il pu penser de moil 



Elle m'a dit qu'il devait aller à 

Paris. 
U a dit qu'il fallait qu'il eût le 

livre. 

Je voulais, je voulus, j'ai vuulu. 

Il ne voulait pas faire comme les 
autres. 

Pourquoi ne voulut-il pas rester 
avec vous ? 

Je lui ai dit de ne pas le faire , mais 
il a voulu le faire. 

U voudra le faire, il est si volon- 
taire. 



They might rewàrd you if t&ej^ 

knev^r it. 
Mighlû't v^re (might we ûôt) losë 

mohey if we did that? 

Tbat might be. 

I might hâve been... . 

He might hâve been punished if 

he had been seen. 
She might hâve done the same. 

You might hâve lost it. 
They might hâve seen him. 
They might not hâve returned. 

He might not hâve been ablé tô 

do it alone. 
What might I not hâve done 1 
What might he not hâve thoug^t 

ofme! 

She told me he must go tb Parid» 
He said he must hâve the book. 



I would (i) {I wanted). 

He wouldn t do as others did, 

Why would he not stay with yôu? 

I told him not to do it, but he 

would do it. 
He wiU want to do ît, he is so 

wilful. 



Demander. 

Demandez à votre père. 
Demandez-lui. 
Demandez le livre. 
Demandez-le. 
Demandez-le à votre frère. 
Demandez-le-lui. 
Vous a-t-il demandé quelque 
chose? 

Faire une question. 
Mettre. 



To ask. R. 

Ask jour father. 

Ask nim. 

Ask for the book. 

Ask for it. 

Ask your brother for it. 

Ask him for it. 

Did he ask you for ânything? 

To ask a question. 
To put, put, put. 



(1) ITotiM pasfté de wUl. sert à reudre les teio^s passés de votUoit, itmiod ce verbe 
n'est pas rendu par to want- 
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II mit Toiseau dans la cage. He put the bird ia th6 cagro. 
Tous devriez mettre cela dans You should put that in your 

votre poche. pocket. 

J'avais mis mon chapeau sur une I had put roj hat on a chair. 

chaise. v 

Je lui dis de ne pas le mettre là, I told him not to put it there. 

mais il le mit tout de même. But he did put it ail the same. 

Un anneau, une bague. A ring. 

Cette bague va-t-eile à votre pe- Does this ring go on your little 

tit doigt? fînçer. 

La signature. The signature. 

L'écriture. The handwriting. 

Ce n'est pas son écriture. It is not his handwriting. 

Il écrit bien. He writes a good hand. 

Il écrit mieux que cela. He writes a better hand than that. 

Est-ce vrai ? Is it true ? 

Demandez-le au maître. Ask the master. 

Une raison. A reason. 

Alors — déjà. Then — already. 

I am as poor as Job. 1 hâve no money at ail and I want some^ 
Lend me a little. 1 can't. Tve got none. I could hâve lent you some 
^esterday. My brother might lend you some if you asked him. I 
think he has got some. I don't like to ask him. Isn't that well donc? 
Look. I don't find it so very well done. Could you hâve done it as 
well? I think I could hâve done it better. I don*t think you could. I 
know I couldn't. That maybe; but that is no reason why I couldn't. 
Do you think you could read an English letter and understand it ? 
I might, if you wrote it. I might not understand every word. Can 
you tell me at what timeMr. Pop came to your house yesterday ? Yes , 
I can. He came at six and staid till eight. Why do you ask me that 
question ? Because he had told me to wait for him, that he would 
come to my house at half-past six. I waited for him. I would hâve 
come with him. When he left our house he said he was going to 
yours. He didn't find me at home if he did come. I waited for him 
till half-past seven, and when I saw he didn't come, I went out. 
Who has brought that letter hère? For whom is it? Don't you see 
it is for you. I don't know from whom it is. Look at the signature. 
I can't read the signature. Let me see. It's Mr. Glaret's signature. 
What a letter I How badly it is written 1 1 can't read it. He can't hâve 
written that letter. It isn't his handwriting. I think it is his sister's 
She writes for him very often. That may be. She does not write well 
at ail. She càn write a very good hand when she likes. — At what 
o'clock did Mamma say that Papa would be back? She said he would 
be back at six if he could. 1 hope he wiil be back at that time. Why 
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do jou hope so? Because I want to go to the théâtre this evening, 
andl've got no money. You*re always without money. Hâve you been 
eut this moming? I haven't. I thought I had seen you. You can't 
hâve seen me, for 1 haven*t been ont. What a nice Utile dog you'vo 
got! Is it yours? It is. 1 should like to hâve one jast like it. My 
little boy wants to play with it. He mustn't, for it doesn't like 
children. — Howl should like to hâve a bird. What would you do 
with it ? I would put it in a cage. How would you like to be put in 
a cage? I shouldn't like it at ail. Why then should the poo^bird 
like it? — Why wouldn't Henry go to the concert last night? 
Because he wished to stay at home with his sisters. Wouldn*t the 
boys go to school this morning? No, they wouldn't. Why wouldn't 
they? Because they didn't knowtheirlessons. They should hâve been 
sent to school ail the same. You shouldn't put that in your pocket. 
You will break it, if you do. Where else can I putit? There, it is 
broken. I told you it would break. You shouldn't hâve put it in your 
pocket. Where is the servant ? He isn't back yet. He ought to be. 
Iknow he ought, but he isn't. Do you want him? No, but he has 
taken the dog with him, and my friend would hâve liked to see 
Mm. — Why didn't your father sell his horse yesterday? Because 
the man wouldn't give him what he asked for it. Do you think 
William has got my knife?He may hâve taken it. Where is he now? 
He is in the garden. Ask him for it. IVe lost my silver chain. The 
servant may hâve found it this morning. I asked her and she said 
she hadn't seen it. She might hâve found it, if she had looked under 
the bed. It is there. Whose hat may that be?I don't know whose it 
is. Somebody must hâve been hère and left it. It's Henry's. He came 
home with it last might. What a hat ! — Why didn't you wait f^ 
me yesterday? I don*t like to wait for any one when it is so late), 
and I might hâve been obliged to wait till midnight. How Jate may 
itbe? It's five. At what o^clock is Brown coraing ? He said he would 
be hère at half-past five, but he may not be hère till six. I won't 
wait for him till six. I shall. I think you're wrong to wait for him. 
Hemay not come at ail. He said he would, and I am sure he will. 
Look at your watch. I want to know what o'clock it is. It's half 
past five. Isn't it later? Look. It's exactly half-past five. Why 
didn't you ask that gentleman? He is anEnglishman and you know 
thati can't speak Englisb. You might hâve asked him in French. 
He might not hâve understood me. Don't talk so much. You shouldn't 
talksomuch. Why shoald I not? Because it is not handsome fora 
young lady to talk so much. — John is ill. He has eaten too many 
apples. He shouldn't hâve eaten so many. It is his fault. 1 think it 
is his Mamma's. She told him that he might eat as many as he 
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liked. Wky didn't yôu corne yesterdàyt t couldn't. Thèn you 
fthouldn't hâve promised, or you should hâve written. i would hâve 
written, but 1 couldn't hâve sent you the letter. I was alone. If you 
hàd written, you wouldn*t havè been blamed, now you are. — John 
can Write much better now tban he couîd last year. He would havè 
been obliged to work too hard. Wouldn't he hâve been able to do itt 
He mîght, but I don't thihk he would hâve beenallowed. They 
should hâve besn punished, and they hâve been rewarded. They 
'i'^ohld llofc hâve been rewarded, if you hadn't praised them. — Hàve^ 
you read that book? My mothet aaid 1 might read it, bût I hâve not. 
I Couldn't. I was not able. Manama said I tnight read it too if 
î liked. You should hâve told me so, I would hâve givfen Jroû the 
bdôk. — 1 had no money yesterday. I asked Henry for feome, and he 
wouldn't give me any. You shouldn't hâve asked hlih for some. 
Why not? He might hâve had some. He might, but he never lendB 
ihôUeT to any one. I didn't know that. Didn't he tell you he had 
none ? Yes. he did.— What is Henry asking for? For that book Boh't 
let hitn hâve it. No, I won't. He wanted this one too. He àsked më 
fbr it, but t wouldn't give it to him. Why not? It isn't mine, theû 
you shouldn't hâve let William take it. Let him buy books. Se ought 
tobuy books.— Are you going ont? Yes, l am, You shouldn't. Why 
shouldn't I? Because you ought to stay at home and le^rû your 
lesson. You should not go out until you know it. 8tay at home like 
à good boy, and learn it. What a pretty little riiig ! Is it yours ? ït 
is. I don't think it would go on my little finger. — tienry would not 
do it, because bis father said he could not, but his mother said hè 
should, because his master might punish him. 



TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. 

Me LEÇOlf. 

Je me (moi-même). I myself. 

Tu te (toi-même). Thou thyself. 

11 se (lui-même). He himself. 

Elle se (elle-même). She herself (it itself). 

On se (soi-même). One one'sself. 

Nous nous f nous -mêmes). We ourselves. 

Vous vous (vous-mêmes). You yourselves. 

Efles%neTirstâes). i ^^^^ ^^--1-. 

S'amuser. To amuse one'sself. B. 

Se faire du mal (se blesser). To hurt one'sself (hurt^ hurt). 
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Je m'amuse. 
Il ne s'amuse pas. 
Tous arausez-vous^ 
Ne s'amusent-iis pas t 
Elle s'amusa. 
S'amusèreut-ils ? 
Je me suis fait du mal. 
S'est-il fait du malt 
You8 êtes-vous fait du mal? 
Non, vous m'eti Hvez fait. 
Ne faites jamais de mal à per- 
sonne. 
Vous vous ferez du mal. 
Nous nous serions fait dii mal. 

Nuire à quelqu'un. 

J'y vais toujours moi-même. 

Il alla lui-même. 

Pourquoi n'y all&tes-vous pas 

vous-même? 
£lle le donna elle-même. 
Nous l'avoils lu nous-mêmes. 
Ils le firent eux-mêmes. 
Il me le donna lui-même. 
Elle fera rouvrag0 elle-même. 
On est porté à s aimer soi«-même. 

Les grands de la terre. 

Ma femme et mes enfants sotit en 

bonne santé. 
L'oiseau avait perdu «es petits. 

Avoir du plaisir, s'amuser. 
Quel plaisir ! 

Quel plaisir nous aurions! 
Qu'est-ce qui vous a tant amusé? 
De quoi vous êtes-vous amusé? 
Comme je me suis amusé ce ma- 
tin 1 
Elle avait (du) mal. 
Qui lui avait fait du mal ? 



I amuse myself. 

He doesn't amuse himself. 

Do you amuse yourselfY 

Dqu t tbey amuse themselves ? 

She amused herself. 

Did they amuse themselves? 

I hâve hurt myself. 

Has he hurt himself? 

Hâve you hurt yourself? 

No, but you hâve hurt me. 

Never hurt any one. 

You will hurt yourself. 

We shoUld hâve hurt otirselvei. 

To hurt somebody. 

I always go myself. 

He went himself. 

Why didn't you go yourself? 

She gave il herself. 
We hâve read it ourselves. 
They did it themselves. 
He himself gave it to me. 
She herself shall do the work. 
One is apt to love one'sself. 

The great ones of the worîd. 
My wife and the littleones are in 

good health. 
The bird had lost her young (ones). 

To hâve fun. 

Whatfun! 

What fun we should hâve ! 

What amused you so much? 

What were you amused at? 

How I was amused this morning I 

She was hurt. 
Who had hurt her? 



A moi seul. 

A elle seule. 

A nous seuls. 

A eux seuls. 

Elle a une domestique à elle 

seule. 
Avez-vous un cheval à vous seul? 
Ils ont une maison à eux seuls. 

Propre. 

Je le vis de mes propres yeux. 

Je l'entendis de mes propres 

oreilles. 
Il le iit de ses propres mains. 



To myself. 

To herself. 

To ourselves. 

To themselves. 

She has a servant to herself. 

Hâve you got a horse to yourself? 
They hâve a house to themselves. 

Own. 

1 saw it will my own eyes. 

I heard it with my own ears* 

He did it wilh his own tands. 
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Le mien. 

Il a le sien. 

Il a le mien. 

J'ai le mien. 

Est-ce votre clé ou la sienne qu'il 

a perdue? 
Elle a cassé un verre. 
N'était-ce pas le sien ? 

A moi — à nous. 
A lui — à eux. 
J'ai une maison à moi. 
Ont-ils une maison à eux? 
Ils demeurent dans leur maison. 
Ne prenez pas le mien, prenez le 
vôtre. 

Faire. 

Elle fait ses robes elle-même. 
Faites -vous vos chapeaux vous 
même? 

Mon 
même? 



My own (mine). 

He bas got his own. 

He has got mine(i). 

Tve çot my own. 

Has ne lost your key or his own? 

Sbe has broken a glass. 
Wasn't it her own ? 

Of my own — of our own. 
Of his own — of their own. 
I hâve a house of my own. 
Hâve they a house of their own. 
They live in their own bouse 
Don t take mine, take your own. 

To make, made, made. 
She makes her own dresses. 
Do you make your own bonnets. 



,Pt- écrit ses lettres lui- { ÏJ ^J ^gf £11 f^ïS 



Faire une faute. 

Vous avez fait beaucoup de fautes 
C'est une grande faute (erreur). 
Il n'y en a qu'un en faute, c'est 
moi. 

Prends garde (soin). 

Le chien garde bien la maison. 

Prenez-garde de faire du mal à 
l'enfant. 

Aboyer. 

Mordre. 

Le chien aboie après moi. 

Prenez -garde, il vous mordra. 

Se dépêcher. 

Dépêcnez-vous. 

Pourquoi me dépêcherais-je ? 

Chercher. 
Envoyer chercher. 
Venir chercher. 

Aller chercher. 

J'ai envoyé chercher des prunes. 
Je cherche mes gants. 
J'enverrai chercher Jean. 



To make a fault, a mistake. 
You hâve made many faults. 
That is a great mistake. 
There is but one in fault and that 
is myself (I). 

To take care. 

The dog takes good care of the 

house. 
Take care not to hurt the child. 

To bark. R. 

To bite, bit, bitten. 

The dog is barking at me. 

Take care, he will bite you. 

To make haste. 
Make haste. 
Why should I? 

To look for. 
To send for. 
To come for. 

J To ffo for. 

I To fetch. R. To go and fetch. 

I hâve sent for plums. 

I am looking for my gloves. 

ni send for Joho. 



(t) Dans cette phrase le mien ne peut pas se traduire par my own arce que le pro- 
om, sujet du verbe, est à la 3» personne. 
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J'enverrai la servante le chercher. 
11 est allé chercher des gâteaux. 
Je vais chercher du sucre. 
Dites à la servante d'aller m'en 

chercher. 
Qui ira chercher des pêches. 
J'ai^te chercher des abricots. 
Jean ira vous en chercher. 
Voulez-vous aller me chercher 

des fraises ? 
Voulez-vous aller m*en chercher? 



m send the servant for him. 

Heis gone for cakes. 

I am going for sugar. 

Tell the girl to go and fetch me 

some. 
Who v^ill go for peaches? 
I hâve been for apricots. 
John v^ill go and fetch you some. 
Will you go and fetch straw^- 

berries for me ? 
Will you go and fetch some ? 

A moment ago. 

Just now. 

An hour ago. 

A fortnight a^o. 

As I WBiB tellmg you just now^. 



tw^o 



11 y a un moment. 

n n'y a qu'un instant. 

n y a une heure. 

Ily a quinze jours. 

Comme je vous le disais à Tins* 

tant (tout à Theure). 
Je le ferai tout à l'heure, 
n était ici il y a une heure. 
Je Tai vu il y a huit jours. 
Il y a deux mois que mon père a 

vendu son cheval. 

Dans queloues minutes. 
Dans une demi-heure. 
Je le chercherai tout à l'heure. 
11 sera ici dans trois jours. 

Déchirer. 

Le chien Ta déchiré avec sa patte. 

Abîmer. 

Détruire. 

Traduire. 

Votre traduction n'est pas bien. 

Cacher. 
Être mal à... 

C'était bien mal à lui de dire 
cela. 

Habits, vêtements. 

Du draç. 

Un habit. 

Un gilet. 

Un pantalon. 

Donnez-moi mon pantalon. 

J'ai acheté un pantalon. 

Votre pantalon est abimé. 

Une paire, deux paires. 

Un (une) couple, deux couples. 

La salle à manger. 

d] Dans la formation des substantifs composés, on omet quelquefois le trait d'union . 
Quelques-uns s'écrivent en un seul mot. 



ru do it presently. 
He was hère an hour ago. 
I saw him a week ago. 
My father sold his horse 
months ago. 

In a few minutes. 

In half an hour. 

I v\rill look for it presently. 

He will be hère in three days. 

To tear, tore, tom, 

The dog has tom it with his paw. 

To spoil. R. 

To destroy. R. 

To translate. R. 

Your translation is not right. 

To hide, hid, hidden. 
To be wrong of... 
It was very wrong of him to say 
that. 

Clothes. 

Cloth. 

A coat. 

A waistcoat. 

A pair of trousers (trowsers). 

Give me my trousers. 

l've bought a pair of trowsers. 

Your trousers are spoiled. 

One pair, two pair. 
One couple, two couple. 
The dining-room (1). 
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La cheminé^ (manteau de). The ch|m|iey - pieçç , mwt^l *n 

pièce. 

Un chien de garde, A house-dog. 

Une chaîne de montre. A watch-chain. 

Une théière. A tea-pot. 

Une cafetière. A coffee-pot. 

Un arrosoir. A watering-pot. 

Un couteau de pochç. A poeket-knife. 

Un lit, une chambre à coucher. A bed — A bed-room. 

Un marchand de pommes de terre. A potato-merchant. 

Une Raison dç campagne. A cpuntry houae. 

Je fais de mon mieux. 1 do the best 1 can (my best). 

Voilà votre père qui vient. There's*your father coming. 

Attentif, dangereux. Attentive, dangerous. 

Inattention. Morceau. Inattention. Bit (mpçsel). 

Une robe d'enfant. A frock. 

Absurde. — Un jour. Absurd — One day. 

Sans moi. Withoutme. 

Hâve yott written that letter yourself ? Yes, Sir. You hâve made 
a few faults. I don't think there are many. You shouldn't make any at 
ail. You should be more attentive. Ido the best I can. There are 
some mistakes in your translation too. You've made a great 
mistake there. It is not rightly translated. How could you ever 
make that mistake ? I know you could hâve translated that page 
much better. AU that his inattention. I assure you, Sir, I hâve 
donc the best Icould. Ypu must be more attentive.— Hâve you got 
a watch of your own? No, I haven't. My si^ter îends me hers when 
I go ont. 1 thought you had ope. Tve got a big silver one, but it 
isn't nice enough for me. I hâve had a nice little gold one. What 
hâve you done with it? I sol4iti twp months ago. You ahouldn't 
sell your things like that. How ugly that is ! I really think you 
would sell your trousers if ypu didn't want them. Well, l've gQt 
thçee pfiiç. I might sell two of theio, and I vsrould if I knew any 
body that would buy them. Fve got two new waistcoats which I 
might sell too. They are qui te new. 1 don't want so mAuy clothes. 
Don't talk like that. Thatis very stupid, very absurd. How mfiny 
coatshave you got? Only onenow. I thought you had two, ]f had, 
but I Iqst one last week. J^ost onel How could you lose a coat ? l 
think somebody must hâve taken it. What a boy you arel r-Oan 
your daughter make her own bonnets? No, Ma'am. but she makes 
her own dresses. Does your father write his letters himself? He 
always does. I don't think he has written this one, I assure youhe 
has. He writes ail his letters himself. What makes you think so ? 
This is so badly written, and he writes a very good hand. I hâve 
s^nt tb§ ^^rv^iit fpr fruit. Wheu did you aend her ? Half an hour 
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i^g9- Sii? o^ght to bô bi^çk. 8he won't be back till flve. T^U % 
girl to go for Winç. l've sent her. I sl^all 8exi4 Henry for peachea 
ai^d apcicots. ^re you fond of plums î I am. TU t^H bira to bring 
sometoo. Yea, do. Wbat is the servant goii^g for? Sheiagoing 
for strawberriea. Tell her to bring a few cakes also. Haven't we 
got çnough? I don'tthink wehave. We sball want a few more. 
Tbere are very few left. Let's hâve enough of them. — Mr. Pop wi^9 
was hère just now. Wbat didhe come for? Hecameto ask Arthur 
for money. Did he give him any ? Tes, h^ did. How niuch did l^e 
givc him? I don't know. I didn't ask Arthur and he didn't tell m^. 
Wbat are you Iqoking for ? For my gloves. I can't find them any- 
where, and I bave be^n looking for them the virhole mqming. |f 
you had looked everywhere, you would bave found them. My sister 
has lost her silver pen. tet her look for it. She is looking fqr it, 
but she can*t find it. Eliza bas found it. Where did she flnd it? 
Under the bed. Haven't you seen my ci^p anywhere? I saw it under 
the table in tbe parlour an hour ago . 1 didn't putit there my- 
s^lf. That may be, but it was the^e. It isn't there now. Tell John 
tolQokfprit. John says he*s got no time. Look for it yourself. 
I am too lazy to do that. You never can look for your own 
things. — Look tbere's Caesar. Who's that, Csesar? Our dog, What 
an ugly fellow he is! Yes, he is, but l^e is a good house-dog, he 
takes good care of the bouse. He is not wicked. He will bark, but 
he will oot bite, if you don't hurt him. Our neighbour*s dog is 
very wicked. He bit apoorman lastnight. He never barks. Those 
that don't bark are generally the most dangerous. Ours bark^ at 
at everybody, but he bas never bitten any one. Do makehaste. Why 
should I? What a question ! Don't you see I am wailing for you, 
Well, 1 bave often waited for you myself. Hâve patience, I shall 
hâve donc in a few minutes. I must go somewhere, TU come back 
for you in a quarter of an hour. Come back sooner if you can, I 
shall bave done in five minutes. — You shouldn't tear yourbooks. 
You ought to take care of them. You dpn't read well at ail. You 
are very inattentive. Look at that boy. How he is amusing him- 
sclf with that dog ! Fanny would like to play with him too, but 
she is afraid of him. That boy would do much better to leam bis 
lesson. His raaster will be hère presently. I don't think he knows 
a single Word of it. What an idle boy he is I He will be punisbGîd 
and (he) deserves it. Why don't you come and leam your lesson, 
Henry? I know it, Mamma. I am sure you don't. Yes, I do. Well, 
we shall see presently. There's your master coming. I am coming 
too, Manama. Look, you naughty boy. The dog bas torn your 
trousers. I think I bave done that myself, Mamma. That dog will 
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spoil ail your clothes. Thèse are not my best trousers. They are 
my old ones. You shouldn*t spoil your old ones any more than your 
new ones. — 1 knew alittle girl whose name was Fanny. One day 
she went out and tore her frock , and when she came home she 
saîd shehadn't done it herself, thatthe dog had done it with his 
paw. Wasn't she a naughty little girl to say so ? Yes, she was. 
Well, her aunt gave her a large cake, and she thought if her brother 
saw it, he wouH like to hâve a bit. As she didn't like to give him 
any of it, she put it in a box and hid it. The next day when she 
went to eat some of her cake it was gone. A little mouse had eaten 
it. When she told her Mamma what the mouse had done, her 
Mamma said she was very glâd of it. and that it was very wrong of 
her to wish to eat it ail, and not give a bit to her brother. Did you 
know that little girl, Fanny? Yes, Mamma. It was myself, — 
We are going to live in the country; what fun we shall havel Are you 
goingtoo? Yes, for a fortnight or three weeks. What were you 
doing there? I was amusing myself. Had you any fun last night ? 
Plenty ofit. You would hâve had éome fun too, if you had corne 
with us. I couldn't, I would liave gone with you, if I could. 
Take care, you will hurt yourself. John has hurt himself. I 
knew he would. You shouldn't hurt the dog. If you do, he will bite 
you. Take care, oryoumay hurt yourself. If he hadn*ttaken care, 
he might hâve hurt himself. Are you hurt ? No, but I might 
hâve been. — As soon as he was hurt. As soon as he had hurt 
himself. She might hâve hurt herself. She couldn't hâve hurt 
herself, the knife didn't eut. Hâve I hurt you? No, you ha- 
ven't, but you might. They would hâve hurt me if they could. 
They must be very wicked. He has hurt me very much in my 
business. 



TWENTY-THIRD LESSOIV. 

25« LEÇON. 

Être au lit. To be in bed. 

Se coucher, aller se coucher. To go to bed. 

Se mettre au lit. To get into bed (got). 

Encore. Still. 

Etes-vous encore au lit? Are you still in bed ? 

Le vôtre est bien fait, mais celui Yours is well done, but Henry's 

d*Henri est encore mieux. is still better. 

J'allais me coucher quand il en- I was going to bed when he came 

tra. in. 

Nous nous couchâmes à huit We went to bed at eight. 

heures. 
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Vous ne devriez pas vous coucher 
de si bonne hedfe (si tôt). 

Tomber. 

Dormir. 

S'endormir. 

Eadormir. 

Être endormi (dormir). 

11 était profondément endormi. 

11 dormait profondément. 

Aussitôt q^u'il se mit au lit il 

s'endormit. 
J'allais m'endormir lorsque vous 

êtes entré. 
Ça pourrait l'endormir. 

Sentir. 

Cette nuit. 

J'ai mal dormi la nuit dernière et 

je sens que je dormirai mal 

cette nuit. 

Avoir sommeil. 

Être fatigué. 

J'ai bien envie de dormir. 



You shouldn't go to bedso soon. 

To fall, fell, fallen. 

To sleep, slept, slept. 

To go to sleep, to fall asleep. 

To send to sleep. 

To be asleep. 

J He WB.Q fast asleep. 

The moment he got into bed he 

fell asleep. 
I v^as going to sleep when you 

came in. 
It might send him to sleep. 

To feel, felt, felt. 

To night. 

1 slept badly last night, and 1 

feef I shaïl sleep badly to- 

night. 
I To bç sleepy. ^ 

To feel sleepy. 
To be fatigued. 
To be tired. 
l feel very sleepy. 



A temps. 

11 est grand temps. 

La plupart (très). 

La plupart des gens font cela. 

La plupart de nos marins dor- 
maient. 

La plupart des soldats étaient au 
lit. 

Je serai très-heureux de le voir. 

C'edt un livre des plus intéressants. 

Se lever. 

Être levé. 

Eveiller. 

S'éveiller, réveiller. 

Aussitôt qu'il s'éveilla, il se le- 
va. 

Le bruit le réveilla. 

Si je l'éveillais maintenant il ne 
pourrait pas se lever. 

Être éveillé. 

Votre ^)ère est-il levé ? 

Il est éveillé, mais il n'est pas 

levé. 
Être réveillé. 
Il fut réveillé de son sommeil par 

le bruit. 
Je me sais réveillé en sursaut. 



In time. 

It is high time. 

Most. 

Most people do that. 

Most of our sailors were asleep. 

Most of the soldiers were in bed. 

I shall be most happy to see him 

It is a most interesting book. 
I To rise, rose risen. 
I To get up. 

To be up. 

To wake, woke, waked. 

Toawake, awoke awaked. 

The moment he aw^oke, he got up. 

The noise awoke him. 
If I woke him now he couldn't 
get up. 

Tobe awake. 

Is your father up î 

He is awake, buthe is not up. 

To be awakened (awaked). 

He was awakened from his sleep 

by the noise. 
I woke up with a start. 

7 
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Appeler (pour faire lever), éveil*- 

1er. 
Éveillez-moi demain matin à six 

heures. 

S'étonner (être curieux de savoir). 
Je suis curieux de (je voudrais 

bien) savoir ce qu*il dira. 
Il était curieux de savoir ce que 

c'était. 
Qu'ai-je donc fait de mon livre? 

Je' m'étonne de cela. 

11 est étonnant qu'il soit venu. 

Quelle merveille! 

C'est très -merveilleux. 

C'est une chose bien merveilleuse. 

Étonner, surprendre. 
Vous m'étoniiez. 
J'en suis étonné. 

•î'eat étonnant comme il apprend 
bien. 



— «8 — 

To call up. 



Call me up to morrow morning 
atsix. 

To wonder R. 

I wonder what he v^ill say. 

He wondered what it was. 

i wonder what I hâve done wrth 

my book. 
I wonder at that. 
It's a wonder he came (bas come) 

What a wonder 1 

It is most wonderful. 

It is a most wonderful thing. 

To astonish R. 
You astonish me. 
1 am astonirihed at it. 
It is astonishing how well he 
learns. 



Signifier, vouloir dire, avoir Fin* 

tention . 
La signification. 

Que signifie ce mot ? 

Qu'entendait'il par cela ? 
Que voulez -vous dire? 
J'ai l'intention de le faire. 
Il m'a appelé imbécile. 
Il ne le pensait pas. 

Devoir. 

Où dois-je mettre cela ? 

11 devait être ici à cinq heures. 

Nous devions dîner à sept heures. 

11 ne devait pas l'y voir. 

Snppoaer. 

Prouver. 

Oublier. 

En po\}rriez-»Yous donner des 

preuves ? 
Des preuves de quoi ? 

Fermer. 



Fermez la porte. 
Elle est fermée. 
Qui Ta fermée? 



To mean,meant, meant. 

The meaning. 
( What is the meaning of that 
J Word? 
1 What does that word mean ? 

WHat did he mean bv that? 

What do you mean ? 

I mean to do it. 

He called me a fool. 

He didn't mean it. 

To be (1). 

Where am I to put that ? 
He was to be hère at fîve. 
Wewere to dine at seven. 
He was not to see him there. 

To suppose R. 

To prove R. 

Toforget, forgot, forgotteu. 

Could you giveproofs ofit. 

Proofs of what? 
J To shut, shut, shut. 
( To close R. 

Shut the door. 

It is shut. 

Whohas shut it? 



(1) Employé geuleœeni au préseat et à Vimparfait. 
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II fertna la main. 

n ayait la main fermée . 

£Ue avait les yeux à demi fermes 

La porte était à demi fermée. 

C'est à moitié fait. 

Ouvrir, 

Être ouvert. 

Qui a ouvert la fenêtre. 

La fenêtre n*est pas ouverte . 

Il ouvrit la porte à demi. 

Henri dort les yeux ouverts. 

Un mensonge. 

Mentir. 

Dire des mensonges . 

Gomme vous mentez! 

Vous m'avez dit un mensonge 

l'autre jour. 
Ce n'était pas un mensonge. 
Un me nteur. 

Accompagner. 

Laisser une personne tranquille. 

Dire des bêtises. 

Laissez-le tranquille. 

A Tavenir. 

Sans doute — Bien sûr. 

Sage, sagesse. 

La tête. 

Quelquefois. 

D'ailleurs, du reste. 

Mon q]ier. 



Re closedhishand. 
His hand was closed. 
Her eves were half closed . 
The doorwas halfopen. 
It ishalfdone. 

To open, R. 

To be open. 

Who bas opened the wîndow ? 

The window is not open. 

He half opened the door. 

Henry sleepswith his eyesopen. 

A lie, fib, falsehood, story. 

Tolie, R. 

Totell fibs (stories). 

What fibs you tell ! ' 

Ton told me a ôb the other day. 

It wasn t a fib 

À liar, a story- teller. 

To acompany R. 
To let a person alone. 
To talk foolery (nonsense). 
Let him alone. 

In future — For the future. 

Of course — To be sute. 

Wise, wisdom. 

The head 

Sometimes. 

Besides 

My dear. 



I wonder what o*clock it is. It's half past nine. It's time to go to 
bed. I am not going to bed now. It's too soon. I couldn't sleep if I 
went to bed so early. Besides I am not sleepy. I don't like to go to 
bed so early. I don't wonder you can't get up in the morning, if you 
go to bed so late. I can't sleep when I go to bed early. 1 never go to 
sleep till one. Sometimes you do. The other evening when I went 
into your room at half-past eleven, you were fast asleep. You 
thought 1 was, but I was not. I heard you corne into my room. Henry, 
don't tell a fib. Youknow you didn't hear me. You were fast asleep. 
Your eyes were closed. My eyes may hâve been closed, but, my dear, 
I don't hear with my eyes. If my eyes were closed, my ears were not. 
You mean to say that you heard me? Of course I do. Well the proof 
that you were asleep and that you are teïling a fib, is ihat I didn't go 
into your room at ail. If you didn't, somebedy else did. Nobody else 
did. You are a story-teller. Well, you are one too. — At what 
o'clock will you get up to-morrow morning? 1 shall get up when I 
awake. At what o'closk will you awake? I shall tell you that to- 
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morrow morning. Is the servant to call you up ? No^ she is to let me 
sleep. I thought you were going out with Harry, Not to-inorrow 
morning We are not going out till the day after to-morrow. — 
Hallo I Up already! What a wonder! What o'clock is it then? Only 
seyen, Isn't seven a good hour to get up? I don't see anything to 
wonder at. You're up too. I always get up early, you know, but you 
don't. I am astonished to see you up so early You generally get up 
so late. I mean to get up in future every morning at sQven or 
before. You astonish me. That will be something new indeed. — Al 
wbat o*clock am Ito call youup to-morrow morning?T>on'tcall meup. 
I shall awake in time. I always awakeat six. What fibs you tell I You 
know you don't, or if you do you don't get up You didn't get up 
till ten yesterday morning. I know, 1 didn't. I was so very tired 
and felt so sleepy, I could not get up. It wasn't astonishing. 1 had 
been at a bail the night before. I didn't go to bed till four o'clock. 
Where is your brother ? He is still in bed. Do you want him? Yes , 
I do. Shall 1 call him up ? No, FU call him up niyself. Get up^ you 
lazy fèllow. I want you. What do you want me for ? Get up and Tll 
tell you. Tell me now, or I won't get up. Will you come with me 
into the country? Yes, I will, if you will wait for me, Tll get up 
immediately. I shall be most happy to accompany you. — What's 
the time? Fil tell you presently. It's ûye, It can't be so late. Look 
at the watch yourself. Why it's six . It's high time to go home • 
Come, make haste. How long you are! I am looking for my stick. 
Hère it is. I wonder what jirou would do without me. What do you 
mean by that? I mean that you never know what you do, with 
your things. How sleepy I am ! I don't think I ever felt so sleepy. 
No wonder you feel sleepy. You always go to bed so late. I was in 
bed before ten last night. That may be, but how often do you go to 
bed at one or two o'clock in tlie morning I Shut the door, will you? 
It's shut. 1 assure you it isn't. Who has opened it? I suppose 
John has. He never shuts the door after him when he goes out, 
I wonder what he does that for. I suppose he forgets to shut it. 
Open the Windows. Why do you want the Windows open? Because 
I am too warm. If you want the Windows open. Fil go out. 1 won't 
stay hère. Where will you go? l'il go to Arthur's. At nine o'clock 
in the evening I You'll find him in bed. He doesn't go to bed so 
early as that. Besides it isn't so late as that. Yes, it is. Then 
Fil go to bed. — I wonder what the dog was barking at 
last night. He must hâve heard or seen something. I didn*t 
hear him. Did he bark much ? Yes, he did. You must hâve been 
fast asleep indeed. I couldn't sleep at ail. Why didn't you get 
up ? I did and opened the window, but I neither saw uor heard 
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anything, You saw the dog, 1 suppose. Of course I did. He was 
barking like a fool, at nothing. How do you know he was barking 
at nothing? Why didn't you speak to him? I did. I asked him 
what he was barking at. Did he tell you ? It would hâve been a 
moBt wonderfui thing if he bad. What is the meaning of that wordî 
It bas no meaning. Do you mean to say that that word has no 
meaning? Hasn't every word got its own meaning? Every word 
ought to hâve, but that one means nothing at ail Eealiy, you 
astonish me. There are thîngs more astonishing than that. I saw a 
wonderfui thing this morning, What was it? A child with two 
heads. You must come with me and see it. l'il go with you this 
afternoon if you like, but 1 think you're telling me a fib. Most people 
do tell fibs, but I never do. We shall see. — Most of thèse books are 
useful and very well written. Most people think and say so. I know 
many that don* t. Most people act foolishly. Do you? Sometimes I 
do. I think most of us do. If men do, women don't. You think 
yourself very wise, I know you've got a very high opinion o( 
ycmrself. Give me a proof of your superior wisdom. I should like to 
bave a good proof of it. Don't talk foolery. Go and learn your lesson 
and let me alone. Was I talking foolery? Yes, you were. — Alfred , 
what a story-teller you are I What story (fib) did I tell ? You said 
you got up at five. and you didn't get up till eight. I did get up at 
five andwent to Mr. Green's where I was to see Mr. Brown. Why 
didnl you tell me you were to go to Mr. Green's? Would you havo 
got up at five too ? Yes, and accompanied you. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

24e LEÇON. 



La saison. 


The seàson. 


Pleuvoir. 


To rain. R. 


Le climat. 


The climate. 


Grêler. 


Tohail. R. 


Le printemps. 


The spring. 


Neiger. 


To snaw. R 


L'été. 


The summer. 


Pluie. 


Rain. 


L'automne. 


The autumn. 


Grêle. 


Hail. 


L'hiver. 


The winter. 


Neige. 


Snow. 



En été — En hiver. 
Aimez-vous l'hiver ? 

Tonner, faire du tonnerre. 
Eclairer, faire des éclairs. 
Geler. 



Gelée. 



Frost. 



In summer— In winter. 
Do you like winter? 

To thunder. R. 

Tolighten. R. 

To freeze, froze, fi*ozen. 

Dégel. Thaw. 
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Éclair. 
Tonnerre. 

Dégeler, 

SoujRfler. 

11 fait du vent. 

Le vent sociMe fort. 

Il a fait bes^ucoup de vent la nuit 

dernière. 
Il pleut. 
Il neigeait. 
Il gèlera cette nuit. 
Il faisaitdu tonnecreet des éclairs. 

Le ciel, le ârmament. 

Le soleil, la lune. 

Les étoiles. 

Une lumière. 

Une lumière vive (brillante) . 

Scintiller. 

Luire, briller. 

11 fait du soleil. 

Voyez comme la lune est brillante. 

Elle est très-brillante. 
Les étoiles scintillent dans le fir- 
mament. 

Le clair de lune. 

Il fait clair de lune. 

Une belle nuit étoilée. 

Il faisait un beau clair de lune. 

Brouillard, brumeux. 
Il fait du brouillard. 
Nuage, nuageux, nébuleux. 
Orage, orageux. 
Nous aurons de l'orage. 

Quel temps fait-il ? 

Il fait beau. 
Il fait mauvai£i. 
Il fait seo. 

Il fait un temps humide. 

Il fait chaud. 

Il fait froid. 

Qu'il fait froid dehors ! 

Qu'il fait bon près du feu I 

Nous avons eu un temps magni- 

fiq^ue. 
Il faisait un temps délicieux. 
Mouillé — Soûil)r«« 



Vent. Wind. 

Temps. Weather, 

To thaw. R. 

To blow, blew, blown. 

It is windy, ^ 

The wind Dlows hard. 

It blew very hard last night. 

It rains — It is raining. 

It was snowiug. 

It wiil freeze to-night. 

It thundered and lightened. 

The sky. 

The 8un, the moon. 

The stars. 

A light. 

A bright light. 

To glitter. R. 

To shine, shone, shined. 

The sun is shining. 

Look how the moon is shiûiufir 

biightlyl ^^^ 

She is shining very brightly. 
The stars are glittering in the 

sky, 

The moonlight. 

It is moonlight. 

A beautiful starlight- night. 

It was a fine mooiiligbt-night. 

Fog, foggy. 
It is foggy, 
Cloud, cloudy. 
Storm, stori^y. 

We shall hâve a storm (thunder- 
storm). 

What (sort of) weather is it — 

(how is the weather) ? 
Itis fine weather. 
It is bad weather. 
It is dry weather (the weather is 

dry). 
It is damp (weather). 
It is warm (weather). 
Itiscold. 

How cold it is out of doors! 
How pleasant itis near the firel 
We havehad beautiful weathef. 

It was delightful weather, 
Wet — Dark. 
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Lourd. 

Etouffant, suffoquant. 

Le temps est lourd aujourd'hui. 

Il fait une chaleur suffoquante. 

Se coucher. * 

Le soleil se levait. 
Le soleil se couche. 

Au coucher du soleil .* 
Au lever du soleil. 
Le lever du soleil. 
Le coucher du soleil. 
Avant le coucher du soleil. 
Avant la nuit. 

Se promener, marcher. 

Faire une promenade. 

Ne marchez pas si vite. 

11 se promène dans le jardin. 

Je vais faire une promenade dans 

les champs. 
Il fait un temps agréable. 
11 faisait un temps délicieux. 
Il fait bon se promener, 
11 fait mauvais marcher. 

La rue, la route. 

Les rues sont bien sales. 

Une vue, un coup-d'œil. 
Par dessus (passé, âni). 
Par dessus les montagnes. 
L'orage est passé. 
C'est fini maintenant. 

Rafraîchir. 

La pluie a rafraîchi le temps. 

Le Vfin n'est pas rafraîchissant. 

Désappointer. 

Réaliser. 

Attente, 

Faire du bleu. 

Faire du mal . 

Quel mal ça peut-il faire ? 

Cmvi lui fit du bien. 

Cela fera du bien à votre frère. 

Ça fera du bien à la campagne. 

Une ondjée. 

Calme, lent, lentement. 

La nuit. 

Le jbur. 

Patauger (barboter) dans la boue. 



Close. 

Sultry. 

It is close to-day. 

It is sultry. 

I To set, set, set. 
{ To go down. 

The sun "was rising. 

The sun is going down. 

Ai sun set. 

At sunrise. 

The rising of the sun. 

The setting of the sun. 

Before sun set. 

Before night. 

To walk. R. 

To take a walk. 

Don't walk so fast. 

He is walking in the garden. 

1 am going to take a walk in the 

fields. 
It is pleasant weather. 
It was delightful weather. 
It is pleasant walking. 
It is unpleasant walking. 

The Street, the road. 
The streets are very dirty. 

Asight. • ., ' 

Over.» 

Over the mountains. 

The storm is over. 

It is over now. 

To cool. R. To refresh. R. 

The rain has cooied the weathe#. 

Wine is not refreshing (cooling). 

To disappoint. R, 

To realise. R. 

Bxpectation. 

To do good. 

To do harm . 

What harm can it do T 

It did him good. 

It'll do yourbrother good. 

ilt'll do the country good. 
It'U do good to the country. 
A shower. 
Calra, slow, slowly. 
At night. 
In the day-time. 
To waddle in tbc mud. 
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Vous avez très-bienfait. You've done quite riglit. 

C'est bien, c'est bon. It's right (ail right). 



How is the weather? It is cloudy. Do you think itll rain? I think 
it will. We shall hâve a storm before night. I hop© net, I am so 
afraid of thunder. Look, it's raining. 1 am very glad of it. It will cool 
the weather and do the country a great deal of good. What sort of 
weather is it this morning? A fine moming, Sm. Is the sun shining, 
Yes Sir, it is. Hâve you got any warm water? Yes, Sir. Bring me 
some. Is Henry up ? No, "Sir, he is sfcill in bed. Call him up and tell 
him he may accompany me if he likes, but tell him he must make 
haste, for we hâve no time to lose. Shall we take an umbrella? I 
don't think it will rain. It may. The wind blew very hard last 
night, I couldn't sleep. IL's calm weather now. I like to hear the 
wind atnight. 1 sleep much better when the wind blows very hard. 
I can't say I do. It froze very hard last night. Indeed ! The water 
in the fountain was frozen. Did it freeze so hard as that? Yes, it 
did. It must hâve frozen very hard indeed, 1 didn't think it would 
freeze last night. It wasn't cold at ail yesterday. It's very cold to- 
•day. Do you like frosty weather? I do. li i« very pleasant. I like 
frost and snow. I like frost well enough, but I can't say I like snow. 
It is so dirty walking in snowy weather. It is. Do look how it 
snowsl I think we shall hâve a thaw. It isn't cold. I don't like 
win^er at ail. I do. l like summer much better. I don't. The spring 
is a very pleasant season. ït would be, if it did not rain so much, 
How pleasant it is in summer to go out in the evening and walk by 
rnoon-light! It is delightful to walk in the fields when the moon îs 
shining brightly and the stars are glittering in the sky, Every- 
tbing is then so beautitul. Yes, but it is very damp walking in the 
fields. That maybe. It isn't pleasant walking in the day-time. It 
is too warm, The mornings and evenings are delightful. — Do you 
go to your country house every summer? We do, but only fot two 
months. I should like to stay there winter and summer. I am so 
fond of the country. You would find it duU in winter, I think. Not 
at ail, I should like it very much, bit) I can't stay Ibtjre. Papa wants 
me at home. How very dirty it was walking yesterday. It will be 
dirtier to-day, for it has been raining ail night and it is still rain- 
ing. How unpleasant it is to hâve to go out when it rains 1 It is. 
Must you go outto-day? Yes, I must. I hâve promised to go to 
Mrs. Bird's, but I shan't go. — I expected a thunder-storm. Well, 
your expectation has been realised. You haven't been disappointed. 
Do look how it hails. What a storm I It will be unpleasant walk- 
ing to-day. I won't go out to-ds^, I will wait for finer weather. 
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01 course you can't go ont in the ndn. 1 can, but I wonl. How îs 
the weather now? Foggy, and very damp. Do you think it is dirty 
walking. I am sure it is. We won't go out till this afternoon. Is it 
àfj walki»g now ? It is. The sun is sliining. We raay hâve a 
storm yet before night. What makes you think so ? The weather is 
tiry close. There is no wind. It is too warm to go out. Did you 
want to go out ? I ^, but l'II stay at home. TU go out this even- 
ing. It may be pleasanter. It may, but ï don*t think it will. I think 
we shall hâve thunder presently. —Hâve you.ever seen the sun 
rise? Not often. The sun rises earlier than I. Iknow you are not an 
early-riser. I am not. It's a beautiful sight. 1 hâve often seen the 
sun set on the water. Let us go out to take a walk. It's going to 
rain, If you think so, we shall take an umbrella. I don't like to 
wîrtkwith an umbrella, it's ridiculous. Well, let's go without. TU 
go out with you, if you like, but I know it'll rain. It's raining. Let 
us go back. I told you it would rain, you see 1 was- right. Let^ go 
in somewhere, it's only a shower. It'll be nothing. It will be ovei* 
infive minutes. Idon't think it will. Well, it's your fault, I wanted 
to take an umbreMa, and you wouldn't. And L wanted to stay at 
home, and you wouldn't. Xook, it's hailiug. It will be over soon. 
What a shower! It's over now. You see, itwas nothing. Look, how 
dirty itis! Do you call this nothing? I call it very unpleasant. I 
don't. I like it. It amuses me.. I like to waddle in the mud. What 
Donsense you do talk. It doesn't amuse me, I assure you. — Has 
Henry had anything to eat? No, he hasn't. He said he wasn't 
hangry. He asked me for something to drink. I gave him a glass of 
sugar and water, but he would not drink it. He wanted wine. I 
wouldn't give him any. You did quite right not to'give him any. 
Hâve we got any fruit in the house ? We've got strawberrio». Give 
them to me, and send the servaiit for plums emô. pears. What a 
climate thki is I It's always raining. Tfae climate of England is not 
sopleasant as that of France.— How slowly you walk! I walk as fast 
as lycan. My legs are not so long ai^ yours. Why haven't you got 
longer legs? What a question! Why are yours solong? How 
sultryvittis ! When the sun sets, it will be cooler. It will thunder 
to-night. Look, how it lightens ! Let's walk faster. I am so afraid 
of thunder. A moment ago you said your legs were too short (o 
walk fast. You can walk fast enough now. Don't be afraid. There 
is no danger. — T«ke that, it'll do you good. I suppose it won't do 
meanyharm. Of course not. Has it done you any good? Ithas. 
Did the warm wine do your brother any good lasL night? It did 
him a great deal of harm. I wonder at that. I shouldn't hâve thought 
80. Had you a pleasant day in the country yesterday. Very pleasant 
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indeed. We had « very pleas«^t walk. 
jmy dirty. Not very. 



Didnt you fiad |he royl 



TWENTY-FIFTH LESSOIV- 

«»• LEÇON. • 



J*aie (subjonct) 
Tu aies. 
11 ait. 

Nous ayons. 
Vous ayez. 
Us aient. 

Je sois. 
Tu ffoia. 
41 soit. 
^o\x& soyons. 
•Vous soyez. 
Ils soient. 

Je vienne. 
Tu viennes. 
H vienne. 
Nous venions. 
Vous veniez. 
Ils yienaent. 



I bave (1). 
Thou hâve. 
He hâve. 
We hâve. 
You hâve, 
They hâve. 

I be. 
Thou be. 
Hebe. 
We be. 
You be. 
They be. 

1 come. 
Thou corne. 
He come. 
We come. 
You come. 
They come. 



Croire. 

Réussir. 

Laver. 

Haïfr. ^ 

Aequérir. 

Améliorer, faire des progrés. 

S'il acquiert des richesses, elles 
seront inutiles aux autres. 

Soit qu'il réussisse ou non, son 
intention est louable. 

Je ma proi^iènerai dans les 
champs aujourd'hui, à moins 
qu'il né pleuve. 

Il ne peut pas être propre à moins 
qu'il ne se lave. 

Pourvu qu'il fasse ce qu'il a pro- 
mis. 



J'eusse. I had. 

Tu eusses. Thou hadst. 

Il eût. He had. 

Nous eussions. We had. 

Vous eussiez. You had. 

Ils eussent. They had. .. 

Je fusse. I were. 

Tu fusse. Thou wert. 

11 fût. He v^rere. 

Nous fussions. Wewere. 

Vous fussiez. You were. 

Ils fussent. They were. 

Je vinssa. I came. 

Tu vinsses. Thou camest. 

Il vînt. He came. 

Nùus vinssions. We came. 

Vous vinssiez. You came. 

Ils vinssent. They came. 

Tobelieve. R* 
To succeed. R. 
To v^ash. R. 
To bâte. R. 
To acquire. R. 
To improve. R. 

If (2) he acquire riches, they will 

be u&eless to others. 
Whether he succeed or not, his 

intention is laudable. 
I shall v^alk in the fields to day, 

unless it rain. 

He cannot be clean, unless he 

wash himself. 
Provided he do w^hat he bas pro- 

mised. 



(1) On n'a feit précéder les temps suivants du subjonctif d'aucune conjonction, ne 
voulant qu'indiquer la forme da ces tempa, ou la manière dont ils aontconjugaés. 

72 Dans l^^s phrase s suivantaa les conjonctions if, whether, unlesë, pruvd* a enjtri- 
mm «ne idée de doute en même temps qu^une chose Aiture, Kouvernent le subjonctif. 
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Si j'étaui riche. " If I (4) were rich. 

Quand même jeBerais riche, je ne Though 1 were rich, I would noi 
voudrais pas le faire. do it. 

S'il la loue, ce n'est que pour sa îf (2) he praises her, it is only for 

l?eauté. herbeauty. 

S'il se couche tard, il ne peut pas If he goos to bed laie he cannot 

donnir. sleep. 

Soit qu'il pense ce au'il dit ou Wheiher he thinks as he speaks 
^ non, je ne saurais dire. (or not) I can't tell. 

Though ne is poor, yet-he is re- 
spectable. 
If she is bu^ sincère, I am happy. 



Quoiqu'il soit pauvre, cependant 

il est respectable. 
Si seulement elle est sincère, je 

sais heureux. 
Si seulement il est discret, il 

réussira. 

S'il réussit, il sera heureux. 



A moins qu'il n'agisse avec pru- 
dence, il ne réussira pas. 

S'il est ici à temps, il recevra la 
lettre. 

Pourvu qu'il fasge ce qu'il a pro- 
mis. 

Afin que, pour que. 

Il le cache pour qu'elle ne le voie 

pas. 
11 le cacha pour qu'elle ne le vît 

pas. 
Supposé qu'elle le voie. 
Sap[JOsé qu'ils viennent. 
Je désire que vous soyez heureux. 
Je d^ire qu'il réussisse. 
Je voudrtLis que vous le fissiez 

maintenant. 
Il desirait qu'elle revînt riohe. 
J'espérai pouvoir le voir. 
Je youdraif potivoir le faire. 
Mon désir e^t qu'il vienne demain 

Mon désir était qu'il vînt hier. 



If (3) he be but discreet, he wîTl 
succeed. 

If he (should) succeed (4), he will 

be happy. 
Unless ne (shall) act prudently 

he will not succeed. 
If he (shall) be hère in time, \)fi 

will receive the letter. 
Provided he (shall) do what he ' 

has promised. 

That (5). * 

He hiaes it that she may not see 

it. 
He hid it that she might not see 

it. 
Suppose she should see it. 
Suppose they should corne.- 
I wish you may be happy. 
I wish he may sueceôd. 
I wish you would do it »ow. 

He wished she Tuight return neh 
I hoped I might see him. ^^ 
I wish I could do it 
It is my désire that he should 

corne to-morrow. 
It was my désire that he shouW 

çoîne yest^erday. 



(i) Les fomonctions ifei though exprimant une idée conditionnelle, gouvernent le 
sni^pnctif. 

(ft) Quanti cet conjonctions, n'exprimi^nt piis nne chose douteuse et ftiture ou une con- 
dition, elles ne gouvernent pas le subjonctif. 

(3) //suivi ^eout gouverne le subjonctif quand il exprime, outre le doute, une cliose 
fbiufe 

(i) Le présent du subjonctif arglais (qui est semblable à l'infinitif) semble devoir 
9on origine à 1 élipse "U signe qui peut dire placé devant le verbe. 

(s) Bans certains cas où en fiançais on fait usage du subjonctif, on fait précéder le 
ferbe anglais des signes may, might, shotUd, etc., comme dans les exemples «suivants 
après la conjonction «A.f et les verbes to wi h 4 to hope. Ces signes servent à former 
la» Uma» d'ua mode appelé PvunUnl Mooâ, qutfexiMe pas dai&les verbes français. 
Voyez ut coi^ugaison des verbes anglais à la nn de la see leçon. 
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De peur que, de crainte que. 
De peur qu'elle ne le vît. 
De crainte que vous ne vinssiez. 
Il est naturel qu'il désire un ami 
de son âge. 



hG9^ (1), for fear. 
Lest she should see it. 
For feer you should corne. 
It is naturel that he should de- 
sire afriend of his âge. 
i It is necessary that ne should 
] Write. 

( It is necessary for him to write.* 
Une serait pas juste qu'il eût les It would not be right that he 
deux. should hâve both. 



Il est nécessaire qu'il écrive. 



Si j'avais. | 

S'il était riche. | 

S'il était bon, il serait heureux. 



S'il venait. 

S'il pleuvait (s'il allait pleuvoir). 

S'il allait venir. 

S'il allait avoir du mauvais temps. 

Si vous eussiez observé M. B. j 

Si j'écrivais. 

Si je lui écrivais, croyez-vous 
qu'il me repondrait. 

Si vous le lui disiez, il ne vous 
croirait pas. 

Quand même il pleuvrait, je sor- 
tirais. 

Quaad même je le verrais , je ne 
lui jparlerais pas. 

Quand même il l'eût vu, il ne lui 
aurait pas parlé. 

Quoique je le visse tous les jours, 

je ne lui parlais jamais» 
Vienne qui voudra. 

Désirer (prier). 

Il me prie (charge) de vous dire. 

Je désire que vous le fassiez. 

Désirez-vous que j'aille en ville? 

Que désirrtz-vous que Henri fas- 
se ? 

Mon père veut que je copie cette 
lettre. 

Je voulais qu'il vînt hier, mais il 
n'a pas voulu. 



If I had. 

Had I. 

If he were rich. 

Were he rich. 

Were he good, he would be happy • 

If he came. 

If he should come. 

Should he come. 

If it should rain. 

Should it rain. 

Should he coiiie. 

If he should hâve bad weather. 

If you should hâve observedMr. B. 

Should you hâve observed Mr.B. 

If I were to write. 

Were I to write. 

If I were to write to him, do 

you think he would, answer me? 
If you were to tell him, he would 

not believe you. 
Though it should rain, I would 

go out. 
Though I should see him, I 

would not speakto him. 
Though he should hâve seen him, 

he would not hâve spoken to 

him. 
Though (al though) I saw him 

every day, I never spoke to him. 
Come who will. 

To désire. R. 

He desires me to tell you. 

I wish you to do it. 

Do you wish me to go to town ? 

What do you wish Henry to do? 

My father wants me to copy that 

letter. 
I wanted him to come yesterday 

but he would not. 



(1) Après la conjugaison lest et certains impersonnels» on fait précéder le verbe du 
signe should- 
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Valoir mieux. 

Gela vaudrait mieux pour vous. 

Ne vaut-il pas mieux lui écrire ? 

Avoir envie de quelque chose. 
Etre récompensé de quelque 

chose. 
Aller sur mer. 
Agir d'une manière. 
Laisser la clef sur la porte. 

Vexer. - To vex. R. 

Affliger. Todistress.R. 

Déployer, montrer. Todisplay. R. 
Soulager. To relieve. R. 

Se fier à quelqu'un . 

On ne peut pas se fier à lui. 

Atteindre. 

Avant qu'ils atteignissent la ville. 

Je ne puis pas atteindre si haut. 

Vous ou lui en êtes l'auteur. 
Ni moi, ni Henri n'avons laissé la 

clef sur la porte. 
Vous ou votre frère l'avez perdu. 
Soit que v.otre fille ou mes nièces 

aillent. 

Répondre. 

Répondez à votre père. 
Que lui avez-vous répondu? 
J'ai répondu à sa lettre aujour- 
d'hui. 
Quelle réponse puis-je donner? 

Arriver, se rencontrer. 
Comment cela arriva-t-il ? 
Une chose qui ne s'est jamais 

rencontrée. 
Il lui arriva de le voir la semaine 

dernière. 
S'il vous arrivait de le voir. 
11 se trouva que le chapeau fut 

à lui. 
Il se trouva que ce fut sa sœur. 
Vous avez du bonheur, de la 

chance. 
Esprit, spirituel. 
Grandeur d'ame. 
Dans ce monde. 
Un ennemi. 



To be better. ^ 

It V70uld be better for y ou. 
Isn't it better to write to him? 

To wish for something. 

To be rewarded for something. 

To go to sea. 

To act in a manner. 

To leave the key in the door. 



Continuer. 
Remplir. 
Inviter. 
Coûter. 



To continue. R, 
To fulfil. R. 
To invite. R. 
To cost, cost, cost., 



To trust somebody. R. 
He can't be trudted. 

To reach. R. 

Before they reached the town. 

I can't reach so high. 

You or he is (i) the author of it. 
Neither I nor Henry has left the 

key in the door. 
You or your brother has lost it. 
Whether your daughter or my 

neices go. 

To answer. R. 

Answer your father. 

What did you answer him ? 

I hâve answered his letter to- 

day. 
What answer can 1 give ? 

To haçpen. R. To oecur. R, 

How did that happen î 

A thing that never occurred. 

He happened to see him last 

week. 
Should you happen to see him. 
The hat happened to be hîs own . 

She happened to be his sister. 
J You hâve luck. 
i You are lucky. 

Wit, witty. 

Fortitude. 

In this world. 

An enemy. 



(i) Quand les mots eompûsant le sujet sont unis par la conjonction ou, le verbe s'ac« 
oorde avec le dernier substantif ou pronom. Quand un de ces mots est au pluriel. Tac* 
eord a lieu avec celui qui est au pluriel, et pour cette raison, il vaut mieux le placer en 
dernier. 
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Un ajijet. ^ A subject. 

Un éventail. " A fan. 

Travail, peine. Labour. 

Détresse. Distress. 

Progrès. Progress. 

Etude. Study. 

Caractère. Character. 

Période, époque. Period. 

UnioD, jugement. Union, judgment. 

R^re, pamit. Rare, perfect. 

* 

Faire plaisir. - To give pleasure. 

Cela m'a fait bien plaisir. That gave me great i)Ieasure. 

Cette lettre fera plaisir à son Tbàt letter will give bis father 

père. pleasure. 

Peut-être. Perbaps. 



Sbould ^be ^peak to me this evening, I migbt give him %hê 
letter. Sbould you (bappen to) go to town to-morrow, buy me the 
book you were apeaking of. 1 tbink it would be better for you to buy 
it yourself. Jobn bas said tbat be woiild tear it. Let bim, and if he 
do, be sball be punished. — Unless he study be will never be 
my friend. Unless he be very pfudent, be will never succeed. Un- 
less sbe be more amiable tban ber sister, sbe will not be loved by 
anybody. Tbough sbe is beautiful, 1 never praise ber. If anybody 
sbould praise ber, itcould only be for ber beauty. He won't improve 
unless be study. Don't put the méat there lest the dog sbould eat 
it. He hid himself befaind the tree that bis father migbt not see him. ^ 
Make haste lest your brother sbould bave done before you.lfhe 
succeed he will be a happy man. —If I were sure be would do it I 
would ask him. If he be not able todo it, what will you do? I will 
do it myself . If I were to send bim a book, do you tbink be would 
read it ? He would if it were an English one. Unless he give me tho 
money, I wonH boy it. If he does not give meraoney eflough, I shall , 
*sk my father for some. Sbould your father bave none î l'il ask my 
uncle. If he asks hiâ mother for some, it is aproof that sbe bas got 
some. Of course he wouldn't ask ber for any if he was not sure she 
had some. — He won't write to ber unless she send him the money. 
We shall stay at home unless it be very fine weather. We shall go 
into the country, unless it thaw. He can't know bis lesson unless 
he learn it. He came to our bouse, though it was bad weatber* 
Though it were fine weather, I would not go to bis bouse. Though 
he sbould come this morning, I would not speak to him. — I wish 
you would copy that for me. Do you wish me to copy it now ? Yes, 
if you bave time. Thomas, Papa wants you togo out with him, so make 
haste. He wanted me to write her a letter, but î wouTdn't. What dîd 
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hc wrfnt you to wrîte to her for ? What do you wish me to brîng 
you from London ? I wish you to bring me a watch (I wish you would 
bring me a watch). Why did you do that? Nobody wanted yqn to 
do it. I asked George to wait for you, but he , would not. I didn't 
wish him to go there, bufe he would go. Where did you want hira to 
go ? I wanted him to go tohis cousin. And he wouldn't go? No, he 
wouldn't. If you happen to see your brother this afternoon, I wish 
you would ask him how he happened to tear my book ? 1 can tell 
you how that happened. How did it happen ? — It was lucky you 
were the person whora it happened to. You are young but wise. 
I wish you would corne with me. We should hâve capital fun. — ■ 
You were going to say something to my son, I think? I was goîng 
to ask him if he would like to go to sea. Well, what do you say to 
that, boy ? Will you go to sea ? Yes, I will. — He writes as the best 
jauthors would hâve written on the same subject. Were there no 
\ad people in the worîd to vex and distress the good, the good could 
not display their patience and fortitude. Had I known the distrea^ 
of my friend, it would hâve been my duty and it certainly would 
hâve given me great pleasure to hâve relie ved him. John has al- 
ready mafie great progress in his studies, andif he continue to be 
attentive and diligent, he will soon fulfil tlie expectations of his 
friends. If he understand t'he subject, he will succeed. I wish I had 
written to him sooner. I then wished that I had written to him 
sooner. He will one day wish that he had written sooner. He would 
hâve come with us had he been invited. She had abookinher hand 
with which she played as if it were a fan. Iwould act as he does, ' 
if I were he. I can't tell who has sent me that unies» it be ^e 
person from whom I received a letter yesterday. l'il go unless 1 be 
ill (should be). I eouldn*t make him understand what I wani, if 1 
woke him. Perhaps he will be calmer if he does not see you. Will 
you allow me to ask you, Sir, whether that paper belongsto you or 
not? It is mine. Thankyou, Sir. Do you Ihink my nièces pretty?! 
should iS you were not there. He will one day be rewarded for his 
labour, if he be diligent ; unlil that period come, let him be 
patient. Be your character what it will, it will be known. Cost 
what it will, you mustbuy it. If he thinks as he speaks he may be 
trusted. Nothingmore occurred until hereached the town. A perfect 
union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest things that occur. — 
Suppose we take a walk in the park. Suppose we hâve a bottle of 
béer first. I don't like béer. Well then, let*s hâve a bottle of wine. 
Whether he or his two brothers go to sea, 1 can't tell. His two bro* 
thers do not and neverdid mean to go to sea. How could you open 
the door ? The key was in the door. Who has k ft the key in the door f 
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I don't know. It was either you or Henry. Neither I nor Henigr lias 
left the key in the door. It was lucky 1 was there.— If he should corne 
to-morrow I might speak to him. If you be \>ut diligent you will be 
rewarded. If I were rich 1 would do as you do. Though she were poor, 
she would be happy . Though she was poor, yet she was happy . Though 
he was my enemy, I never did him any harm. Though he were my 
friend I would punish him. It would give me great pleasure if I could 
oblige you. —The letter I recel ved from Henry gave me great pleasure. 
He improves very much, and if he continue, I will reward him. 
Where is henow ? He is in London atschool. Whalr^how much) did 
that knife cost ? It cost only two shillings. How vexed my brother 
is 1 He has been punished to-day. He doesn't like that at ail. He 
hasn^t been allowed to play to-day. He had nothing but dry braad 
and waterfor his dinner. He is a very idle boy. 



TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

aee LEÇON. 

Après avoir. After ha vin g. 

Sans manger. Without eating. 

Au lieu d'aller. Instead of going. 

J'aime à lire. I am fond of reading. 

Je suis fatigué d'écrire. I am tired with writing. 

Êtes-vous fatigué de marcher? Are you tired with walking? 

H est fatigué de faire la même He is tired of doing the same 
chose. thing. 

Étant fatigué de jouer. Being tired with playing. 

N'ayant pas de pain. Having no bread. 

Ne pouvant le faire lui-même, il Not being able to do it himself, 

demanda à son frère de le faire. he asked his brother to do it. 

La lettre étant écrite. The letter being written. 

La lettre ayant été écrite. The letter having been written. 

Pour avoir été si diligent. For having been so diligent. 

Pour avoir écrit une lettre. For having written a letter. 

Après avoir bu. 1 i£j Skf^^''"'- 

Après s'être coupé. j j^^ ÏSf £S."'' 

IlfjJ^puni pourn-avoirpassu s^^^U^n'^S^lX^^^^^^ 

Séparer, se séparer. To separale. R. 

Se quitter. To part. R. 

Quitter quelqu'un. To part with somebody. 
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Après aroir^ diné ensemM», les 
amis se séparèrent. 

Nous nous quitt&ittessarlepont. 

Je ne pus le quitter sans lui don- 
ner... 

Vous voilà mangeant et Imvant. 

Le voilà qui s'amuse. 

Être à déjeûner. 
Être à dîner. 
Être à souper. 

J'e'tais à déjeûner lorsqu'il vint. 
Vous les trouverez à souper. 

Après le dîner. 
Avant le déjeûner. 

Venez déjeûner. 
Dites-lui de venir dîner. 
Qu'avons-nous à dîner? 

Qu'aurons-nous à déjeûner? 

Avoir fini de dîner. 
Avez-vous fini de déjeûner? 
Avaient-ils fini de dîner? 
Voulez-vous souper avant de vous 
coucher ? 

Pour huit heures. 

Pour ce temps. 

J'aurai fini pour dix heures. 

En aurez-vous pour la semaine 
prochaine ? 

J'en aurai pour ce temps. 

Jusqu'alors ne m'en demandez 
pas. 

Jusqu'à quand (quelle heure) res- 
ta -t-il? 

Avoir fini de jouer. 
Avoir fini d'écrire. 
Ont-ils fini de lire? 
Aussitôt que vous aurez fini de 
dîner. 

Ne plus se servir de quelque 

chose. 
Vous servez-vous encore de mon 

livre? 
Je m'en sers encore. 
Vous servez-vous encore de mon 

couteau? 
Je ne m'en sers plus. 



After dining together, the Ariends 

separated. 
We parted on the bridffe. 
I could not part with him with- 

outgiving him... 
There you are eating and drink- 

in g. 
There he is, amusing himself. 

To be at breakfast. 
To be at dinner. 
To be at supper. 

I was at breakfast when he came. 
You will find them at supper. 

After dinner. 
Before breakfast. 

Come to breakfast. 

Tell him to come to dinner. 

What is there (hâve we) for din- 
ner? 

What shall we hâve for break- 
fast? 

To bave done dinner. 

Hâve you done breakfast ? 

Had they done dinner? 

WîU you take any supper (will 

you hâve supper) before you go 

to bed? 

By eight. 

By that time (by then). 

I shall hâve done by ten. 

Shall you hâve any by next week? 

I shall hâve sôme by then. 
Till then don't ask me for any. 

Until what time did he stay? 

To hâve done playfng. 

To hâve done writinç. 

Hâve they done readmg ? 

As soon as you hâve done dinner. 

To hâve done with something. 

Hâve you done with my book ? 

I h aven 't done with it yet. 
Hâve you donawith my knife? 

I hâve done with it. 
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Bnoore, de nouveau. 

Il sortit de nouveau. 
Dites-le encore (une fois). 
Je ne le ferai plus. 
Relisez-le. 
Recommencez. 

Rendre. 

Regarder en arrière. 

Retourner. 

Rapporter. 

Il revint chercher sa canne. 
J'ai encore oublié quelque chose. 
Retournez de nouveau (encore une 

fois). 
Je ne retournerai jvlus. 
Ces gens sont très -impoli s; je 

n'y retournerai plus. 
Rendez -lui son livre. 
Il le lui rendit. 
J'aurais à en acheter un autre, si 

je ne le rendais pas. 



Again. 

He went out again. 

Say it again. 

I shan't do it again. 

Read it (over) again. 

Begin again. 

To give back — To return. 
To look back. 
To go back. 
To bring back. 

He came back for his stick. 

I hâve forgotten something else. 

Go back again. 

I shan't go back again. 

Those people are very rude ; I 

shan't go there again. 
Give him his book back again. 
He gave it (to) him back again. 
1 should hâve to buy another if I 

did not return it. 



Jeter. 

Courir. 

Voler. 

S'envoler. 

S'enfuir. 

S'en aller. 

Enlever, emporter. 

Qu'avez-fait fait de ma plume? 

Je l'ai jetée. 

Emportez cette bouteille. | 

Voulez-vous que j'enlève ce verre? 

Non, j'en ai besoin. 

Si vous donnez celui-là vous n'en 

aurez pas un autre. 
L'oiseau s'envola. 
Ils s'en allèrent (partirent) de 

bonne heure. 
Aussitôt qu'ils nous virent^ ils 

s'enfuirent. 

A peine nous vit-il, qu'il s'enfuit. < 

Pas plus tard que hier. 
Pas moins de vingt mille hom- 
. mes étaient attendus. 
Presque jamais. 



Tothrow, threw, thrown. 

To run, ran, run. 

To iiy, âew, flown. 

To fly away. 

To run away. 

To go away. 

To take away. 

What hâve you done with my 

pen? 
I hâve thrown it away. 
Take that bottle away. 
Take away that bottle. 
Shall I take that glass away ? 
No, don't, 1 want it. 
If you give away that one, you 

shan't hâve another. 
The bird flew away. 
They went away early. 

As soon as they saw us, they ran 

away. 
He hardly saw us that he ran 

away. 
He no sooner saw us than lie ran 

away. 
No later than yesterday. 
No less than twenty thousand 

men were expected. 
Hardly ever. 
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Il ne vient presque jantiâs eihèfe He hardly ever cornes to our 
nous. hou se. 



Mangez toujours. 

C'est ce que je fais. 

Et c'est ce qu'il fit. 

J'aime le poisson. 

Moi aussi. 

Et Jean aussi. 

Pas moi. 

Je le visi 

Moi aussi. 

J'irai en ville. 

Moi aussi. 

Vous devriez prendre soin de vos 

affaires. 
Vous aussi. 
Il aurait recommencé. 
Henri aussi. 

Elle aurait pu être heureuse. 
Et lui aussi. 
Voofl devez rester ici. 
Comment cela ? 



Eat away. 

So I do. 

And so he did. 

I am fond of fish. 

So am I. 

So is John. 

I am not. 

I saw him. 

So did I. 

I shall go to town. 

So shall I. 

You should také care of jrout 

things. 
So should you. 
He would hâve begun again. 
So would Henry. 
She might hâve been happy. 
So might he. 
Tou are to stay hère. 
How so? 



Nous avons eu du plaisir. 

Pas moi. 

Je ne vis pas le diable. 

Ni moi non plus. 

Moi, je le vis. 

Nous ne nous amusâmes pas. 

Ni nouB non plus. 

Je ne m'en irai pas. 

Ni moi non plus. 

Une pourrait pas le faire si bien. 

Ni vous non plus. 

Henri était là aussi. 

C'est vrai. 

Il lit mieux que son frère. 

C'est vrai. 

Il aura un chapeau neuf. 

C'est vrai. 

Henri n'était pas là. 

Ni son ami non plus . 

Ni vous non plus. 

Ni moi non plus 

Vous ne le savez pas non plus. 

Elle ne lui parle pas non plus. 

Elle ne Ta pas non plus. 

11 ne le connaît pas. 

Ni moi non plus. 

Aider. 



We hâve had fun. 

I hâve not — Not I. 

I didn't see the devil. 

No more did I. 

I did. 

We didn't amuse ourselves. 

No more did we. 

I shan't go away. 

No more shall ï. 

He couldn't do it so well. 

No more could you. 

Henry was there too. 

So he was. 

He reads better than his brother. 

So he does . 

He will hâve a new hat. 

go hë will. 

Henry was not there. 

Nor his frîend either. 

Nor you either. 

Nor I either. 

Tou don't knovr it either. 

She dœsn't speak to her either 

She hasn't got it either. 

He doesn't knoW hirn. 

ÎNo more do I 
Nor I either. 
Neither do I. 
To help. 
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Aidez-moi. 

Je ne puis cas vous aider. 

Je ne saurais qu'y faire. 

11 ne pouvait qu'y faire. 

A qui la faute ? 

Ce n'est ni la faute de Tun ni de 

l'autre. 
C'était la faute à Henri. 

Choisir (se plaire). 
Quel livre enoisissee-vous ? 
Il avait choisi le petit. 
11 ne me platt pas de le faire. 
Comme il vous plaira. 
Là je pourrais faire comme je vou- 
drais. 
Qu'est-ce que cela vous fait ? 
Cela né me fait rien. 
J'en suis fôché. 

Laisser entrer. 
Laisser sortir. 
Le chien est à la porte, le laisse - 

rai-je entrer? 
Oui, mais ne le laissez plus sortir. 

Ne laissez pas sortir votre mari. 

Arriver. 

Nous arrivâmes à Calais un lundi. 
Arriver à la maison (chez soi). 
A quelle heure êtes-vous arrivé 

chez vous hier soir? 
Y êtes-vous arrivé à temps ? 
Partir. 

Disposer de. 

Accepter quelque chose de quel- 
quun. 

Voulez-vous accepter cette boîte 
de cigares? 

Je ne l'accepterai pas de lui. 

Acheter quelque chose de (à) quel- 
qu'un. 

A qui l'avez-vous acheté? 

Fameux. 



Help m«. 

I can't help you. 

1 can^t help it. 

He could not help it. 

Whose fault is it? 

It is the fault of neither (it is 

neither's). 
It was Henry's fault, 

To choose, chose, chosen. 

Which book do you choose? 

He had chosen the small one. 

I doa't choose to do it. 

As you choose. 

There I could do as 1 choose. 

What's that to you ? 
That's nothing to me. 
I am sorry for it. 

Toletin(l). 

To let out. 

The dog is at the door, shall I 

let him in? 
Tes, do , but don't let him out 

again. 
Don't let your husband go out. 

To arrive. R. (To cet at). 

We arrived at Calais on a Monday. 

To get home. 

At what o'clock did you get home 

last night ? 
Did you get there in time ? 
To start R. To départ. R. To set 

out oroff. 
To dispose of. 
To accept (of) something from 

somebody. 
Will you accept of this box of 

cigars? 
I won't accept it from him. 
To buy somethiDg of somebody. 

Of whom did you buy it? 
Famous, capital. 



At what o'clock do you breakfast ? We breakfast at ten and dine 
at five. Do you take supper before you go to bed? We never do. At 
what o'clock did you get at your uncle's? I got there at six. Did 
you get there in time for dinner? I got there Justin time. When 
your brother came to our house this morning, I was at breakfast. 

(0 Dans le sens d'aller ouvfir la porte pour laisser cutrer. 
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What did he corne to your house for? He came to ask me for the 
bock that you hâve lent me. He said I was to give it to him, if 1 had 
donc with it. I told him I couldn't, although I had done with it ; 
that you had desired me not to lend it to any one, and (to) give it to 
you back again when I had done with it. What did he say to that ? 
What could he say? He saw I couldn't help it. It was not my fault. 
I couldn't dispose of your book without your permission. You might 
haye giyen it to him. I didn'tlike to do that, because I had promised 
you not to lend it to any one. He can ask you for it, if he wishes to 
read it. VU see him this aftemoon. What did you do after dinner 
yesterday? We went to the théâtre. I thought you intended going 
to your cousins. So I did , but my sisters wanted to go to the 
théâtre, so I went with them. That was very kind of you. Notât 
ail, I like to accompany my sisters. — At what o'clock will you hâve 
done breakfast to-morrow? I shall bave done by half-past ten. Are 
you sure of that? Of course I am. Can you give me back t^e 
money I lent you last week ? Not till to-morrow. At what time am 
1 to corne. Don't come before six. I shall be busy till then. Is John 
gone? Yes he is. He has gone without eating anything. Why 
didn't he dine before he started? He said he had no time> 4hat he 
would dine in town. Fanny, ypu are a lazy girl. I never see you 
with a book in your hand. Mamma, I am tired with reading. You're 
never tired of doing nothing. — I am tired with writing. No wonder 
you are, you hâve been writing the whole evening, John went away 
last night without saying a single word. He is very rude. He 
always goes away like that. He never say s either good moming or 
good night. — Instead of taking a walk in the fields, as we intended, 
we went to town. Instead of giving the méat to the dog, he threw 
it away. What did he do that for? After asking his father, he 
asked his mother. After drinking two bottles of béer, we drank a 
bottle of wine. You shall be punished for not knowing your lesson. 
He was praised for acting (having acted) so wisely. Being tired I 
went to bed. Ejiowing that she was hungry, I gave her something 
to eat. Hère we are amusing ourselves, doing nothing. Having 
heard something, I went away. Being tired with walking, I went 
home. Having done writing, I threw my pen away. Instead of opening 
the door he opened the window. Instead of being punished, as he 
deserved to be, he was rewarded. — I hâve done with the book you 
lent me. May I lend it to Fanny, she would like to read it? You may 
let her hâve it, if you like, but as soon as she has done with it, she 
must send it back again, for I want it. She toid me she would read 
it after dinner, and give it to you back before she went to town. I 
8haû*t want k till to-morrow moming. If I hâve it by ten, itll do. 
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Your brother bas been breaking a glass again. Ha is alwaja bretk*- 
ÎDg aomething or other. He bas broken âve tbis week. I sbouldn't 
at ail wonder if be broke a few more befbre tbe week is over. The 
dog 18 at tbe door, sball I let bim in ? No, leave bim out. Tbe poor 
tbing will be quite wet. It's raining very bard. U won t do bim any 
baron. I don' t suppose itwilldobim mucb good. It'U wasb bim- 
Poor dogt He is barkiilg to corne in. Well, let bim in if you like^ 
Don'tlet bim come in bere; be is too dirty ; and don't let bin 
out again. I don't tbink be will want to go out again. — 
Did Mr. Clay corne bere again yesterday ? No , be did not. 
I am astoniabed at it. l'm not. I aaked bim to come in. 
He said be bad no time, tbat be waa going to your bouse. I wonder 
why he didn't. I suppose be went somewbere elae, Will you lead 
me your penknife? Tbomas won'tlend me bis. Wben I asked him 
for it, be said tbat as 1 didn't cboose to give bim an apple yester- 
day, be didn*t cboose to lend me bis penknife to-day. Wbo gave you 
tbose apples? I bougbt tbem. How many did you buy ? Only two. 
I tbougbt be would like to bave one, but I didn't cboose be gbould* 
Wby?Because I will not encourage bis ararice. He's got more mouey 
tban I bave, and if be wants apples let bim buy some. He never 
gives anything to anybody. Wbat did you do witb your apples? 
Did you eat botb ? No, 1 eatone and gâte tbe otber to Fanny. — 
Wbere are you going, Henry? Wbat i« tbat to you? Of course it's 
notbing to me wbere you go or don't go. Yeu're not obliged to tell 
me, and rf you don't cboose to tell me, you may leave it aîone. Yoa 
migbt bave been lésa rude. If I cboose to be rude, tbaVs notbing 
to you elther. Just as you like. Wbo bas broken my glass ? Tbe 
servant bas, but be eouldn't belp it. It wasn't bis fault. Wbose 
fault was it tben? Wbose was it? Nobody's. Nobody couldbelp it. 
My unde is goae to London. Wbeu did be start (set off) ? He started 
(sot ol!) at six tbis morning. Wbat is be gone to London for ? He 
wants to sell bis bouse. 1 wisb be may succeed. If be do not, it 
ifill not be bis fault, be is doing ail be ean. I bope be will succeed. 
i kqpe so too. Wben does be return ? I can't telL He doeso't know 
hÎBkself. He may be back in a week, and be may be a montb absent. 
•^ Are you doing anytbing ? No, I am not. No more am I. How 1 
aàould like to go to tbe bail I So sbould I. Do you like tbat lady? 
Notntoob. Nomi^edol. Do you know tbat gentleman? I don*t. 
No more do L Hâve you got a dog ? No, I baven't. No more bave I. 
Mustyougototown? No. Nomoremustl. Are you tbirsty ? I am. 
So am I. LeVs bave sometbing to drink. Wbat will you bave? Wine 
and water? l'U take a glass of béer. So will I. Let us bave two 
bottles. I ean drink one. So can !• I am not sleepy. No more am L 
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Should I go to Thomas, there I should be allowedto do as 1 choose, 
there I could eat, drink and read, no, not read, there isn't a book in 
Thomas* house. — Tve got a garden. Sohave I. Isyuurs large? No$ 
very. Has your father got one? No, he hasn't* No more has mine. 
Has your friand got one ? No, he hasn't. Has Jour sister gfot a dog? 
No, she hasn't. No more has mine. I thought she had one. Shehas 
had one, but ghe has given it away. I don't like that book. No more 
do I. Your brother is a good boy. 80 am I. He learns his lesson very 
well. So do 1. You, you are alazy fellow. Sometimes I am, and so is 
he. You've got a new hat. So hâve you. Yours is white. So is yOu^s. 
What a foolish fellow you are I So ate you. You shouldn't say so. 
No, more should you. I can't help it. Neither can I (no more can I). . 
You are a foolish boy, John. So are you, Henry. You might bemore 
polite, 1 think. So might you. — You are black. So is the devîl. 
Are you sure the devil is black f You haven't seen him. No, I ha- 
ven't. I hope you will not. — 1 hâve a reason for saying so. What 
is your reason for thinking so ? He looked at me and then looked 
ather and then at me again. Look at your watch. I am afraid it is 
very late. So ît is, said Henry, looking at his watch. Come to break- 
fast. I am not hungry this morning. I woii't hâve any breèkfaSt. 
1 had a capital supper last night. So you're going to leaté Us . Yes, 
indeed. I am sorry to part with you, but it caii't be helpéd, old boy, 
Will you accept of a box of cigars ? You're very kind, thank y(Hi. 
1 am very sorry you are going away. So am L 

VERBES AUXILIAIRES (1). 

TO HAVE. TO BE. 

Preient Tense, 

1 I hâve. 1 We hâve. 1 I am. 1 We are. 

2 Thou hast. 2 You hâve. 2 Thou art. 2 You are. 

3 He has. 3 They hâve. 3 He is. 3 They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1 1 had. 1 We had. 1 1 was. 1 We were. 

2 Thou badst. 2 You had. 2 Thou wast. 2 You were. 

3 He had. 3 They had. 3 He was. 3 They were. 

SHALL. WILL. 

Présent Tense. 

1 I shall(2). 1 Weshall. 1 Iwill. 1 We wilL 

2 Thou^shalt 2 You shall. 2 Thou wilt. 2 You will. 

3 He shall. 3 They shall. 3 He will 3 They will. 

JO Conjuguai dans leur forme simple, sans l'aide d'aucun autre auxiliaire. 
a) ShftU se trouve ici employé au présent, ayant la même analogie avec should (fue 
U avec uxfUid» may avec migfUy and can aveccouM. 
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4 I should. 
2Thou8honldst 
3 He sbould. 



Imperfect Tense, 



1 We should. 

2 You should. 

3 They should. 



1 Iwould. 

2 Thou>¥Ouldst 

3 He would. 



1 We would. 

2 You would. 

3 They would. 



MAY. 



CAN. 



1 Imay. 

2 Thou mayst. 

3 He may. 



1 Imight. 

2 Thoumightst 

3 He might. 



Présent Tense. 



1 We may. 

2 You may. 

3 They may. 



1 I can. 

2 Thou canst. 

3 He can. 



Imperfect Tense, 



1 We mig^ht. 

2 You might. 

3 They might. 



1 We can. 

2 You can. 

3 They can. 



1 I could. 

2 Thoucouldst. 

3 He could. 






1 We could. 

2 You could. 

3 They could. 



TO DO (3). 



Présent Tense. 



1 Ido. 

2 Thou dost. 

3 He does. 



1 We do. 

2 You do. 

3 They do. 



Imperfect Tense. 



1 I did. 

2 Thou didst. 

3 He did. 



1 Wedid. 

2 You did. 

3 They did. 



TO HAVE. 



INDIGATIVB MOOD. 



1 I have. 

2 Thou hast. 

3 He has. 



1 Ihad. 

2 Thou hadst. 

3 He had. 



1 I have had. 

2 Thou hast had. 

3 He has had. 



Présent Tense. 

1 Wehave. 

2 You have. 

3 They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1 We had. 

2 You had. 

3 They had. 



Perfect Tense. 



1 We have had. 

2 You have had. 

3 They have had. 



(3) Les verbes do, havo, he will cessent d'être auxiliaires quand ils ne sont pas joints 
à un autre verbe, comme : fFe have enough ; they are hctppy ; l do as I plcase ; he wiUs 
it to be 90, Dans ce cas ils peuvent avoir leurs auxiliaires; comme : / shall hfuve 
enough, elc . 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

1 Ihadhad. 1 Wehad had. 

2 Thou hadst had. 2 You had had. 

3 He had had. 3 They had had. 

First Future Tense. 

1 1 shall or will hâve. 1 We shall or will hâve. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt hâve. 2 You shall or will hâve. 

3 He shall or ytUI hâve. 3 They shall or will hâve. 

Second Future Tense. 

1 I shall or will hâve had. 1 We shall or wiil hâve had. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt hâve had. 2 You shall or will hâve had. 

3 He shall or will hâve had. 3 They shall or will hâve had. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1 Let me hâve. 1 Let us have. 

2 Have or have thou. 2 Have or have (ye) you. 

3 Let him have. 3 Let Ihem have. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Présent Tense. 

1 I may or can (1) have. 1 We raay or can have. 

2 Thou mayst or canst have. 2 You may or can have. 

3 He may or can have. 3 They may or can have, 

Imper/ect Tense. 

1 I might, could , would or 1 We might, could^ would or 
should (2) have. should have. 

2 Thou migntstjCouldst, would st 2 You might, could, would or 
or should st have. should have. 

3 He might, could, would or 3 They might, coulil, would or 
should have. should have. 

Perfect Tense. 

1 1 may or can have had. 1 We may or clin have had. 

2 Thou mayst or canst have had. 2 You may or can have had. 

3 He may or can have had. 3 They may or can have had. 



(1) Il est entendu que ces verbes auxiliaires may et can ne doivent pas être employés 
indifféremment , pas plus que ihall et wiU. Leur emploi a été expliqué dans la 
20e leçon. 

(S) Envoyant cette forme de conjugaison, que l'on ne s'imagine pas que ces signes 
imght, coulây would et should puissent être employés indifféremment. La 2i« leçon ex* 
pliquela manière de s'en servir, suivant le sens particulier attaché à chacun d'eux. 

IH. B. On remarque que le verbe lo have ne peut pas élrc conjugué dans tous ses 
temptet modes sans l'aide d'autres verbes auxiliaires; savoir : wW, ëhaU. can, may, etc. 
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Pluper/ect Tente. 



I might, could, wouldor should 

hâve h ad. 

Thou mightst« could st.wouldst 

or shouldst hâve had. 

He might, could, would or 

should hâve had. 



1 We might, could, would or 
should hâve had. 

2 You might, could, would or 
should hâve had. 

3 They might, could, would or 
should hâve had. 



SUBIUNGTIVB MOOB. 



Prêtent Tente. 



1 If 1 hâve. 

2 If thou hâve. 

3 If he hâve. 



1 If we hâve. 

2 If you hâve. 

3 If they hâve. 



• (Les autres temps du subjonctif sont semblables aux temps correspondants de l'in- 
dicatif). 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Prêtent. 
Perfect (Patt). 



To hâve. 
To hâve had. 



PABTIGIPLES. 

Prêtent. Having. 

Per/ect (Patt). Had. 

Compound Per/ect. Having had. 

TO BE. 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Prêtent Tente. 


1 I am. 

2 Thou art. 

3 He is. 


1 We are. 

2 You are. 

3 They are. 




Imperfect Tente. 


1 I was. 

2 Thou wast. 

3 He was. 


1 "We were. 

2 You were. 

3 They were. 




Per/ect Tente. . 


1 I hâve been. 

2 Thou hast been. 
8 He bas been. 


1 We have been. 

2 You have been. 

3 They have been 
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Fhkperfstt Teuêê. 



1 I had been. 

2 Thou hadst been. 

3 Heliad been. 



1 We had been. 

2 You hadst been. 

3 They had been. 



Fifêt Future Tense. 



1 I shall or will be. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt be. 

3 He shall or will be. 



1 We shall or will be. 

2 You shall or will be. 

3 They shall or will be. 



Second Future Tense, 



1 1 shall or will hâve been. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt hâve been. 

3 He shall or will hâve been. 



1 We shall or will hâve beea. 

2 You shall or will hâve been. 

3 They shall or will hâve been 



IMPBRATIVE MOOD. 



1 Letmebe. 

2 Be thou, or do thou be. 

3 Let him be. 



1 Let us be. 

^ De, or be ye or do ye be. 

3 Letthem De. 



POmmtlAL MOOD. 

présent Tense, 



1 1 mayor can be. 

2 Thou mayst or canst be. 

3 He may or can be. 



1 We may or can be. 

2 You may or can be. 
8 They may or can be. 



Imperfeet Tense. 

1 ImightfCOuld, would(^should 1 We might, could, w<wld or 
be. should De. 

2 Tljoumightst,couldst, wooldst 2 You might, could, would âr 
or should st be. should be. 

3 He might , could , woulé 0r 3 Tbcy might, could, would or 
should De. should be. 

Perfect Tense. 



1 I may or can hâve been. 

2 Thou mayst or canst hâve been. 

3 He may or can hâve been. 



1 We may or can hâve been. 

2 You may or can hâve been. 

3 They may or can hâve been. 



Pluper/ect Tense. 



1 I might, could, would or should 
hâve been. 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst 
or shouldst hâve been. 

3 He might, could, would or 
should hâve been. 



1 We might, could, would or 
should hâve been. 

2 You might, could, would or 
should hâve been. 

3 They might, could, would or 
should hâve been. 
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1 If I be. 

2 If thou be. 

3 Ifhebe. 



1 If I wtre. 
^ If thou wert. 
3 If he were. 



SUBJUNGTtVB MOOB. 

Présent Tense. 

1 If we be. 

2 Ifyoube. 

3 If theybe. 

Jmperfect Tense 

1 If we were. 

2 Ifyouwere. 

3 If they were. 



(Les autres temps du subjonctif sont semblables aux temps correspondants de l'ii 



INFINmVB MOOD. 



Présent, 
Perfect, 



Tobe. 

To havebeen. 



PARTIGIPLES. 

Présent. Being. 

Perfect. Been. 

Compound Perfect. Having been. 

T6 LOVE. 

INTICATIYE MOOD. 



1 I love. 

2 Thou lovest. 

3 He loves. 



1 I loved. 

2 Thou lovedst. 

3 He loved. 



1 I hâve loved. 

2 Thou hast loved. 

3 He has loved. 



1 1 had loved. 

2 Thou hadgt loved. 

3 He had loved. 



Présent Tense. 

1 We love. 

2 You love. 

3 They love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1 We loved. 

2 You loved. 

3 They loved. 

Perfect Tense, 



1 We hâve loved. 

2 You hâve loved. 

3 They hâve loved. 



Phperfect Tense. 



1 We had loved. 

2 You had loved. 

3 They had loved. 
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First Future Tente. 

1 1 shall or will love. 1 We shall or will love. 

2 Thou shaît or wilt love. 2 You shall or yfiW love. 

3 He shall or will love. , 3 They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tente. 

1 I shall or will hâve loved. 1 We shall or will hâve loved. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt hâve loved. 2 You shall or will hâve loved. 

3 He shall or will hâve lôved. 3 They shall or will hâve loved, 

IMPBRATIVE MOOD. 

1 Let me love. 1 Let us love. 

2 Love, or love thou, or do thou 2 Love, or love ye, or do ye love, 
love. 

3 Let him love. 3 Let them love. 

POTBNTIAL MOOft* 

Prêtent Tente, 

1 I may or can love. 1 We may or can love. 

2 Thou mayst or canst love. 2 You may or can love. 

3 He may or can love, 3 They may or can love. 

Imper/ect Tente, 

1 Imight,could^ would or should 1 We might, could, would or 
love. should love. 

2 Thoumightst,couldst,would8t 2 You might, could, would, or 
or shouldst love. should love. 

3 He might, could, would, or 3 They might, could, would or 
should love. should love. 

Per/ect Tente. 

1 I may or can hâve loved. 1 We may or can hâve loved. 

2 Thou mayst or canst hâve loved 2 You may or can hâve loved. « 

3 He may or can hâve loved. 3 They may or can hâve loved. 

Pluper/ect Tente, 

1 I might , could , would or 1 We might, could, would or 
should ^ave loved. should hâve loved. 

2 Thoumiffhtst, couldst,wouldst 2 You might, could, would or 
or shouldst hâve loved. should hâve loved. 

3 He might, could, would or 3 They might, could, would or 
should hâve loved. should hâve loved. 
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1 If I love. 

2 If thou love. 

3 If he love. 



— lie ~ 

SUBJUNTIVB MOOD. 

Présent Tense. 

1 If we love. 

2 If you love. 

3 If they love. 



(Les autres temps de ce mode sont seoibltblts aux t«nps correspondants de Tindi- 
catif.) 



Présent, 
Perfeet, 



INFINITIVB M00I>* 

To love. 



To hâve loved. 



PARÎICIPLËd. 



Présent. Loving. 

Perfsct. Loved. 

Compound Per/ect Having loved. 

TO BE LOVED. 



mDICATIVB VOÔD. 

Pres$nt Tense. 



1 I am loved. 

2 Thou mtt loved. 

3 He is loved. 



1 Iwas loved. 

2 Thou wast loved. 

3 He was loved. 



1 I hâve been loved . 

2 Thou hast been loved. 

3 He hasbeen loved. 



1 We are loved. 

2 You are loved. 

3 They are loved. 



Imperfeet Tense, 



1 We were loved. 

2 Ydu were loved < 

3 They vrere loved. 



Perfect Tense, 



1 We hâve been loved. 

2 Yotihave been loved. 

3 They hâve been loved. 



Pluper^ect Tense. 



1 I had been loved. 

2 Thou hadst been loved. 

3 He had been loved. 



1 We had been loved. 

2 You had been loved. 

3 They had been loved 



First Future Tense, 



1 I shall or will be loved. 

2 Thou shalt or wiit be loved. 

3 He shall 0r will be loved. 



1 We shall or will be loved. 

2 You shall or will be loved. 

3 They shall or will be loved. 
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Second Future Tense. 

1 I shall or will hâve been loved. 1 We shall or will hâve been 

loved. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt hâve been 2 You shall or will hâve been 
loved. loved. 

3 He shall or will hâve been 3 They shall or will hâve been 
loved. loved . 

IMPÉRATIVB MOOD. 

1 Let me be loved. 1 Let us be loved. 

2 Be thou loved, or do thou be 2 Be ye loved, or do ye be loved. 
loved. 

3 Let him be loved. 3 Let them be loved. 

POTBNTtAL MOOD. 

Présent Tense, 

1 I may or can be loved. 1 We may or can be loved. 

2 Thou mayst or canst be loveJ. 2 You may or can be loved. 

3 He may or can be loved. 3 They may or can be loved. 

Imper/eet Tense. 

1. Imight, couldjwouldorshould 1. We might. could, would, or 
be loved. should be loved, 

2. Thoumiçhtst,couldst,wouldst 2. You might, could, would or 
or shouldst be loved. should be loved. 

3. He might, could , would or 3. They might, could, would or 
should be loved. should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

i. 1 may or can hâve been Idved. i. We ?may or can hâve been 

loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst hâve been 2. You may or can hâve been 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can hâve been loved. 3. They may or can hâve been 

lovea. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. î might, could, would or should I. We might, could, would, or 

hâve been loved. should bave been loved. 

2.Thoumightst,couldst,wouldst, 2. You might, could, would, pr 

or shouldst hâve been loved. should hâve been loved. 

3. He mieht, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should nave been loved. should hâve been loved. 

SUIUUNGTIVE MOOD. 

Présent Tense. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 
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Imperfect Tense, 



1. If I wereloved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 

3. If he were loved. 



1. If we wereloved. 

2. If y ou were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



(Les autres temps de ce mode sont semblables aux temps correspondants de Tindi- 
catif.) 



Présent. 
Perfect. 



INFINITIVE MOOD, 

To be loved. 



To Lave been loved. 



PARTIGIPLES. 



Présent. 
Perfect. 
Compound Perfect. 



Being loved. 

Loved. 

Having been loved. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 



27* LEÇON. 



Combien de temps? 

Encore. 

Encore une semaine. 

Encore quelques jours. 

Resterons-nous encore ici ? 

Ne — pas — plus longtemps. 

Ni— plus. j 

Je ne puis pas rester plus long- 
temps. 
Il n'est plus à Londres. 
Je n'ai plus faim. 
Je ne la regarderai plus. 
11 n en avait plus besoin. 

Je ne lui parlerai plus. 

Je ne veux pas vous retenir plus 

longtemps. 
Ni Henri m Charles, pas plus que 

Jean, n'était là. 

Encore longtemps, beaucoup plus Much longer. 

longtemps. 
Ne — plus longtemps. 
Restez-vous encore longtemps? 
Je ne puis plus rester longtemps. 
Je ne puis pas rester beaucoup 

plus longtemps. 



How long? 

Longer — any longer. 

A week longer. 

A few days longer. 

Shall we stay hère any longer? 

Not any longer. 

No longer. 

No more, not any more. 

1 can't stay any longer. 

He is no longer in London. 
I am no longer hungry. 
I won't look at her any more. 
He wanted it no more (he didn't 

want it any more) . 
I won't speak to him any more. 
1 will not detain you any longer. 

Neither Henry nor Charles, any 
more than John, was there. 



Not much longer. 

Do you stay much longer? 

I can't stay much longer. 
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Encore un peu. A little longer. 

Encore quelque temps (un ins- A little while longer. 

tant). 

Combien de temps est-il resté How long did he stay at jour 

chez vous? house? 

Ne pouvez -vous rester encore Can't you stay a few minutes 

quelques minutes? longer? 



Arrêter, s'arrêter, rester. 

Arrêtez le cheval. 

Arrêtez (attendez) un moment. 

La porte s'ouvrit. 

La voiture s'arrêta devant notre 

porte. 
Arrêtons-nous. 
A quel hôtel restez- -vous? 
Vous restez dans cette maison ? 

Rester. 

Il ne reste pas une seule maison. 
Ils restèrent là longtemps. 
Nepouvez-vous rester tranquille? 

S'asseoir. 
Asseyez -vous. 

Plaire. 

Plaire à quelqu'un. 

Il est difhcile dé plaire à tout le 

monde. 
Cette personne vous plaît-elle ? 
S'il vous plaît. 
Je vous prie. 
S'asseoir (prendre un siège). 



Asseyez-vous, je vous prie. 



Asseyez-vous donc. 

Pendant, durant. 
Pendant oe temps. 
Durant Thiver. 

Durant (pendant) sa résidence 
dans cette ville. 

Pendant (pour). 
Pendant deux heures. 
Pendant deux jours consécutifs. 
11 ne vient jamais deux jours de 

suite. 
Tous les deux jours. 

Restez assis tranquille. 



To stop. 

Stop the horse. 

Stop a moment (a bit). 

The door opened. 

The carriage stopped before our 

door. 
Let us stop. 

At what hôtel are you stopping? 
You are stopping in this house. 

To remain. R. 

Not a single house remains. 
They remained there a long time. 
Can't you remain quiet? 

To sit (down), sat, sat. 
Sit down. 

To please. R. 

To please soraebody. 

It is difficult to please every one. 

Does that person please you ? 

If you please — Please. 

Pray. 

To take a seat. 

Sit down, please. 

Please to sit down. 

Please to take a seat. 

Pray, sit down. 

Pray, take a seat. 

Do sit down — Do take a seat. 

During. 

During that time. 
During winter. 

During his résidence in that 
town. 

For. 

For two hours. 

For two successive days. 

He never comes two days follow- 

ing (running). 
Every other day. 

Sit still. 
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Il ne peut rester assis un instant 
tranquille. 

Il est venu pour huit jours. 
Il le regaraa pendant une demi- 
heure. 

Être assis. 

Tandis qu'il était tranquillement 
assis. 

Être (se tenir) debout. 

Nous restâmes debout tout le 
temps. 

Tandis qu'il était assis, j'étais 
debout. 

Était elle debout ou assise? 

La table est au milieu de la cham- 
bre. 

Votre canne est dans <îe coin. 

Se coucher. 

Etre couché. 

Il se couche souvent sur le sopha. 

Nous nous couchâmes sur l'herbe. 

11 était couché sur le sopha. 

Il est couché sur le dos. 

La plume était sur la cheminée. 

Placer, mettre, coucher. 
Mettez ce livre sur la table. 

Déposer. 

Ils déposèrent leurs armes. 

Avoir (sur soi) (i). 

Il avait son chapeau. 

Avec sa casquette (sur la tête). 

Mettre. 

Mettez votre habit. 

Je l'ai (mis). — 11 est mis. 

11 mettait ses bottes. 

Essayer. 

Il essaie une paire de souliers. 

Essayez ces gants. 

Oter. Tirer. 

Etre ôté. 

Son habit était ôté. 

Il a ôté son habit. 

Il ôta son gilet. 

Tirez (ôtez) vos bottes. 

(I) En parlant ds vêtement 



He can't ait still for a moment. 



He has eome for eight days. 
He looked at it for half an hour. 

To be sitting. 

While he was sitting quietly. 

To stand, stood, stood. 
We steod the whole time. 

While he was sitting I was stand - 

ing. 
Was she standing or sitting ? 
The table stands in the middle 

of the room. 
Your stick stands in that corner. 

To lie (down), lay, lain. 

To be lying. 

He often lies down on the sofa. 

We lay down upon the grass . 

He was lying on. the sofa. 

He is lying on his back. 

The pen was lying upon the 

m an tel-pi ece. 
To lay, laid, laid. 
Lay that book on the table. 

To lay down. 

They laid down their arms. 

To hâve on — To be on . 

He had his hat on (he had on his 

hat). 
His hat was on. 
With his cap on. 
To put on. 
Put on your coat. 
I hâve got it on. It is on. 
He was putting on his boots. 

To try (on), tried, tried. 

He is trying on a pair of shoes. 

Try on those gloves. 

To take off. To pull (off). R. 

To be off. 

His coat was off. 

Hç has taken off his coat. 

He took off his waistcoat. 

Pull off (take off) your boots. 
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Aller. 

Totre pantalon va très-bien* 
Ce chapeau lui allait très-mal. 
Cet habit ne va paç bien du tout. 

Paraître, avoir l'air. 

Vous paraissez malade. 

Comment a-t-elle l'air? 

Il a l'air méchant (malicieux). 

Avoir bonne mine. 

Elle a très-bonne mine. 

Il avait bonne mine quand je le 

vis. 
Il a mauvaise mine maintenant. 

Etre bien (joli). 

Elle est bien (jolie). 

Elle n'est pas mal du tout. 
Elles seraient très jolies. 

Ça les fait paraître laides. 

Une indisposition. 

Une douleur. 

Mal. 

Mal (ulcère, plaie). 

Etre indisposé. 

Le mai de tête. 

Le mal de dents. 

Le mal d'oreille. 

J'ai mal à la tête. 

Un violent mal de tête. 

Un mal de gorge. 
Il A m£il à la gorge. 
J'ai mal à l'œil. 
Avez-vou8 mal au doigt. 

J'aî mal au dos. 
Il a mal à la jambe. 
Avez -vous mal au bras? 

£a me fait bien mal. 
a tête me fait mal. 
La jambe me fait mal. 

Qu'est-ce que vous avezt 

Qu'a votre tante ? 

A-t-ellô quelque chose f 
Qa'avez-vons à la main? 

Qu'est-ce qu'il y a ? 

Être content de quelqu'un ou de 
quelque chos«« 



To fit. R. 

Your trouaers fit beautifully. 
That hat fltted him verj badly . 
That coat doesn't fit at ail. 

Tolook R. 

You lookpoorly (ill). 

How is she looking ? 

He looks malicious. 

To look well. 

She is looking very v^rell. 

He was looking v^rell when I saw 

him. 
He is not looking well novr. 

To be good-looking. 
( She is good-looking. 
J She is a good-looking girl. 

She is not bad-lookin^ at ail. 

They would be very mce-looking 
girls. 

It makcs them look ugly. 

Au indisposition. 

A pain. 

Acné, 

Sore. 

To be indisposed. 

The head-ache. 

The tooth-açhe. 

Theear-ache. 

I hâve the head-ache. 

A violent head-ache. 

A sore throat. 

He has got a sôte throat. 

l've got a sore (bad) eye. 

Hâve you got a sore (bad) finger ? 

I hâve a pain in my back. 
He has ^t a pain in his leg. 
Hâve you got a pain in your armî 
It pains me very much. 
My head is achingf. 
My leg pains me. 

iWhat is the matter witb you? 
What ails you? 
What is the matter with your 

auntt 
Is anything the matter with her? 
What 18 the matter with your 

hand? 
What is the matter? 

To be pleaséd with somebody or 
somethiog. 
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Iléiail très-content. Hewa8vei7much(highly)plcaBed. 

Enchanté. Delighted. 

Avec plaisir. Wilh pleasure. 

Frotter. To rub. R. Bouger. ' To move. R. 

Surprendre. To surprise. R. Douter. To doubt. R. 

J'en doute. I doubt it. 

Nul doute. No doubt. 

Probablement. Probably Likely. 

Le cordonnier (bottier) . The shoemaker, bootmaker. 

Être absent (parti), To be away. 

Tandis qu'il était absent. While he was away. 

Il faut que je m'en aille (je parte). I must be off— I must go (away). 

Ne partez pas encore. Don't go yet. 

Ne vous en allez pas sitôt. Don't go (away) so soon. 

C'est bien aimable à vous. It is very kind of you. 

C'était bien aimable à lui. It was very kind of him. 

Why did you throw that away? Because I didn't want it any more. 
When I don't want a thing any more 1 give it away. I don't throw it 
away. It is very wrong of you to throw things away like that. Good 
morning, Mr. Brown, how do you do? Very well, thank you. And 
you, how are you? Pretty well, thank you. I am very glad to see you 
looking so well. How is Mrs. Brown? She is not very well. What 
is the matter with her ? She has got a sore fiDger. A sore fmger, 
that is nothing What is the matter with it? She eut it verybadly 
last night. 1 am very sorry to hear it. She's got always something the 
matter with her. Her health is bad. She's hardly ever well. Last 
week she had a sore throat , then she had the head-ache and ear- 
ache, and now, she has got a sore finger. Won't you take a seat ? 
TCou're very kind, thank you. l've got no time to sit down. 1 am very 
busy to-day. Do sit down for ûye minutes. Really I can't , I must 
be off immediately . I shall come and see you this evening. — John, 
why hâve you taken off your coat? Because I am too warm. It isnH 
warm to-day, put it on again. I don't choose to put it on. It is too 
warm to sit with a coat on. It is very rude to sit with it off. If I 
don't choose to put it on , 1 don't see why I should. You take 
yours off when you choose, and I don't see why I shouldjçi't take 
mine off too. You do as you like and so do 1. If others choose to sit 
uneomfortably,! don't. You ought to do as others do. Suppose any 
body wished you to do what you don't choose to do, would you 
do it, to please others? Of course I would, if it were right. 
I don't like to be rude. Well then, I am goingto put it on ; just to 
please you. Put on your boots too. I can't now , I expect the boot- 
maker with a pair of boots, and I must try them on. — Mr. Pott 
wants you. What does he want with me ? I don't know. Tell him 
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to sitdown for a moment. He says he can't wait, he has no time. 
Tell Mm to corne in hère. Good morniDg Pott. What! Not up yet ! 
What a lazy fellow you are this morning! Get up. It's eleven . Indeed! 
Ëleven ! I didn't think it was âo late. Is anything the matter with 
you ? I haye h ad the ear-ache and tooth-ache ail night. I couldn't 
sleep at ail. I am going to get up. Don't get up for me. What 
do you want with me? Nothing. I only wanted to tell youthat I 
am going to America. Indeed I When do you start? This evening 
at six. So soon ! Tou astonish me t How long do you purpose 
remaining there. I may remain there twomonths. Perhapsa little 
longer, and I may retum sooner. Then you don't know exactly when 
you retum î No, not exactly. I am rery sorry you are going. So 
am I. Do you wish me to bring you anything from New York? It's 
very kind of you to ask me. I should very much like to hâve a good 
peokoife. My uncle brought me ohe from London last month, and 
Tve lost it. l'il bring you one with pleasure. Did you see Mr. Pool 
yesterday? No, 1 didn't. He came to our house, but I was not at 
home. My mother asked him to wait iill I came back, but he said 
he couldn't, that he wanted to go to his tailor to try on a coat. Who 
is his tailor? Schmidt. He is a very good tailor. He is a capital 
one. Does he work for you ? No, he doesn't. He works for my bro- 
ther. He made a pair of trousers for him last week, they fit beauti- 
fully. Hâve you been to Mr. Walton's to-day ? No, notto-day. I 
was there yesterday afternoon. Is Mrs. Walton better ? 1 don't 
think she is. She was looking very poorly. Did you see her nieoe? 
No, I didn't. 1 saw her the day before yesterday. She was looking 
very well. She is a nice-looking girl. How much longer does she 
intend remaining ather aunt's? A week longer, I think. How long 
did you stop at their house? Three quarters of an hour. They're very 
nice people. They are. I am very fond of going there. So am I. — 
I wonder what o'clock it is now? Stop, 111 look at my watch and 
tell you. It wants twenty minutes to twelve. It must be later than 
that. I assure you it isn't. I must be off. Do stay a little longer. 
I am sorry to leave you, but I must go. How long is your cousin to 
remain with you ? A week longer. No longer than that? No, his 
father wants him at home. What a nice young man he is ! Yes, he 
is. Ëverybody is fond of him. He is so kind to his mother and 
sisters. Indeed he is kind to ëverybody. He is. I wonder what is 
the matter with my arm. It pains me very much. It's the cold 
weather probably. Very likely itis. Rub it a little, it vnll do it good. 
How astonished John will be to see his brother in America! He 
doesn't expect him. 1 wonder what he will say. Didn't you write 
to him? No, we didn't. Henry wants to surprise him. No doubt he 
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will be pleased. The bootmaker has brougkt jour boots. I know fae 
has, l've seenlhem. Hâve youtried them onf Not yet. Ishalltry 
them on this evening', before I go lo bed, when I take off my booti. 
Why don't you take off your new coat î I hâve taken it off. This is 
my old one. I thought it was your best. It looks still very nice. I 
must say that you take very good eare of your clothes. — Is anything 
the matter with unele to-day ? Not that I kûow of. He was looking 
very well an hour ago, when I saw him. What makes you ask that 
question? Becausehe gêner ally cornes every morning^and wehav^n't 
seen him to-day, He bas been very busy ail day. You'li see him this 
evening. I heard him say he was coming. Heisvery fond of ooming 
to your house. Tell him to corne as soon as possible* Hâve you seen 
my knife anywhere ? It was lying upon the chimney-piece this 
moiTiing. It isn't lying upon it now. Ask the servant, perhaps she 
may hâve seen it. Why are you looking at me ? You don't look so 
pretty as usual. That is why, 1 am looking at you. Are you iU? 
No, l'm not, I am very well. Bomething must be the matter with you.^ 
You look 60 pale. Do 1 î Yes, you do. I didn't sleep very well last 
night. I had the tooth-ache ail night, but I am quite well now. 
Bon't move, child. Sit still. I can*t sit still, Mamma. If you can't 
ru make you stand in a corneF^ Don't move the table like that. Can't 
you remain quiet? How can I write if you move like that I 1 am tired 
V7ith sitting , May J go and stand at the window? You may if you 
like.— Mr. Trotter's horse ranawayyesterday. Didn't anybody try to 
stop it? ï suppose somebody did, but I don't know who. Stop a bit. 
I want to gpeakto that man. «-^ While I was sitting quietly in the 
garden, I saw something moving on the water. What do you think 
itwas? ! don't know X am sure. It was our dog. W^hile you were 
away a man oame to speak to you. He waited for half an hour. I 
asked him to sit down, but he wouldn't. He stood the whole time.-*^ 
Where is Luçy ? She is lying upon the sofa. Isn't she well ? fîot 
VêTj, What's the matter with ber ? She's ^ot th$ head^-açhe. Whîit's 
^ç matter with your çoat? It's quite dirty. TTou m^st h^ve Jais 
down in some dirty place. The back of your coat is very dirty. I lay 
dewn on the grass this morning. I was $o tired with walking, You 
should hâve looked before you lay down. I had no idea that the 
ffrass was dirty. Where am 1 to put tbat paper? Put (lay) it on the 
table. What hâve you done with my key? I hâve laid it upon the 
chimney-piece. It isn't lying upon it now. I laid it thf re an hour 
ago, and it must be there still. I assure ypu it isn't. There it is- 
Didn't I tell you it was there. 1 knew it was, 1 laid it there myself. 
It was hidden under the inkstand. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTiH LESSON. 

SSe LEÇON» 

Longtemps. Long — A long tîme. 

Il y a longtemps que je suis ici. 1 hâve been bere a lonff time. 

11 y avait longtemps qu'il y était. He had been there a long time 

(long). 

Combien de temps y a-t-il que How long hâve you been hereî 

vous êtes ici? 

Il n'y a pas longtemps que nous We haven't been hère long. 

sommes ici. 

Y avait-il longtemps qu'ils y Had they been there a long time? 

étaient ? 

Pas bien longtemps. Not a very long time (not very 



Il y a longtemps que j'ai ce chien. I hâve had that dog a long time. 

Combien y a-t-il que vous avez le How long hâve you had yours? 

vôtre ? 

n n*y a pas longtemps. Not long. 

Y avait-il longtemps qu'il avait Had he had his a long time ? 
le sien? 

n n'y avait pas longtemps qu'il He hadn't had it a long time. 

l'avait. 

Il y a longtemps que je le con- I hâve known him a long time. 

nais. 

y avait-il longtemps qu'il vous Had he known you a long time. 

connaissait? 

Voilàlongtemps que j'écris. I bave been writing a long time? 

Y avait-n longtemps qu'il tra- Had he been working a long 
vaillait? time? 

Il y a longtemps que je n'ai tra- I haven't worked for a long time. 

vaille. 

Il y a longtemps que je ne l'ai Ihaven'tseenhimforalongtime. 

vu. 

Il y avait longtemps qu'il ne l'a- He hadn't seen him for a long 

vait vu. time.» 

Il y avait longtemps qu'il n'avait He hadn't been ill for a long 

été malade. time. 

Je viens de recevoir votre lettre, I hâve just received your letter. 

Il y avait qiielque temps que j'en I had been expecting one for 

attendais une. sonie time. 

Y a-t-il longtemps qu'il est Has he been long so ? 
ainsi? 

Depuis hier. Since yesterday. 

Y a-t-il longtemps que vous ne Is it long since you sawhim? 
l'avez vu? 

Combien y a-t -il que vous ne l'a- How long is it since you saw 

ve» vu T him? 
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Combien y a-t-il que vous ne lui 

avez écrit ? 
Y avait-il longtemps que vous 

ne l'aviez vu î 
Combien de temps y avait-il T 
Combien y avait-il que vous ne 

lui aviez écrit? 
A n'y avait pas longtemps. 
Il y avait trois semaines. 
Il y a quelques années. 
Il y a plus d'un an quej'ai quitté 

récoîe. 

Combien y a-t<-il que vous êtes à 
Paris ? 

Combien y avait-il que vous étiez 
à Paris ? 

Combien y a-t-il que vous n'a- 
vez été a Paris 1 

Combien y avait-il que vous n'a- 
viez été à Paris ? 

Il y avait deux ans que nous n'y 
avions été. 

Un rhume. 

Être enrhumé. 

Attraper. 

S'enrnumer. 

Elle s'enrhuma en rentrant de 

l'Opéra. 
Je me suis enrhumé en me tenant 

à la fenêtre. 
Il avait un mauvais rhume. 

Avoir, se procurer, obtenir, rece- 
voir, arriver. 
Où. achetez -vous ce papier? 

Allez me chercher des pommes. 
Il alla chercher le livre. 
J'ai eu un chien de mon oncle. 
D'où avez-vous tout cet argent. 

Je l'ai de mon père. 

Combien y a-t il que vous n'a- 
vez reçu une lettre de chez 
vous? 

J'en ai reçu une la semaine passée. 
Nous arrivâmes à Paris à six: heu- 
res. 
Il arriva hier soir. 
Prendre à (de) quelqu'un. 



How long ifi it since you wrote to 

him? 
Was it long since you had seen 

him? 
How long was it since? 
How long was it since you had 

written to him ? 
It was not long since. 
It was three weeks since. 
A few years since (ago). 
It is more than a year since I left 

schooL 

How long hâve you been in Paris? 
How long had you been in Paris? 

How long is it since you were in 

Paris ? 
How long was it since you had 

been in Paris ? 
We hadn't been there for two 

years. 

A cold. 

To hâve a cold, 

To catch, caught, caught. 

To catch cold. 

She caught cold coming home 

from the Opéra. 
I caught cold standing at the 

window 
He bad a bad cold. 

Toget(l),got. 

Where do you get (buy) that 

paper? 
Go and get me some apples. 
He went and got the book. 
I got a dog from my uncle. 
Where do you get ail that money 

from? 
I get it from my father. 
How long is it since you got 

(received) aletter from home? 

I got one last week. 
We got at Paris at bix. 

He arrived last night. 
To take from somebody. 



(OCevwbe est d'un usage flréqueut, pouvant remplacer beaucoup d'autres verbes» 
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A-tr-il eu ce livré de son cousin. 

Noni il le lui a pris. 

Vous ne devriez rien prendre sans 

le demander. 
Que vous ai- je pris ? 
Je ne dis pas que vous m'ayez 

pris quelque chose. 

Avoir des nouvelles de. j 

Avez-vous eu des nouvelles de 

votre frère? 
Avez-vous eu des nouvelles de 

chez vous dernièrement? 
Nous avons reçu des nouvelles de 

France. 
Le théâtre de la guerre. 
Les nouvelles du théâtre de la 

guerre sont bonnes. 

Ouïr dire, entendre parler. 
J'ai ouï dire qu'il revient. 

Avez-vous entendu parler de l'ac- 
cident? 
J'en ai entendu parler hier. 



Did he get that book frcm his 

cousin? 
No , he took it from him. 
You shouldn't take any thing, 

without asking for it, 
What hâve 1 taken from you? 
I don't say you hâve taken some- 

thing from me. 
To hâve news from. 
To hear from. 
Hâve you heard from your bro- 

ther. 
Hâve you had any news from 

home lately (of late). 
We hâve receivcd news from 

France. 
The seat of war. 
The news of the seat of war is 

good. 

To hear. 

I hâve heard that he is coming 

back 
Rave you heard of the accident? 

1 heard of it yesterday. 



D'abord. — A la fin. 
Au moins, du moins. 
Pas le moins du monde. 

Penser à. 

A la fin il pensa à la lettre. 

Il n'y pensa d'abord pas. 

C'est une chose à laquelle je n'au- 
rais jamais pensé. 

Je n'ai jamais pensé à regarder 
sous Je lit. 

Un peu, tant soit peu, plutôt. 
Il 8 en alla un peu tard. 
Vous paraissez un peu indisposé. 
Il est plutôt gros que raince. 
Il fait un peu froid dehors. 

Plus, plus loin, plus ample. 

Renseigneiuent, information. 

Il prit de plus amples informa- 
tions, de plus amples détails. 

Nous n'avons rien de plus à dire, 
je pense. 

Je ne puis réellement permettre 
que cette affaire aille plus loin 
sans quelque explication. 

Lisez plus loin* 



At first, at last. 

At least. 

Not in the least. 

To think of. 

At last he thought of the letter. 
He didn't think of it at first. 
That is a thing I should never 

hâve thought of. 
I never thought of looking under 

the bed. 

Bather. 

He went away rather late. 

You look pather unwell. 

He is rather stout than thin. 

It is rather cold ont of doors. 

Further. 

Information. 

He took further information, fur- 
ther particulars 

We hâve nothing further to say, 
I think. 

1 really cannot allow this matter 
togo any further without some 
explanation. 

Read further on. 
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Buvifon, 6«Miceniiant« de... 
n y a environ une heure. 
Il est à peu prèa trois heures. 
Ils parlèrent (de) musique et (de) 

poésie. 
Il m'en parla. 
De a uoi parls-t-il ? 
J'ai rintention de lui en parler se* 

rieusement. 
A quoi pensez-yous? 
J'y Terrai (je m'en occuperai). 

Qu'est-ce qu'il fait ? A quoi est- 
il occupe? 

Qu'est-ce vous faisiez ? 

n était un peu excité par la bois- 
son, mais il savait parfaitement 
ce qu'il faisait. 

Se faire tard. 
U se fait tard. 

Se fôcher. 

Etre f^ché. 

Il se fâché. 

Est-ce qu'il se fôcha? 

Etait-il fâché contre vous ? 

Contre qui était-il fâché ? 

Devenir (croître). 

Il devint riche. 

Cette affaire devient alarmante. 

Dq plus en plus. 

U devint de plus en plus mé- 
chant. 
Il se fâcha de plus en plus. 

Plus — plus. 

Plus je l'examine, mieux je l'aime. 

Plus il se couche de bonne heure, 
plus il se lève tàTd, 

Plus il devient riche, plus il de- 
vient avare' 

Plus vous écrivez vite, plutôt vous 
aurez fini. 

Tant mieux pour vous. 

Tant pis pour lui. 

U n'en sera pas plus heureux. 

C'était d'autant plus acceptable 

que... 
Puisque c'est la mode. 

Tout le long du chemin en reve- 
nant. 



Abottt. 

About an hour ago. 

It's about thr^e o'clock. 

They talked about musiç and 

poetry. 
He spoke to me about it. 
What 18 he talking about? 
I mean to talk to him seriously 

about it. 
What are you thinking about t 
1 shali see aboutit. 

What is he about? 

Whatwere you about? 

He was rather exclted by drink, 

but he knew perfectly well 

what he was about. 



To get late. 

It is getting late. 

To get angry. 

To De angry. 

He is getting angry. 

Did he get angr^ 

Was he angry with you ? 

With whom was he angry? 

To grow, grew, grown (to get). 

He grew rich. 

This matter is growingalarming. 

More and more. 

He grew more and more wicked. 

He got more and more angry. 

The more —The more. 

The more I examine it, the better 

I like it. 
The earlier he goes to bed, the 

later he gets up. 
The richer he grows, the more 

avaricious he gets. 
The faster you' write, the sooner 

you will hâve donc. 

So much the belter for vou. 
So much the worse for him. 
He won't be the happier for it. 
It was the more acceptable as 

(because)... 
Since it is thefashion. 

AU the way coming back. 
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Smrlaat tout It lottgr du <âi«iiio» 

n importe peu. 

Qù'import«? Qu'est^ee que cela 

Cel& ne fait rien. 



T»lking the whok w^, 

It matters little. 

What doea it matt^r pr signify ? 

It doesn't signify (matter). 



Former. 


To form. B. 


Tousser. 


To cough. R. 


gjtécHt^r, 


To exécute. R. 


Croire. 


To belieVe. R 


Latottx.' 


The cough. 


Une bataille. 


A battle. 


Un castor. 


A beaver. 


Un camp. 


A camp. 


Un eercle, 


A circle. 


Une boutique, 
un magasin. 


A shop. 


Soigneux. 


Careful, 


AflRreux , ter- 


Dreadful. 


Infiouciant, né- Careless. 


rible. 





gligent. 

Il ne ménage pas sa santé. 
n faut ménager votre santé. 
H faut vous soigner. 

La forme d'un objet. 

Des leçons particulières. 

Yoici . mon ad resse . 

Pas une phrase, pas même un mot. 



Prêt. 



Ready. 



He is careless of his health. 
You must be careful of your bealth. 
You must take care oi yourself. 

The shape of a thiug* 

Private tessons. 

Hère is my address. 

Not a phrase, not even a Word. 



How long hâve you been waiting for me? Not very long. About 
an hour. I didn't flnd the time very long. I am glad yon didn't. 
What did you do t 1 read. I found a book upon the table. It was 
very interesting. Well, I am glad you amused yourself. I couldn't 
corne sooner. It doesn't matter. I found the time pleasant. ï didn't 
even thiuk of you. — Pave you had that coat a long timef About a 
fortnight. How badly it fits ! Yes, it does, but it might fit worse. 
Not much. Who is your tailor? Brown. Why don*t you go to 
Schmidt, he is a capital tailor. Brown is a very bad tailor, I would^ 
not hâve him for mine. He is a capital tailor for trousers. He made^ 
a pair for my brother last week, they fît beautifully. — Hall has re- 
tuimed. Did you know lie had ? Who is Hall ? Why, the young Ame- 
rican. Don't you know himî Yes, I do, very well. "When did he re- 
turn ? Two days ago. You knew him before you went toNew York. 
I believe? Yes, I did. How long had you known him before you went 
toNew York? I had know him a long time. Atleastten years. He 
was at school in Paris. He was with me in the country for a few 
months. We hâve always been good friends. He is a nice yoipg 
man. Yes, he is. Henry, the man who came yesterday with aletter 
for you ishere. Tell him to corne in. Mr. and Mrs. Longwood had a 
serions accident yesterday. They were at some distance from home 
when it happened. What accident? What are you talking about? 
I haven't heard of any accident. I haven't heard anything about it 
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Haven't you indeed ! — Lucy, somebody is at the door, go and see 
who it is. Mr. Blot, Ma'am. May he corne in? Certainly. Good morn- 
ing,Mr. Blot.GoodmomingMa'am.Ihopel havetiiepleasureofseeing 
you in goodhealth. I am quite well, thank you. How is Mrs.Blot ? 
Quite well, much obliged to you, but my eldest daughter is not very 
well. She isratherpoorly. What ailshei^ She's got abad cold. I hope 
it will hâve no serions conséquences. I liope so too. It is rather dan- 
gerous to catch cold at her âge. Does she cough? She coughs a good 
deal.She must take care.Young people are very careless of theirhealth. 
Yes, they are. How long is it since you heard fromyour brother? We 
heard from him last Monday. When is he coming back? I can't tell; 
but [ think he will be back soon . He says in his letter that he will 
not stay in London much longer. Doesn't he like London? He likes 
it very much, but he wishes to corne home. It's quite natural. How 
longhas he been in London? Aboutthree years. He must speak Ëng- 
lish like an Engîishman by this time. He will hâve forgotten his 
French, Ko doubt he will hâve forgotten a great deal of it. He 
couldn*t speak a word of English when he went away. He had learnt 
it at school for two or three years and he had taken private les- 
sons too for about a year, but he couldn't speak at ail. — Is my 
father up? Yes, he is. How long bas he been up ? About an hour. 
Where is he ? I think he is in the garden. I wonder if the break- 
fast is ready. I am very hungry. 1 shall go and see , and if it is, 
I shall call you. Tell your father to corne to breakfast. YesMamma. 
Papa, come to breakfast, please. Is it ready? Yes, it is, for Mamma 
told me to come and fetch you. Well, I am coming. Where is 
your brotber? He is still in bed. Shall I call him up for breakfast? 
No, let him sleep. It will do him good . He went to bed very late 
last night, or rather early this morning. He was at a bail. He didn't 
come home until two this morning. It was three before he got into 
bed. He was fast asleep when I gotup. — Do you know how 
Mrs. Birdis to-day? No, 1 don't. I haven't been there to-day. She 
was very poorly yesterday. How long is it since she got that 
accident? About a fortnight since. She hurt her foot very nfuch. 
She's got a violent cold too. She coughs very mnch. She's got a 
dreadful cough. She is very careless of her health. This will be a 
good lesson for her. It may, provided she do not forget it. I hope 
she will be better soon. I am really sorry for her. She is à very 
nice lady Everybody likes her. No wonder , she is so kind and 
amiable. How much longer does your sister intend staying in Paris ? 
A week longer, I believe. No longer I We wanted her to stay ùntil 
next month, but she says she can't, that she is wanted at home. 
I am very sorry that she is going away so soon. — Are you going 
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oat? I am. Will you come with me? Where are you going? I aw 
goîBg to the hatter, to buy a hat. Well, l'il go with you; Let's ga 
to Baker. He is the best hatter in this place. What sort of a hat 
do you intend buyiDg? A beaver. I don't like a silk hat. This is the 
shop. Let's go in. — I want a hat, Sir. What kind of a hat will 
you hâve ? A beaver. Hère is a niée one, Sir. I think it'll fit you. 
Try it on. It's rather too large. Hère is aaother. This fits better. 
What do you think of it, Henry ? It fits well enough, but I don*t 
like the shapeof it. It's the fashion, sir. That may be, but it's an 
ugly one. I like the shape well enough. Since it is the fashion 
ril take it. What is the priée of it? Twenty-five shillings. Send it 
tome this afternoon at three. There's ,my addréss. — The hatter 
bas brought a hat for you Edward. What an ugly thing it is I 
You'll look like a quaker with it on. Then VU look very respectable. 
Were you in the eountry yesterday? Yes, I was. You hadn't very 
fine weather. The weather was fine enough going, but we had rain 
ail the way coming back. That must hâve been very unpleasant. 
Rather. How it lightens this evening! I think it will thunder 
to-night. I think so too. The weather has been very sultry ail dày. 
How long hâve you had that horse? Twenty years. I had had it 
eighteen years when I bought the white one, and I hâve had it]these 
two years. How long is it since you got a letter from Henry? It's 
at least two months since. Where isyour brother?In bed. How 
long has he been in bed ? About an hour, I suppose. Is he asteep ? 
I suppose he is. How long has he been asleep? How can I know? 
What a question ! How long had you been at dinner when your 
father came home ? We had been at dinner about an hour. How 
long is it since you hâve donc dinner? Not long since. About 
ten minutes. How long is it since you went to Mr. Gharlton's? I 
haven't been thcre for a long time. How long is it since you wrote 
to your mother? It is at least six weeks since. How long do you 
mean to stay hère doing nothing? Two hours longer. What do 
you think of Charles'work ? 1 think his work is well executed, his 
brother's still better and his fathèr's the best of ail. I hope it was 
not yfiih me that they were angry. They were angry with you as 
well as with me. I am sorry for that. — How long hâve you had 
that hat, uncle ? How long ? I am sure I don't know. Let me see. I 
believe I hâve had it seven years. Yes, it is at least seven years 
since I bought it. Don't you think it is high time for you to buy 
another? No, I don't. Really, uncle, you should buy one. Why 
should I? This one is good enough for me. It isn't fashionable now. 
Buy a new one, a fashionable one. I won't. If you don't find this 
good enough, you may buy me another. You're richer than I, uncle. 
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fhat insy be, but 1 dont cboose to bny a bat. I don'ttfeetht 
ûecessify of it. Well, uncle, TU buy you one. You look too old 
^th that hat on. I don*t wish to look younger tban I am. Bat you 
look older tban you are with that old bat on. Wbatdoea It signiff? 
The young ladies won't like you. 1 don't want yoang ladies to like 
me. You think everybody is like you. You're a baohelof , you 
know, uncle. Well, what does it matter î You wouldn*t tfpeak in 
tbat manner if Miss Clara were hère. 111 tell ber, you'U deeifl 
don't. Well, well, Tll buy one, let me bear no more about it. — • 
Tou're not going to leave us ? Surely, you can't think of going so 
soon. 1 can't stay any longer. I must go. Tve promised to be at 
home at six. Hâve you heard of . the aeeident that bas happened to 
Mr. Dean? Yes , I hare. Mr. Pike was hère thi» moming , he told us 
ail about it. Any news from the »eatofwart A letter from thd 
camp gives further particular» about the last battle. Tbere'» the 
letter, if y ou like to read it. Haye youthought about that baainess of 
HilFs I spoketo you about? Ihare spoken to him about it. He told 
me he had received no information on the subject, eitber from 
Mr. Londwood or bis fdend. I should like to haye further information 
about it. ril see him again on Friday, and 111 tell you ail aboutit 
on Saturday. — Form a circle. The larger the better. How yery 
thin you are getting, Henry. What is the matter ? Don't you g«t 
enough to eat? Of course I do, but the morel éat, the thinnerl 
get. I am growing. He got more and more angry. It was getting 
dark when he got there. The darker it got, the faster he walked« 
Those trees don't grow very ftist. They can*t grow any ftuster. How 
ean they? They grow as fast as they can. 



TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 

29* LEÇON. 

Tout. Any. 

Tout homme qui aime la musique. Any man who is fond of music. 

Il comprend tout liyre anglais. HeunderstandsanyBiiglishbook. 

Tout autre pourrait le croire. Anybody else miffht believe it. 

La mère est plus grande qu'au- The mother is taller than any ef 

cune de ses filles. her daughters. 

J'aime mieusL celui-là que tout I like that better than any other. 

autre. 

J'aime celui-ci le moins de tous. 1 like thia the least of any. 

Je soutiendrai cela contre qui TU maintain that against any- 

que ce SQit. body. 
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Comment dois-je faire cela ? Haw am I lodo Aalt 



Faites-le n'importe comment. 
Mettez-le n'importe où. 
N importe quand. 
Il n'est rien qu'il ne fasse pour 
moi. 

Où que vous alliez. 
D'où qu'ils viennent. 
Quand (toutes les fois que) il me 
voit, où que ce soit, il s'enfuit. 
Quoi qu'il fasse, il le fait bien. 

Que lui donnerai-je? 
Tout ce que vous voudrez. 
Quel livre prendrai -je? 
Celai que vous voudrez. 
Quiconque le dit, est un menteur. 

De qui que ce soit que vous par- 
liez. 

A qui que ce soit que vous le 
donniez. 

Qui que vous blâmiez. 

Le voleur, quel qu'il soit , sera 
puni. 

Riehe ou pauvre , quel qu'il soit, 
il sera bien reçu. 

Est-il Français?* 

Nous ne le savons pas, mais quoi 
qu'il soit, il sera puni. 

Donnez-le à qui que ce soit. 

Elle n'a rien dit quoi que ce seit. 

Quel que soit le prix du livre, il 

faut l'acheter. 
Quelle que soit son autorité. 
Quelque richesse que vous ayez. 

Quelques fautes q^ue vous fassiez, 

je les corrigerai. 
Quelque grande prudence qu'il 

ait. 

Quels que soient vos motifs. | 



Do it any how. 

Put it anywhere. 

At any time. 

He'll do anything forme. 



Wherever you go. 
Wherever they corne trom. 
Whenever he sees me , wheterer 

it is, he runs away. 
Whatever he does, he does it 

well. 
What shall I give him ? 
"Whatever you like. 
Which book shall 1 take? 
Whichever you choose. 
Whoever (whosoever) says ao, is 

a liar. 
Whomsoever you speak cf. 

To whomsoever you give it. 

Whomsoever you blâme. 

The robber, whoever he may be, 

shall be punished. 
Rich or poor, whichever he may 

be, he shall be well received. 
Is he a Frenchman ? 
We don't know, but whatever he 

may be, he shall be punished. 
Give it to any person whatever. 
She didn't say anything what- 
ever. 
"Whatever (may) be the price of 

the book, you must buy it. 
Whatever be his authority. 
Whatever riches (what riches 

soever) you may hâve. 
Whalfault» soever you may make, 

1 shall correct them. 
Whatever great prudence he may 

hâve. 
Whatever may be jour motives. 
Whatever your motives may be. 



De chaque côté. 

De quel côté de la rue? 

Des deux côtés. De chaque côté. 



On every si de. 

On which side of the street. 

On both sides. On each side. 



Par où (de quel côté) irons-nous ? Which way shall we go? 

Par ici (de ce côté. ci). This way. 

Je n'irai pas par là. . 1 won't go that way. 
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De quelque côté qu'ils soient con- 
temples, ils paraissent magni- 
fiques. 

Quelque bon quil soit. 

Quelque riche que vous soyez. 

Quelque belles qu'elles parais- 
sent, elles n'ont point de mé- 
rite réel. 

Quelcjue grande que soit son au- 
tonté. 

Selque distance que ce soit, 
elque amour qu'il ait pour 
elle. 

De (quelque manière que cette af- 
faire se termine. 

Quelque éloquent que vous soyez, 
tout éloquent que vous êtes, ou 
vous avez beau être éloquent, 
vous ne le persuaderez pas. 

Qu'il soit si éloquent qu il vou- 
dra. 

Quelque éloquent qu'il ait été. 

Tout éloquent qu'il a été. < 

Il a eu beau être éloquent. j 

Il n'a pas pu le persuader. 
Quelque éloquent qu'il fût. 
Il aurait beau être éloquent, il ne 
po^^rrait pas le persuader. 

Quoiqu'il fût très-éloquent, il ne 

l'a pas persuadé. 
Quelque argent <][u'il eût, il ne 

vous en prêterait pas. 

Tout riche qu'il est, il n'est pas 
heureux. 



On whichsoever side (on v^hich 
side soever) they are contem- 
plated, they appear beautiful. 

However good he may be. 
How rich soever you may be. 
How beautiful soever they ap- 
pear, they hâve no real merit. 

However great his authority may 

be. 
However far it may be. 
How much soever he may love 

her. 
However that aflfair terminate. 

However éloquent you may be, 
though you be ever so éloquent, 
or you may be ever so éloquent, 
you won't persuade him. 

Let him be ever so éloquent. 

However éloquent he may hâve 

been. 
I Though he has been ever so elo- 
I quent. 
He could not persuade him. 
However éloquent he might be. 
Though he were (were he) ever so 

éloquent, he could not persuade 

him. 
Though he was very éloquent, he 

did not persuade him. 
Though he had ever so much 

money, he would not lend you 

any. 
Hich as he is, he is not happy. 



Epeler (écrire). 

Gomment écrivez-vous ce mot? 

Il est mal écrit. 

Voyager. 

Porter (comme des habits). 

User (détériorer). 

Voilà vingt ans que je voyage. 

Voilà sept ans que je porte ce 

chapeau. 
Je l'ai porté (pendant) trois ans. ^ 
Il y a six mois que je demeure à 

Paris. 



To spell, spelt, spelt (I). 
How do you spell that word ? 
It is baldy spelt (spelled). 

To travel, travelled. 

To wear, wore, wom. 

To wear out. 

I hâve been travelling thèse 

twenty years. 
I hâve been wearing that hat 

thèse seven years. 
I wore it for three years. 
I hâve been living in Paris thèse 

six months. 



(1) SpOi n'est usité que danale style familier. Ce verbe reste réfulier dans la com- 
position. Uen est de même du verbe to leai^ qui fait i«(ini«<l dans la composition. 
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J'ai demeuré syc mois à Paris. 

Il y a sept ans que j'ai ce domes- 
tique. 

J'ai eu ce domestique pendant 
deux ans. 

Ce drap fera un bon usage (du- 
rera bien). 

Le brillant est déjà parti. 

Il mit ses lunettes. 

Porte- t-il des lunettes? 

Vous ne pourrez jamais user ces 
bottes. 

Elles sont déjà usées. 

Combien de temps y a-t-il que 
vous connaissez cet homme i 

Il y a huit ans que je le connais. 

Il y a une heure que je suis à 

l'ouvrage. 
11 y avait une heure qu'il était à 

l'ouvrage. 

Une bonne heure. 

Une bonne demie-heure. 

J'y serais allé il y a une heure. 

Voilà une demi-heure qu'il serait 

parti. 
Je ne Taurais fuit pour aucun 

autre. 
Payer. 
Combien avez-vous payé (pour) 

cette pipe ? 
Vous l'ai -je payée ? 

Vous Tavez, n'est-ce pas ? 
Il ne l'avait pas, n'est-ce pas ? 
J'ai été malade, n'est-ce pas ? 
Vous l'avez vu hier, n'est-ce pas? 

Vous no lui avez pas parlé, n'est- 
ce pas ? 
Il vous le donnera, n'est-ce pas? 

Je ne l'aurais pas fait^ et vous? 

Vous pouvez, n'est-ce pas? 
11 n'y avait rien, n'est-ce pas? 
Il peut sortir, n'est-ce pas ? 
11 pouvait sortir, n'est-ce pas? 
11 n'aurait pas pu le faire, n'est- 
ce pas? 
Il a vu l'homme. 



46 — 

I lived six mpnths in Paris — 1 
lived in Paris for six months. 

I hâve had that servant thèse 
seven years. 

I had that servant for Iwo years. 

That cloth v^rill wear well. 

The gloss is already worn off. 
He put on his spectacles. 
Does he wear spectacles ? 
You will never be able to wear 

out those boots. 
They're already w^orn out. 
How long hâve you known that 

man? 
I hâve known him thèse eight 

years. 
I hâve been at work this hour. 

He had been an hour at work. 
He had been at work for an hour. 

A fuU hour. 

A full half hour. 

I would hâve gone there an hour 

ago. 
He would hâve been gone this 

half hour. 
I wouldn't hâve done it forany- 

body else. 
To pay, paid. 

How much did you pay for that 

pipe? 
Did I pay you for it? 

You hâve it, haven't you ? 
He hadn't il, hadhef 
I hâve been ill, haven't I? 
You saw him yesterday, dîdn't 

you? 
You didn't speak to him, did you? 

He will give it lo you, won't he ? 

I wouldn't hâve done ît, would 

you? 
You can, can't you? 
There was nothmg, was there? 
He may go out, may he not ? 
He might go out, mightn't he? 
He couldn't hâve done it, could 

he? 
He saw the man. 

10 
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n VavUyVraimantt 

SUa m'éeriTit une lettre. 
Vraiment? 

Je dormais. 

Vraiment, vous dormiez ? 

Rencontrer. 

J'ai rencontré votre père cematin. 

Il est agréable de rencontrer (re* 

trouver) de vieux amis. 
Cet endroit est le plus joli que 

j'aie jamais rencontré. 
Ils se rencontrèrent au théâtre. 
Nous nous reverrons dans un 

monde meilleur. 

Depuis ce temps il a fait peu de 
progrès. 

Poser une question. 
Vouloir bien. 
Je veux bien. 

Avilir, abaisser. To debase. R. 
Conduite. Conduct. 

Peut-être. Perhaps. 

Au contraire. On the contrary . 



Hesawhim, did het 

She wrote me a letter. 
Did she ? 

I was asleep. 

You v^ere asleep, were you ? 

Tomeet, met, met. 

I hâve met your father this mor- 

ning. 
It is pleasant to meet with old 

friends. 
This is the prettiest place I ever 

met with. 
They met at the théâtre. 
We shall meet again in a better 

world. 
i From that time he haa made little 
I improvement (he has since 
( made...). 
Toput a question. 
Tobe (very) willing. 
I am very willing. 

Publier. To publish. R. 

Une robe. A dress. 

Presque. Nearly. 

Au revoir ! Good oye ! 



I hâve no business whatever with him. They will send you whal- 
ever you want from London. What book shall I read? Read any 
book whatever. When he was at school , he read whatever he liked. 
I met Miss Bell this moming. She is a nice-looking girl. Though 
she were ever so pretty, I couldn't like her. How beautiful soever a 
woman may be, she can hâve no real merit, unless she be virtuous, 
amiable and modest. How long is it since you heard from your 
brother? We got a letter from him last week. He said he was 
coming home. How long has he been in America ? He has been 
there thèse five years. It is a long time. How long Lave you been 
wearlng those shoes ? About three months. What I Only three 
months, and already worn out I How you do wear out shoes ! What's 
that to you?*You don't pay for them. Tve got enough to do to pay 
for my own. I always see you with that dress on, hâve you got no 
other? That is a very rude question. What's that to you, whether 
I hâve or not î What is that to you whether I choose to wear the 
same dress or not? It's nothîng to me, certalnly ; but tell me, how 
long hâve you had it? I hâve had it thèse three years, and it is still 
V«ry good. I am not like you. I take good care of my clothes. How 
much longer do you intend to wear it î What's that to you again ? 
ni wear it as long as I choose. You ought to get a new one. So 
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I shall, when I choose; till then, ifichoose to wear this dress, I 
will, without your pennission, Mies Clara, and don't ask any more 
fude questions, if you please.— Were you at dinner when your father 
came home? Yes, we were. I thought you would be, for it was past 
six when he left our house. I thought he had forgotten tbe hour. 
How long had you been at table ?. About ten minutes. We waited 
for him a full half hour. As he didn'l corne home, we began dinner 
without him. Won't you take off your bonnet? No, thank you, 1 
can't stay a moment, ï must be off immediately. I had promised to 
be back at fire, and it is half-past. They will wonder what I hâve 
been about ail this time ! Stay a quarter of an hour longer. It isn*t 
your dinner hour yet. You don't dine till six, do you ? No, we don't. 
Do stay alittle while longer, it is soîong sincewe had the pleasure 
of seeing you. Really, you are very kind, but I must go. 1 am sorry 
to part with you, but I can stay no longer. I shall come and aee 
you to-morrow, if you like. I shall be delighted. We shaîi expect 
you. Don't dissappoint us. Come early. I shall be hereby twelve. 
I shall come immediately after breakfast. Tell your sister we shall 
be most happy to see her too.— Tell Miss Grove, if you happen to see 
her, to send me back my book, that I want it. It is now three months 
sinee I lent it to her. She promised to give it to me back again in 
two or three days, she must hâve done with it by this time. I sup- 
pose she has forgotten to send it back. If I see her, TU tell her. 
Good bye. — How long hâve you had that dog ? ï hâve had it thèse 
six years. How old is it ? Let me see. It will be eight years old on 
the seventh of next month Where hâve the children been since they 
left school? They went to Paris. After having resided a year in 
France, they went to Germany. I believe they are now in Berlin. 
Henry left school too early, and from that time has made verylittle 
improvement, except in languages. He speaks French and German 
very well. That is something. Those languages will be useful to 
him. — ^Whatever others do let us act wisely, if wecan. We must do 
our best. We hâve met with many disappointments, and no doubt, if 
life continue, we shall meet with many more. However that affair 
terminate, no one will blâme you for it. Were a man ever so great 
and opulent, this conduct would debase him. I shan*t do that, either 
at présent or at any other time. Henry was stronger than any of 
bis brothers, but he was not the wisest. The youngest was by far 
the wisest of them ail. I understood Mr. Felton better than any 
other that spoke on the subject. Did you ? Yes, 1 did. He speaks 
Eflglish beautifully, Whoever in the house finds anything brings 
it to me. Whatever the dog findg;, he brings it home. Wheresoever 
you go and to whomsoever you speak , be polite. Whoever thinks so 
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is wrong; and whoever says Bo^is a fool. Which way shall wé go? 
Whichever way you choose. What shall I buy ? Buy whatever you 
like; but whatever you do huy, pay for it. Which of thèse books 
shall we take with us into the country ? Whichever you choose, 
any book will do. How beautiful soever a town may be, 1 shall 
never like to réside in it. I had been a year in London. Aifter I had 
resided a year in London, I returned to Paris. Next new year's day 
I shall hâve been at school three years. That work had been pu- 
blished nearly ten years before its importance was well understood. 
— He is good, isn'l he? Yes, pretty good. She isn't pretty, is she? 
Not very. We are wrong to say so, are we not? 1 don*t think so. It 
is true. You see him, don't you? No, 1 don't. We saw him yester- 
day. Didyou? Yes, we did , we spoke to him. You didn't speak to 
him, did you? I didn't, but my brother did. You hâve dined with 
him, haven't you? Yes, I hâve. — I saw Mr. Feltonthis morning. 
I had not yet seen him since his return. You did not give John any 
of the oranges, did you? No, 1 didn't. You won't give him any, will 
you? I can't promise that. Perhaps I may. You would be wrong if 
you did. He is not well. They might hurt him, and th«n you would 
be sorry, wouldn't you? Of course, I would. You would not lend 
John any money, would you? Yes, 1 would if I could. You couldn't 
hâve lent him any if he had asked you, could you? Yes, I could, 1 had 
some. We must go to Mr. Green's mustn't we? Mamma sail we 
must go. They may go ont, may they not? They may if they hâve 
donc their tasks . They might go out, mightn't they ? Not always. 
Go into the parlour and get me Henry's umbrella, or any other that 
may be there. He would not believe that when he grew a few years 
older. The evening grew moredull every moment (grew more and more 
duU). 1 shan't wear that coat any more, it is worn out. They were 
allowed to go wherever they chose. It is not with him that they are 
angry, is it? No, it's with you. Oh, you are angry, are you? Yes, I 
am. Well then, so am I. She can come, can't she? They ought not 
to tell flbs, ought they ? I might hâve got something better for my 
money, mighln'tl? You might, certainly. Why didn't you? I acted 
like a fool. John ought to be hère now, oughtn't he? Yes, he ought, 
but he isn't. — Alfred called me a fool. Papa, did he not Clara? 
Perhaps he was not far from the truth, my dear. No doubt, you 
deserved it. I don't think I did. Papa. I am no more a fool than he. 
That gave you great pleasure to be called a fool, didn't it? No, in- 
deed , it didn't. 1 didn't like it at ail. — Were you not punished 
yesterday for not knowing your lesson ? I was. 1 am very much 
afraid that you'U be punished again to-day for the same fault, for I 
don't think you haye studied at ail to-day. I know my lesson very 
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well Papa, I studied it this morning. Isliallnot be punishcd to- 
day, or at least 1 shan't deserve to be pimished. I am vory glad to 
hear that. — You wouldn't hâve done that for anybody else, would 
you? You hâve been waiting this hour, haven'tyou? You hâve 
waited a long time for me. You expected your sister, didn't you ? 
She said she'd (she would) corne to morrow, didn't she, Clara? She 
promised to come, but I doubt she will. She has promised so often. 
He had promised to do that for her, hadn't he? Yes, he had, but he 
didn't. It doesn't signify. It was nothing to you, was it ? Not at ail. 
Were he ever so éloquent, he couldn't persuade you, could he? Per- 
haps not. Though she were ever so pretty, I couldn't love her, could 
you ? No, I couldn't. I couldn't love a woman for her beauty . To 
please me, she mustbe amiable. — You hâve had that servant thèse 
ten years, haven'tyou ? Longer than that. We hâve had her thèse 
Iwelve years. Your purpose to go London, don't you? We purpose 
going, buti don't know when. Whenever you go, bring me back a 
penknife. — You won't tell anybody else, will you? Not unless you 
wish. You receivèd a letter from Paris yesterday, didn't you ? John 
forgot to tell Alfred, didn't he. She brought the book back yesterday, 
didn't she? Not yesterday, she brought itback a week ago. They 
bought that last week, didn't they ? — What you drank last night 
didn't do you the least harm, did it? On the contrary, it did me a 
great deal of good. This exercise is long enough, isn't it ? Yes, it is. 
There is enough of it, isn't there? Yes, there is. We'll hâve one 
sentence more. If you like. There are already too many of tkem, are 
there not?' I am willing to answer any questions that you may 
ehoose to put to me. 



THIRTIETH LESSON. 

50e LEÇON. 

On. One. 

On ne sait que faire. One doesn't know what to do. 

On ne sait qu'en penser. One doesn't know whatto make 

(think) of it. 
On ne devrait pas mentir. One ought not to tell fibs. 

On ne peut qu'y faire quelquefois. One can't help it sometimes. 

On. People (4). 

On ne le croira pas. People won't believe it. 

Qu'en dit-on ? Wh.at do people say about it? 

(1) On se sert de one eu parlant des autrçs et de soj-même; de people, parlant 
des autres seulement. 
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Qu'on dise ee qu'on voudra. 

A quelle heure dînera-t-on au- 
jourd'hui (4)? 

On ne sortira (t) pas sans ma 
permission. 

J'ai été chez les Gibson. 

Eh bien! qu'a-t-on dit (3)? 

C'est un Gibson. 

Il est de la famille des Gibson. 

ïout le monde n'est pas un New- 
ton. 

Les demoiselles Bell. 

Les jeunes Flynn. 

On dit. 

Le bruit court. 
C'était un faux bruit. 
On l'a dit. 
On m'a dit. 

On nous a dit hier q^ue... 
On avait dit à Henri de ne pas le 
faire. 

Commander, ordonner. 

On lui avait commandé de le 

faire. 
Lui permettait-on de sortir ? 
On ne vous fera pas de mal. 
On a cassé un verre. 
On n'aurait pas dû le mettre là. 

On avait envoyé chercher le mé- 
decin. 
Elle n'aime pas qu'on la regarde. 

Devenir. 

Cet homme qu 'est-il devenu? 
Que deviendrez-vous ? 
Sa montre qu'était-elle devenue? 
Que serait-elle devenue? 
Depuis (ce temps) il devint mé- 
chant. 
Il devint pauvre. 

Pour l'amour de moi. 

Pour l'amour d'elle. 

Pour l'amour de votre père. 

Pour l'amour de mon pays. 



Let them say whatever they like. 
At what o'clock shall we dme to- 

day? 
You shan't go out without my 

permission. 
I hâve been at the Gibson's. 
Well! what did they say? 

He is a Gibson . 

He is of the family of the Gib- 
son's. 
Every man is not a Newton. 

I The Miss Bells. 
[ The Misses Bell. 
The young Flynns. 

It is said — People say. 

It is reported. 

It was a false report. 

It has been said . 

I hâve been told . 

We were told yesterday that. . . 

Henry had been told not to do it. 

To order. R. 

He had been ordered to do it. 

Was he allowed to go out. 

You shall not be hurt. 

A glass has been broken. 

It ought not to hâve been put 

there. 
The doctor had been sent for. 

She doesn't like to be looked at. 

To become, became, become 
What has become of that man ? 
What will become of you ? 
What had become of his watch? 
What would hâve become of her? 
From that timehe became vncked. 

He became poor. 

For my sake. 

For her sake. 

For your father's sake. 
J For my country's sake. 
( For the sake of my country. 



(i) Dans le sens de : dinerùru^nouê, 
(S) Dans le sens de : vous ne sortirez pas, 

(3) Daa« le seag : qyi^ont-ils dit, c'est-à-dire les personnes de la famiUe ou qui se 
trouvaient là. -:». 
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Â eaase de moi. 

A cause de lui. 

A cause de votre frère. 

Ils le firent à cause de vous 

A cause de qui? 

A cause de quoi ? 

A cause de cela. 



-m - 

On my aocouDt. 

On his accouDt. 

On your brother's aooooni. 

They did it on your accouBl. 

On whose account? 

On what account? 

On that account 



Rendra compte (donner le récit). 
Vous, qui avez été témoin du fait, 

vous pouvQB nous en reiidre 

compte. 



To give an account. 

You that hâve been a witness of 

the fact; can give ue an account 

ofit. 



Il n'est pas si riche qu'on le dit. 
On dit qu'il a Tintention d'aller.,. 



He is not so rich as he is aaid to be. 
He is said to hâve the itnention 

of going... 
It is said to be his intention to gOf. 
On dit que la mouche bourdonne, A fly is said to buzz, a woff te 

que le loup hurle. howl. 

On dit que le diable est noir, The devil is said to be black. 



Imaginer. 

Se figurer, simaginer. 

Qui s'iniagine-t-on qu'il est? 

Qui crpyez-vou9 que je guis ? 

Je nense que c'était votre frère, 
Je l'ai pris pour lui. 
Je sais que vous êtes un homme 
du monde. 

Sembler. — Paraître, apparaître. 

Il semble ^ue ce soit eUe qui 
prend çoin de tout. 

Il semblait que ce fiit Iqi qui fai- 
sait tout Touvrage. 

L'hiver n'a pas ét^ ^ussi rigou- 
reux que nouÉi nous y atten^ 
dions. 

Il n'y a rien à voir. 
Il n'y avait rien à dire. 
La première chose à faire. 
Il n'y a rien à trouver. 
Il ny a rien à manger. 
U y a quelque chose à boire. 
Avez-vous quelque chose à dire? 
Qa ne peut trouver la livre nulle 
part. 

A quoi servent les yeux? 

A voir. 

A quoi servent les livres ? 



To imagine. B. 

To fancy. R. To imagine. R. 

fWho (4) do people fancy he is? 
Whom do peopte fancy nim to be? 
iWho do you thiuk that I am? 
Whom do you think ipe to be? 
I think it was your brother. 
I took it to be nim. 
I know you to be (you are) f^ man 
ofthev^rorld. 

To çeem. R. Toappear. R. 

It seçms to be ^he that takea care 

Qf everything. 
It appeared to be he wl%Q did al) 

the work. 
The winter has not ^e^n 9Q sevçttP 

as we expected it to be (it 

WQui4 be), 

There is nothing to be seen. 
Therewas nothing to be said. 
The first thing to be dooe. 
There is nothi^ig to be found. 
There is nothing to eat. 
There is something to drink. 
Hâve you got any thing to say? 
The Dook is not to be found 
anyvber^, 

What are eyes for? 
To see with, 
What are books for? 



(1) ifP1toeiil^ioAoM6lMfiiâoiyMit«lr»|itiiBêm«6M. 
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A apprendre. 

A quoi servent les plumes ? 

A écrire. 

Rire. 

Rire, se moquer de quelqu'un. 
On se moqua de lui. 
Je n'aime pas qu'on se moque de 
moi. 

On la regarda. 

Ne riez pas de moi. 
De quoi riez-yous t 



To learn wilh. 
"What are pens for? 
To Write with. 

Tolaugh. R. 

To laugh at somebody. 

He was laughed at. 

I don't like to be laughed at. 

iPeople looked at her. 
She was looked at. 
Don't laugh at me. 
What are you laughing at ? 



Une fois. 

Deux fois. 

Trois fois. 

Quatre fois. 

La première fois. 

La dernière fois. 

La prochaine fois. 

La première fois qu'il vint chez 
nous, il dit que l'homme était 
mort. 

La prochaine fois qu'il revint, il 
dit (jue l'homme n'avait même 
pas été malade. 

La première fois que je le verrai, 
je rappellerai menteur. 

La prochaine fois que vqus vien- 
drez, apportez votre çuitarèl 

La première fois qu'il vint, il aç- 

Sorta sa guitare, mais la fois 
'après il ne l'apporta pas. 

La première fois que je le vis. 

La dernière fois que je le vis, il 

était très-malade. 
Je rapporterai la prochaine fois. 
J'ai déjà entendu ce nom. 
Vous avez fort bien fait. 
C'était fort mat à lui de dire que 

rhomme était mort. 

Je le regardai en pleine figure. 
Il se jeta tout de son long. 

Je l'entendis dire un jour que... 
Je le vis l'écrire. 

Je le vis courir et jouer dans le 
jardin. 



Once. 

Twice. 

Thrice, three times. 

Four times, 

The first time. 

The last time. 

Next time, the next time. 

The first time he came to our 

house he said that the man was 

dead. 
The next time he came after that 

he said the man hadn't even 

been ill. 
The next time 1 see him, I shall 

call him a story-teller. 
Next time you cdme, bring your. 

guitar. 
The first time he came he brought 

his çuitar, but the next time 

he didn't. 
The first time I saw him. 
When I first *saw him. 
When I saw him first. 
When I last saw him, he was 

very poorly. 
I will bring it next time. 
1 hâve heard that name before. 
You did perfectly right. 
It was very wrong of him to say 

that the man was dead. 

I looked him fuU in the face. 
He threw himself at fuU length^ 

I heard him say one day that.... 
I saw him write it. 
I saw him running and playing (1) 
in the ga^den. 



(i) Le second verbe au participe préMi^. p^e qiw je vewcidipf qvCi\ éitMoonrani et 
iottaniquand je le vis. 
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Je le vis écrire dans la chambre à 
côté. 

Comment vous appelez-vous î 
Je ne m'appelle pas ainsi. 
Comment appelle-t-on la rue. 
Je m'appelle Henri. 
Ne m'appelez pas Jack. 

Comment appelez vous cela 
allemand? 

Rendre inquiet, aveugle, malheu 

reux. 
Griser. — Se griser. 



en 



Muet. 


Dumb. 


Boiteux. 


Lame. 


Apparence. 


Appearence. 


Evénement. 


Event. 


Liqueur. 
La Russie. 


Liquor. 


Russia. 



1 saw Jiim writîng in the next 
roora. 

What is your narae (1). 
That is not my name. ' 
What is the name of the street? 
My name is Henry. 
Don't call me Jack. 

What do you call that in Germau ? 
What is that called in Germant 
To make uneasy, blind, unhappy . 

To make tipsy — To get tipsy. 

Savant. Leamed (élever). 

Gris. Tipsy. 

Une tour. A tov^er. 

Un élève. A pupil. 

Une grammaire. A grammar 
Les Russes. Russians. 



Attaquer. To attack. R. 

Suivre. To follow. R. 

Conduire, diriger. To conduct. R. 

Battre. 

Faire cadeau de. 

Il en fît cadeau à son frère. 

Cela le rendra malheureux. 
Ce sont des bêtises tout cela. 
Simplement (seulement). 



Rappeler. Torecall. R. 

Observer. To observe. R. 

Faire , accom- To perform. R. 
plir. 

To beat, beat, beat ou beaten. 

To make a présent of. 

He made his brother a présent of 

it. 
It V7ill make him unhappy. 
Ail that is nonsense. 
yoarly .//ffrtc^ 

I was told yesterday that Mr. Dean purposes to go to Italy next 
month. Hâve you heard anything about it? Yes, he has been 
talking about it thèse three weeks, but 1 don't thinkhewill go. 
He was there last summer. He seems to be very fond of Italy. 
Who wouldn't be, I should like to know? It's a beautiful 
country. Delightful. I should like to go there myself. Perhaps I 
may, one day. Maria, mayl take that knife? Yes, 1 make you a 
a présent of it, 1 don't want it any more. I hâve got another. Thank 
you, you'revery kind. Don't give it aw^ay. I never give aw^ay what 
is given to me. Hâve you given away your silk dress? Yes, I gave 
it to the servant yesterday. I wouldn't wear it any more. It 
was wom out. Is she going to wear it? Of course. Do you allow 
your servants to wear silk dresses? Why not? They may wear 
whatever they like. I think you are wrong. You shouldn't allow 
your servants to wear silk. Nonsence. Hâve you got many of those 
Steel pens left? Not many. I am sorry for that. They are excellent 

(1) Parlant du nom véritable, on ne se sert pas de to calL 
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IHm#- Wquld y^ia like to hi^ye some of the ^me çort 1 1 should, \t l 
could. "Where did you buy them? I got them at Bernard's, but I 
don't know whetl^er he bas any more of the sameçort now. Perl^?^ps 
he raay. We can ask. One can't hâve better penp to write viU*. 
There are very few good steel pens. I got a box last week I couldn't 
Write with them, they were so bad. — How poorly Mrs. Leslie. was 
}ooking last night I I wonder what was the matter with her. She 
wa9 iU. SJie has beeu unwell thèse two or three months. Jndeed ! 
I djdii't know she was unwell. She oughi to take care of hçrsèlf, 
So sbe does , perhaps too much. I think the more people take ci|re 
of themselyes, the worse it is. Kot always . People n^ust net be teo 
oaieless. Any news this ifiorning? Y^a, formf^tfpn of a new cabinet. 
What will you take on the event ? l'U take a glass of rum and water, 
not for my sake, but for the sake of my country. It's for your owi^ 
sake too. I don't see what good a glass of rum and water will dq 
to the country. Any news from the seat of war ? The tower of Mali^r 
koff ia aiaid to be in the possession of the allies , but the new« is çiat 
offieiaL It's merely a report. One shouldn^t believe ail that one 
hears. There are so many false reports. — It is said to be the inten- 
tion of goyernment to recall General Simpsov. Hisrecall is much 
talked of at the camp. What do the gênerais say about it? They are 
aaid to b^ ^athçr uneasy— 1 am afraid itis gettinglate. It is gettin^ 
very dark. It is getting darker and darker, and yet it isn*t late I It's 
an éclipse of the sun. No wonder it is so dark. John has given ail 
his books away. His cousin encouragred him to do it, though he 
knew it was wrong. People shouldn't encourage others to do what 
they know to be wrong. People do many things that they ought 
pot to dp , but i^hatever others do, let us both perform our d\\%y, 
ai^d do to (uiito) others what ^e wish others sho^ild ^p tp 
(màtp) us. That is a wise maxim, but iiot easily fpllowed. Yery few 
papple observe this ^laxim. -r- That is the pupil to ^^om I gay^ 
tl^ book and who, 1 am persuade^» d^serve^ it. l dpuj|;)t tha>t. He 
b%0 been playing thesp two hçurs ÎQstçad of l^ai^ing )iis lesspnç. 
1 don't know who were the pçj^ppfia th^t çonduçted t^p business, 
bqt I am certain it was not Leslie. Who fio the pçop^e say ^e ia? 
Let him be i^hom he may, ^ fix^ not afri^^d o( Wm. I ][ieard some 
-one r^ding in the uext rpom jwit now, w^q was it ? It w^s Johq, 
I 91IPPQ9P. It could not havp beei^ l^e, hp \^ nqt at honie. If it was 
not he, whom do ypu imagine it tq }iayp bepn ? I api sure I dpn't 
know; but itdoesn't much matter, I suppoçe.^The people wondered 
wben t^y heitrd those who had bee^i duinb, sppaking, and when 
tkey aaw those who had been lama, Yalking^ $i^ tj^ose who had 
been bllnd, seeing— It is reported that the Prince will corne hère to- 
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morrow. Who believes it? Not I. Whonaidsoî Itvas eit^ej 
John or Lucy. It was 3h§ that said so, not he. She is a great 
story-teller. One can't believe a wor4 of what she aays. She i^ 
tjie gre^test atory-teller in the eountry. — Do you think John wiU 
do that? Not he, indeed. He is too lazy. What do you think will 
become of you ? I 3han*t beçome a learaed man, that is certain, 
unies 8 I study a little more than I do. I wonder what has becotne 
ofmybook? Your sister has got it probably. My father is very 
angry with me. He got angry with me because I hadn't done my 
task. — There's your master coming. He is walkinjf fast. He 
is walking faster and faster. The faster he walks, the more uneasy 
I get. It appears you don't know your lesson. No ; I don't know ^ 
single Word of it. You'll catch it. I know I shall ai^d that is wha^ 
makes me so uneasy. I may say good bye to my dinner to-day. 1 
shall hâve (get) nothing but bsead and water. Well, you deserve 
it. I know I do — Those treea are growing very fapt. The faster 
they grow the worse for your neighbour. Who has done that? 1% 
was either Lucy or John. It may be he, but it cannot be she. It is 
impoiBsible to be she. I think bolh hâve done it. It seems to me to 
hâve been they that did it. — It appeared to be he that acted wisely. 
lunderstood i^ to be him whq spoke against it. He is not the persoQ 
who it seemed he was. He is really the person who he appeared to 
be. I took it to be him. It might hâve been he, but there is no proof 
of it. Though he was blamed, it couldn't hâve been he. — I saw one 
whom I took to be her. She is the person whom | understand it to 
hfive been. Whom do peoplefa^cy meto be. Who do they think I aw? 
1 heard somebody speaking in the next room. Who did you thipk it 
was? I understood it to be your cousin. Who dopeople say she is? 
Let her be whom she may, what does it matter? Might it not hâve 
been expected that he would take care of it. — The older he grew 
the better he got. He grew better as he grew older. He grew taller 
and stouter. Do|i't get a|igry. J am nçt gçtting angry. What 
nonsense you talk. What are you going to do to-day ? We hâve 
been talking of visiting the abbey. I never go ànywhere without 
seeing what thei'e is to be seen. What is that ? It's liquor. That 
refreshes à man. It's good tpo. Does liquoT make people tipsy ? Of 
course not, unless you drink too much of it. — One would think 
they had expected us. People say we shall hâve war. It is reported 
that the Russians hâve been beaten. They say that the news is 
true. Hâve you been toldto come? We hâve been told that letters 
bave been received this morning. One cannot read that book without 
becoming better. He is said to be a rich man, but I don*t know 
wjiether hebe or not. I would wonder if he were. He if said to 
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hâve lost a great deal of money , and if that be true, he can't be so 
rich as he is said to be. — What are ears for? To hear with. What 
is a tongue for? To talk with. What are teeth for ? To eat with. 
What is a nose for? To smell with. What are legs for? To walk 
witli. Whatis that stick for, Sir? I don't know, Sir. It's to beat 
you with, if you don't learn your lessons. Now, you know what 
it is for. — There is nothingto beseen, is there? What is there to 
be done? Whatcould there be? Had you anything to do? Nothing 
at ail. There was nothing to be heard or seen , everything was 
quiet. It is said to be Mr. Felton's intention to be in Dublin again 
next month . The forts of Sebastopol were said to be in the posses- 
sion of the allies this morning. What is a house for? To live in. 
What is a bed for? — Paris is a pleasant place to live in,^ut a bad 
place for the pocket. The visit of the Queen of England was much 
talked of. — There was nothing to h^ seen, was there ? Yes, there 
was. There was a green rose with white leaves. What nonsense 
you do talk! It'§ true , it isn't nonsense. A green " rose can't be 
pretty. It is more interesting on account of ils novelty than for its 
beauty. I saw something else. Now we shall hear some more 
nonsense. Perhaps you saw a blue rose with red leaves. No, I 
didn't, I saw an animal which I took to be a crocodile. — Henry 
don't you see my English grammar in the kitchen. The kitchen is 
a nice place for a grammar to be in. I saw a book on the table 
which I supposed to be your grammar. As I did not receive a 
letter, I thought Henry would hâve made his appearance by this 
time. I hâve been disappointed. He had no sooner made his ap- 
pearance than he was attacked by robbers (bardly had he made his 
appearance that (when he was...) 



THIRTY-FIR8T LESSON. 

31* LBÇON. 

Mes parents (père et mère). My parents. 

Un parent. A relation. 

Un proche parent. A near relation. 

Un parent éloigné. A distant relation. 

n'^«* „^ A^ ^r.c ^««^«4.« ^ He is one of my relations. 

C est un de mes parents. ) He is a relation of mine. 

Un de ses parents. A relation of his (hers). 

Un de nos parents. A relation of ours. 

Un de vos cousins. A cousin of yours. 

Un de leurs amis. A friend of theirs. 
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Cela ne vous regarde pas. 

Ce n'est pas une de ses amis. 

Un ami intime. 

Un ennemi invétéré. 

Une connaissance. 

Une des connaissance de mon 

mari. 
C'est une amie à (de) ma fille. 
Un des amis de notre ami. 
Une sœur à ma femme. 
Un des soldats de la reine. 
Yotre oncle (cet oncle a vous) est 

un homme étonnant. 

Faire la connaissance de... 

Faire connaissance avec... 

Connaître. 

Quand fit-elle sa connaissance ? 

Elle fit sa connaissance Thiver 
dernier. 

Fort peu, légèrement. 
Je le connais fort peu. 

Il était intimement lié avec lui. 



That is no business of yours. 

She is no f ri end of hers. 

An intimate friend. 

Aninveterate enemy. 

An acquain tance. 

An acquaintance of my husbands. 

She is a friend of my daughter's, 
A friend of our friend's. 
Asisterof my wife's. 
A soldier of the Queen's. 
That uncle of yours is a won- 
derful man* 

Tomake acquaintance of... 
To get acquainted with... 
To be acçiuainted with. 
When did she get acquainted 

with her? 
She got acquainted with herlast 

winter. 

Slightly. 

I am slightly acquainted with 

him. 
He was intimately acquainted 

with him. 



Devoir. 

Je dois beaucoup d'argent à cet 

homme. 
Payez ce que vous devez. 
Je ne vous dois rien. 

Je ne dois rien à personne. ; 

Être en dette (endetté) . 

Je vous dois. 

Il devait de grandes sommes 
d'argent à diflferentes personnes. 

Quel est le montant dç ses 
dettes ? 

Le montant de la note (facture). 

Le compte — Dû. 

Quand le terme (trimestre) est- 
il dû? 

Être redevable. 

Brown a une très-belle place. 

C'est à vous qu'il la doit. 

C'est moi qui lui ai fait obtenir j 
cette place. | 

Je lui ai procuré des élèves. ( 



To owe. R. 

I owe that man a large sum of 
money . 

Pay what you owe. 

I don't owe you anything. 

I owe no one anything. 

I owe nothing to any one. 
^ To be in debt — (To be indebted). 
I I owe you money. 

I am in your debt. 

He was indebted to varions per- 
sons in large sums of money. 

What is the amountof his debt s ? 

The amount of the bill. 
The account — Due. 
When is the quarter due ? 

To be indebted. 

Brown has got a capital situa- 
tion. 

He is indebted to you for it. 

He got that situation through 
me. 

I got him that situation. 

She got pupils through me. 

I got her pupils. 
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Dessiner, tirer. 
Faire un compte. 

Additionner un compte. 
Faites mon compte. 
Je Tai fait hier au soir. 
Voulez-vous l'additionner? 

Solder (arranger, régler) . 

Il est venu pour solder son 

compte. 
Faire parvenir, envoyer, adresser. 
Payer un billet à ordre. 

Avancer. 

Acquitter — un acquît ou reçu. 

Compléter, faire. 

Donnez-lui encore trois livres 

sterlings pour compléter les 

vingts livres. 

Rester caution. 

Il paraît que personne ne veut 
rester caution pour lui. 

Arrêter, 

Il a été arrêté pour dettes. 

Compter. 

En voici dix ; comptez-les. 

Avcz-vous compté l'argent? 

Mettre en prison. 
Conduire en prison.. 

Conduire, mencvr quelqu'un. 
Menez l'enfant à la maison. 
Conduisez-le là. 
Conduisez-le au jardin. 

Emmener. 

il l'emmena chez son oncle. 
Je l'emmenai dans le champs. 
Je vais me promener. 
Emmenez votre frère. 

Amener. 

Quand vous viendrez nous voir, 

amenez votre sœur. 
Ramener. 
Il ramena son cousin. 

Emporter. 

Emportez cela. 

Il emporta le livre chez lui. 

Prends le chien avec toi (vous). 

Elle a emporté mon parapluie. 

Le long de.... 



To draw, drew, drawn. 

To draw (make) ont an accoiint 

(bill). 
To add up an account. 
Make (draw) ont my bill. 
I drew itoutlast night. 
Will you add it up? 

To pay. To settle. R. 

He came to settle his account. 

To forward. R. 

To pay ou to take up a note of 

hand. 
To advance. R. 
Toreceipt. R. Areceipt. 

To make up. 

Give him three pounds more to 
make up the twenty pounds. 

To stand security. 
It apçears noboay will stand se- 
curity for him. 

To arrest. R. 

He has been arrested for debt. 

Toreckon. Tocount. R. 
Hère are ten ; count them. 
Hâve you reckoned the money ? 

To put in prison 
To take to prison 

To take somebody. 
Take the child home. 
Take him there. 
Take him into the garden. 

To take (with). 

He took nim to his uncle's . 

I took him with me into the fields. 

I am going to take a walk. 

Take your brother with you. 

To bring(with). 

When you corne and see us bring 

your sister with you. 
To bring back. 
He brought back hiS cousin with 

him. 
To take (away), 
Take that away. 

He took thebook home with him. 
Take the dog with you. 
She took my umbrella with her. 

Along..* 
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Je le Ti8 se promener le long de 

la rivière. 
S'en venir. 
Venez (vous-en). 
Allez avec lui. 
Dois-le aller avec eux î 
Mr. West, avec son fils, voyage 

en Italie. 

Allez-vous-en. 

Partez. 

Emmenez votre sœur. 

Porter. 

Portez la lettre à la poste. 

Portez ce livre dans la chambre à 

côté« 
Portez cette table dans la cuisine. 
Je ne puis pas la porter ; elle est 

trop lourde. 
Nul homme ne çorta le courage 

et rintrépidite à un plus haut 

point. 
Portez mon ombrelle. 

Saluer* 

Rendre un salut. ; 

Il me salua. 
Je lui rendis son salut. 
Le soleil venait de se lever. 
Il ne faisait que d'arriver. 

Avoir Tair, ressembler. 
A quoi cela ressemblait^-il ? 
A qui Jean ressemble- t-ilt 
11 resemble à son père. 

Îîa a tout Tair d'un arbre. 
;'en a tout Tair. 

Je voudrais bien savoir de quoi 
cela aurait Vair. 

Garder, tenir. 

Il a gardé ma montre* 

Il a (garde) voiture et chevaux. 

Je tiendrai ma parole. 

Faire attendre quelqu'un. 
Il nous fit attendre. 

Continuer, ne pas cesser. 
11 ne cesse de bouger. 



I saw him w&lking alonj tli# 

river. 
To corne along 
Come along (\). 
Go (along) with him. 
Am i to go Talong) with them? 
Mr. West, along with his son, is 

travelling in Italy. 
Get along with you. 
Go away— Get away. 
Offvdthyou — Be off. 
Take your sister along with you 

To take. Tocarry(î). B, 
Take the letter to the post. 
Take that book into the next 

room. 
Carry that table into the kitchen. 
I can't carry it ; it is too heavy . 

No man carried courage and in« 
trepidity to a greater height. 

Carry my parasol. 

To bow. R. 
To return a bow. 
I To bow in return. 
He bowed to me. 
I returned his bow. 
The Sun had just risen. 
He was but just arrived. 

To be like (To resemble. R). 
What was it like ? 
Whom is John like? 
He is like his father. 
It looks (quite) like a tree. 
It looks like it. 

What would it be like, I should 
like to know. 

To keep, kept, kept. 

He has kept my wateh. 

He keepH ni s carriage and horses 

l'U keep my word. 

To keep a person waiting, 
He kept us waiting. 

To keep on. 

He keeps on moving. 



(i) Àtong, pris dam le sens raeeempagner. est soavent ajouté aux verbes oUêr, 

(2} bn se sert de carry qaand il s'agit de qnelqae chose de lourd ou quaDd n ne 
s'agit pas de porter à «a eodroH. 
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Il continua de boire. 

Il garda son chapeau (sur la tête). 

Allez toujours, continuez, avan- 
cez. 

Marchez toujours. 

Continuez à lire. 

Il ne pourrait pas continuer ainsi 
longtemps. 

Ainsi de suite. 

Cesser. 

Il cessa déboire. 

Cessez de lire. 

Où en sommes-nous restés? 

Prendre avantage de sa crédulité. 
Profiter du beau temps. 

Ofiftir. — Une offre. 
Befuser. — Un refus. 
Se justifier. 

Regarder nar la fenêtre. 
Jeter par la fenêtre. 
Un chien sortit de la maison. 
Il n'est pas en ville. 

Quitter. To quit. R (To leave) 

Un roman. A noveL 

Brun. Dark. 

Blond. Fair. 



He kept on drinking. 
He kept his hat on. 

Go on. 

Walk on. 
Read on. 
He couldn'tloQg go on so. 

And 80 on. 

To leave of. 
He left off drinking. 
Leave offreading. 
Where did we leave off? 

To take advantage of his credu- 

lity. 
To take advantage of the fine 

weather. 

To offer. R. An offer. 
To refuse. R. A refusai. 
To justify one's self. 

To look out of the windov7. 
To throw out of the windovïr. 
A dog came out of the house. 
He is out of town (not in town). 



Présenter. 
Une chapelle. 
Crédule. 
Gai, joyeux. 



To présent. R. 
A cnapel. 
Credulous. 
Merry. 



Hère are my books. Hère is the best novel in the English lan- 
guage. There is Mr. Eenton dancing. Oh I so I see. Doyou know 
him? Yes. Do you know the family ? Old neighbours of mine. 
You are a Yorskire man then ? Just so. How well Mrs. Hyde is look- 
ing to-night! Do you thlnk her good-looking? She is as good- 
looking as any in the bail room. "VVho was the young lady I savr 
you with this morning? Miss Rose, an intimate friend of mine. 
She is a beautiful girl. So people say. Don^tyou think her so? I 
do. How long hâve you been acquainted with her ? I made her 
acquaintace last year at the waters. She looks a very nice young 
lady. She is. Isn*t Miss Hyde acquainted with her? Very slightly. 
Who -^^as the gentleman whom I saw her walking with this morn- 
ing ? What was he like ? A tall dark young man ; very good 
looking. It was her brother probably. Whom did you fancy him to 
be? A relation of hers, but I nevcr should hâve taken him for her 
brother. He is so dark, and she is very fair. He lias just returned 
from.India. He looks much older than she. He does. He is much 
older too. He is about five and twenty and she only seventeen. — 
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I ftm yery glad to iMeyou. Se am I. I waiited to spMk toyou abovt 
yonng Bell. No dottbt you kave àeard ^mt he bas been mmtlad. I 
kaye not. Really you astonish me I I bave not beard a word abouâ 
it. Wbat bas be been arrested fort For debt, of courte, ^ben did 
tbat bappen? No later tban yesterday aftemoon. He owed bû 
tailor a great deal of moaey. Ue bad givoB bim a note ef baiid. 
Wben it became due be eouldn't take it up. Wben did it beco»e 
due? Yesterday. Tbe bill was preaented to bim, and be bad no 
money to take it up, so be was arrested. He wasn't taken to pH- 
flon surely t He waa tbougb (mais si» yraiment). He is in prison n#w. 
Wouldn't anybody stand security for bim, or advanee bim th» 
money? It appears not. He sent Ibr a friend of bis, but be was oui of 
town. Wbal . was tbe amount of tbe debt T About a tbouaand 
pounds. Wbat an immense snm for elotbes t 1 am rery sorry for 
bim. Not 1. It will be a good lesson for bim. No doubt bit fatber 
will pay tbe bill. He is a very ricb man, 1 believe. He ia one of 
tbe ricbest raen in London. — How mucb do you owe your tailor? 
Notbing, Sir. I paid bim last week tbe little I owed bim. I don't 
like to be in debt. Hâve you made out my aceount, Sir? Yes, Sir. 
Wbat is tbe amount of it? Ten pounds and a few sbillings. Please 
to receipt tbe bill, 1 am going to pay it. Tbere is tbe money. 
Reckon it. See tbit it's rigbt. It's ail rigbt Sir, Tbank you. 
Tbere's tbe bill receipted. — Has Mr. Bond been bere lately? No, 
we baven't seen bim tbese tbree montbs. I tbougbt be was an inti- 
mate friend of yours? So be was, but my brotber was told tbat be 
bad spoken ill of bim, and you know bow very eredulous my bro- 
tber is. He believes everytbing tbat is told bim. If be go on belie- 
ying ail tbat be bears, be will lose ail bis friends. People will take 
advantage of bis credulity, and will laugb at bim. As be growg 
older, be will grow wiser. He is no fool. He is young, and wants 
expérience. He ougbt to baye spoken to Mr. Bond about it. He 
ougbt to baye giyen bim a cbanee of justifying bimself. I told bim 
so , but be said be wouldn't speak to bim agaîn, tbat it was no 
business of mine. Wbo told bim tbat Mr. Bond bad spoken ill of 
bim ? Miss Bell did. Sbe is a great story-teller. I don't tbink 
tbere 1» a word of trutb in wbat sbe told bim. Sbe is capable <rf 
tbat. Henry can be rude enougb wben be likes. Tbey met at tbe 
tbeatre last nigbt. Mr. Bond bowed to bim, but Henry did not return 
tbe bow* Wasn't tbat rude of bim ? Eatber. I am astonisbed at your 
brotber's conduct. Mr. Bond must baye wondered wbat it meant. I 
would tell bim, if I were you. I will, tbe first time I see bim; Mr. Bond 
was too fond of my brotber to speak ill of bim. It's a foolisb affiiir. 
Wbat is tbe amount of my bill? It isn't added «p yet. I wisb you 

4i 
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woilld 9Âà it »m and roeeipt it. 1 wteh <lo paj. Hiirv' dark it is;i 
Onèean harcUy see. I am aorry yoa ara gomg away. So am I, bttt 
1 muât retnrn to England. Hj btiBiness callc ma t^ere. Should yoa 
happen to see Mr. Plot, tell him we hâve bées expecting him theâè 
two montha* Is that gentleman a friend of yourst He is an old 
aeigbbour of ours.— - Our dog kept on baricing ail nigfat. I wonder 
irhat he was barking at. I got up and looked ont of the irindow. Tbere 
was nothing to be seen. It was a beautiful moonlîght night. I sup- 
pose he was barking at the moon. That may be. Dogs often do. It 
li^aiif nnpleasantto hear a dog barking at night. One ean't sleep. 
DonUkeep on reading. You will hurt your eyes. I shallhare done 
in a moment. How that woman keeps on talking ! If she goes on much 
loBgar, m tell her to quit the room. I can't fead. She hàs léft off 
talking now. Read ou. Where did I leaye off? I am afraid she will not 
be qniat long. — Brown came this moming and settled bis account. 
Did joM give him a recel pt? No, he said he would corne this after- 
noon» John. Tes Sir. Take thafcletter to the post. May I take the dog 
along^ithme, Sir? Tes, you may, and you may take Lucy with you 
too. 1 don*t like to take her along with me. She walks too slowly. 
Well then , be off. — We hâve been walking along the canal, 
Mamma, and the dog went into thewater. John went intothe chapel. 
The dog wanted to go in along with him, but I would not let hito, 
so I walked along the canal till John came ouf, and I hâve brought him 
home to dinner. Tou did quite right. — Will you eome along with 
us? Where are you going? Into the country. TU go along with you 
With pleasure. Well then, corne along. Stop a bit. I must get my 
stick. Make haste. Whom areyou waitingfornow?For Henry. Heis 
«oming with us. So much the better. The more the merrier. We shall 
hâve capital fun. How long Henry keeps us waitingl There he cornes. 
I am sorry gentlemen, to hâve kept you waiting so long. I couldn't 
find say stick anywhere, and I didn't like to go o\à without it. Corne 
let us be ôff. Let's walk along the river. What's that in your pOcket? 
It's a book. Whenever I go into the country I always take a book 
With me. What is the matter with you Henry ? You keep on stopping. 
l've got a bad foot. There's something in my boot, I think. Don't 
walkso fast. I can'tfollow you. We can't walk slowly, if we do, we 
shall never get at the village. Pull off your boot. I will. You may go 
on wkhout me. 1 am sôrry to leave you behind. It doeân't matter. 
ni sit hère and wait till you came back, so you may walk on as 
fast as you like. Don't be too long. — The quarter is not due till 
the âftoenth, bat you may pay it and hâve done with it. Jones 
wanted Langton to advance him three pounds to make up the ton 
pounds, but Langton refused to to so» except on seourity. Jonee 
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oATofed the seourity of Mr. Bartîn . Barvin wrote to Langton, desir^^ 
ing him to forward the sum to him at Watford, where he was to 
see Mr. Jones. — Henry, you are spoiling your hat. You're sitting 
upon it, I only wanted to see what it would be like. It's ail right 
again you see. 



THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. 



S20 LEÇON. 



A quoi bon t 

A quoi bon acheter ces choses-là? 

A quoi sert d'acheter ce qui n'est 
pas utile? 

C'est inutile d'y aller. 

Ça ne sert à rien. 

A quoi cela est-il bon (utile) î 

Cela est-il bon à quelque chose ? 

Cela sert-il à quelque chose? 

C'est un ornement. 

Servir à. 

Le cheval sert 

labourer. 
Une charrue. 



à l'homme pour 



I servir, faire usage. 



Whatîs the use? 

What is the use of buying thosè 

thinçs? 
What is the use of buying what 

is uselessî 

It is of no use going there. 

It is of no use. 

What is the use of that? . 

I Is that of any use? 

It is an ornament. 

To be of use to. 

The horse is of use to man for 
ploughlng. 

A plough. 

To use. 

To make use. 

To be used. 

He makes use of thatknife to eut 
ail manner of things, ftnd he 
should only use ittocutbread. 



n se sert de ce couteau pour cou- 
per toutes sortes de choses , et 
il ne devrait s'en servir que 
pour couper du pain . 

On se sert souvent de bœufs pour Oxen are often used for plough- 
labourer. 

Que fait-on de ( à quoi sert ) la 
peau? 

On s'en sert pour du cuir. j 

On en fait du cuir. 



ing (to plough). 
What Is the skin used for? 



Le fromage est fait avec du lait. 
De la crème on fait du beurre. 

On fait toutes sortes de choses 
avec les cornes de cerf. 



It is used for leather. 
It is of use for leather. 
Leather is made of it. 
People make leather of it. 
Cheese is made of milk. 
Of the cream wc make butter. 

The horns of deer are made in- 
to (1) ail lùanner of things. 



(!) On se sert de inio qaand U y a mosvement ; on s'en sert également quand 11 y a 
transformaUon. 
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La grmiase est emplc^ée à faire 
des chandelles. 

Traduire du français en anglais. 

11 était debout à la fenêtre et re- 
gardait dans la rue. 

Traiter. 

Maltraiter. 

Les hommes ne devraient jamais 

maltraiter cet animal utile. 
Ils traitaient le paysan d*uBe 

manière honteuse. 
De quelle manière t 

Honte— Pitié (dommage). 

Plaindre, avoir pitié de. 

Avoir compassion de. 

Bile plaint tout le monde. 

Cet homme est à plaindre. 
Quel dommage I 

Se plaindre. 

De quoi vous plaignez-vous? 

Je ne me suis jamais plaint. 

Être habitué, accoutumé. 
S'habituer, l'habitude. 
S'accoutumer, s'habituer. 

n y est habitué. 
Il y sera bientôt habitué, 
Il s'y habituera bientôt. 
Elle s'y habitua. 

Je ne pourrais jamais m'habituer 
à le faire. 

Savoir. 

Je ne sais comment commencer. 

Savez«vous danser? 

Je ne m'étonnerais pas que vous 

sussiez fumer. 
Je ne sais pas comment on peut 

dire des mensonges. 
Je ne sais pas plier une lettre. 
Montrez-lui à plier une lettre. 
Faites-lui voir comment on plie 

une lettre. 
Je ne tais oii aller. 
Il a oublié de me dire oh je devais 

aller (où aller). 

Avoir un bon caractère. 
Etre de bonne humeur. 
Avoir un vilain caractère. 
Etre de mauvaise humeur. 



The fat is made into candies. 

To translate French intoEnglish. 
He was standing at the window 
and looking into the street. 

To treat. R. 

To ill-use — To ill-treat. 

Men should never ill-use this' 

useful animal. 
They used to treat the peasant 

in a shameful manner. 
In what manner? 

Shame— Pity. 
I To pity. R. 
' To hâve pity on. 

To hâve compassion on. 

She pitiés everybody. 

She bas pily on everybody. 

That man is to be pitied. 

What a pity î 

To complain. R. 

Of what do you complain ? 

I hâve never complained. 

To be used, accustomed. 

To get used, the habit. 

Toget accustomed, to accustom 

one'sself. 
He is used to it. 
He will soon be used to it. 
He'll soon get used to it. 
She got used to it. 
I never could accustom myself to 

doit. 

To know (how). 

I don't know bow to begin. 

Do you know how to dance ? 

I should not wonder if you knew 

how to smoke. 
I don't know how people can tell 

fibs. 
I don't know how to fold a letter. 

I Show him how to fold a letter. 

I don't know where to go. 
He forgot to tell me where to go 
(where I was togo). 

To be good tempered. 
[ To be bad tempered. 
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ÀToir de rhum^ur (être f&eké). 
Quel vilain caractère a Mlle Roee! 

Elle maltraite sa petite sœur de 
la manière la plus honteuse. 

Deviner. 

Pleurer (crier). 

Pleurer (verser des larmes). 

Crier. 

S'écrier. 

Cet enfant ne fait aue pleurer. 

Je vis la mère pleurer sur la 

tombe de son enfant. 
Elle a TU une souris ce matin, et 

elle a crié pendant une demi* 

heure, 
n s'écria : Je suis mort. 

Chanter. 

Couper. 

11 s'est coupé au doigt. 

On fut obligé de lui couper le 

doigt. 
Ce bâton est trop long. 
Coupez-en un bout (morceau). 

Je vous couperai les oreilles. 
Ils coupèrent le morceau (la pièce). 

Se conduire. 

Vousdevriezvouscondniremieux. 
Vous vous êtes bien mal conduit 

envers M. Kay. 
Conduisez- vous bien , d'une ma* 

nière convenable, comme il faut. 
Il se conduisit bien. 
Sa conduite est blâmable. 



Pécher. Poisson. 

Aller à la pêche. 

J'aime la pèche. 

Un hameçon, un crochet. 

Une ligne. 

Un filet. 

Heureusement. 

Un garçon espiègle, méchant. 

Le mal. 

Faire du mal. 

Couvrir. Gronder. 

Avoir honte. 

Fi 1 fi donc ! 

Avoir de la peine, prendre la 
peine. 



To be cross. 

What a bad tempered girl Misa 

Rose is ! 
She ill^treats her little sister in 

a most shamefol manntr. 

To guess. B. 

To cry. B. 

To weep, wept, wept. 

To scream. To cry. B. 

To cry ont. 

That child is always er^ing. 

I saw the mother weeping opon 

her child's tomb. 
She savr a mouse this morning, 

and she screamed for half an 

hour. 
He cried ont : I am dead. 

To sing, sang, sung. 

To eut (off). 

He has eut his fineer. 

They were obligea to eut off his 

finger. 
That stick is too long. 
Cut à bit off — Cut off a bit. 

ru cut off your ears. 
They cut off the pièce. 

To behave (one'sself) . B. 
You ought to behave better. 
You behaved very ill to Mr. Kay. 

Behave (yourself) in a proper 

manner. 
He behaved in a proper manner. 
His behaviour is blâmable. 

To fish. B. Fish. 

To go. a fishing — To go out 
fishing. 

I like fishing. I am fond of fish- 
ing. 

A fish-hook— A hook. 

A fishing line — A Une. 

A net. 

Luckily. 

A mischievous boy. 

The mischief. 

To do mischief* 

To cover. B. To scold. B. 

To be ashamed. 

Fie ! for shame I 

To hâve trouble, to take the 
trouble. 
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J'ai eu bien de la peine. I hâve had a great daad of troulik* 

^as sans peine. Nat witbout trouble* 

C'est égal, ça ne fait rien. It makes no différence, 

Prenez-lui ce couteau. Take that knife from him. 
Aussitôt, sur le champ. — Tout At once — AU at once. 

à coup. 

Sentiment. Feeling. Des prières. Prayers. 

Une chèvre. A goat. Un fouet. A whip. 

Un cygne. A swan. Un étang. A ponà. 

Cheveux. Hair. Le bord. The edge. 

Courte-pointe. Counterpane. 

Etre bien éveillé. To be wide awake. 

Deux fois de suite. Twice running. 

"What's the matter with you, Arthur ? You look cross . I am cross . 
I am angry with Charles. Whyî What bas he doue? He bas nearly 
broken my whip. Well, if he had broken it, he would hâve bought 
you another. Hehasgotmoney enough to buy a whip. It doesn't mat- 
ter, I am angry with him ail the same. Tben you are a naughty boy. 
I know I am. I know myself. Fiel for shame Arthur! I am sorry 
for that. I will go away now, and when I am better tempered, I 
will corne back again. — Tom fell in the pond yesterday. Indeed I 
Luckily the servant saw him fall in. She got him out, but with a 
great deal of trouble. She brought him home. He was quite cold 
and pale. His eyes were closed. They thought him dead. How could 
they ever let him go near tbe pond ? They didn't let him. He had 
been told not to go for fear he shoûld fall in, but he did go ail the 
same, and did fall in. It appears that he had a bit of bread whlch 
he wanted to give to the swans. He got too near the edge, and 
fell in* It was his own fault. It was lucky it was no worse. — 
, Well Arthur, are you better tempered now? No, not yet, I am still 
angry, but not so angry as I was. I am sorry for you. Why? 
Because Charles has bought something very nice for you, something 
that you hâve been wanting for a long time, that you will like very 
much ; but. of course, as you are angry with him, you wouldnH 
accept anytl^ng from him, would you? What ha* he gpt for me? 
When you are no longer angry with him. Fil tell you. Do tell me 
now. What is it? I won't tell you until you say you are no longer 
angry with him. I am still a little angry, but very little. Well 
then, good bye, Arthur. Oh ! don't go. Stop a moment. I think 
I am no longer angry. Well then, corne along, TU tell you what it 
is. What as he got for me ? He has got a nice fi shing line for you. 
Is it one I can fish with? It is. And I shall be able to catch a large 
fishwithit?Yes. You will be able to catch any fish with it. Where is 
Charles now? VU go to him. He is in. his room; he is waiting for 
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yoa. III go i» him at onee* Y«8, do* -* Henry, I wonder yMi're not 
afraid to go to bed at nighti Why should I, pray? Aller telling so 
many ôbg. Idon't tell imora dbs than you do, beaîdes* I saymy 
prayers bafore I go to bed. Don't you tay tiiem in the morning too f 
Not in the moming. In the day time I ean take care of myself. I 
8ee what I am about. I am wide awake , but when I am àsleep I 
don't aee what I am about. Fie! for shame! Henry. Ton ou^t to 
be ashamed of yourself 1 Why should If For being so wieked. — 
Geod morning Mrs. Blm. How do you do this morning t Quite 
well, thank you. How is Arthur? Has he studied ? Is he ready 1er 
his leesonf Heis still in bed. He haa been a very mischieroui boy 
làis morning. What bas ha done? He haa done something handaome 
with the fishing line that Mr. Charles gave him yestef day. What 
has hedone with itîHe has beau fishing. When? Where? This 
morning in bed ; and he has spoiled my satin counterpane; I didnt 
know what he was about. He was so quiet. AU at once: he cried 
ont, '* Mamma, l've eaught a ûsh ; corne and get it. '* The hook had 
goi into the counterpane. I was obliged to eut off the pièce to get 
the hook out. I told him not to do it again, but he did it tarée 
times running. I tried totake the hook from him, but I eould not 
Eoicceed. I am really very sorry for it. What did he say to the 
mischief be had doDe? Was he sorry for it? Not at ail. He was 
delighted and laughed heartily. He said he had done a good day's 
vork ; that he had oaught three fine âshes for his Mamma's breakftMBt. 
We went a fishing withyour cousin last Thursday (onThursday last). 
Had you any luck? We were very lucky indeed. We eaught an 
immense fish. Did you catch it with a line Y No, with a net. *- De 
let me alone, Fanoy. Do be quiet. What a mischievous girl you 
are ! What mischief hâve I been doing ? You hâve been spoiling 
your Mamma's scissors. They are her old ones. You will be 
scolded when she cornes home. It's of no use crying now the 
michief is done. It can't be helped. If you keep on scrieaming like 
that Emily, TU eut off your ears. I am not screaming, I am singing. 
If you call that singing, 1 know nothing of musie. — At what 
o'clock did you get home last night? At half-past eleven,butwe 
didn't go to bed till one. We were ee hungry ! Everybody was in 
bed. We had trouble to get something to eat. Didn*t you get 
anything to eat at Mrs. Prime. We got a few cakes, but what is 
that. Was there no supper? Yes, at midnight, but we did not like 
to stop tbere so late. My sister kept on asking me to go home , and 
I was not sorry to get away, for I had a violent (shocking) head- 
ache.— Go and ask Tom, if he can plough without a plough. Well ! 
what does he say? He says be cannot. He tried to persuade himself 
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ha WM foisg to aleep %g9Àn. He cloied his eyei. It wâs of no um. 
Il "was of no use tr^ring to sleep , bo be got up; an jtking ko thought, 
WM botter than Ijing there, fancying ail kind's of horrors. — Th« 
wool of shoep ia ma*ie into elotb and flannel. The akin ia uaed to 
ooYer booka. A goat haa hair. Cloth may also be made of the 
goat's hair. The akin of the goat ia more usefal ihaa that of the 
sheep. Goata aeem to haye more sensé than sheep. GloTes are 
made of ^air skÎQS. -*Do ypn eyer make use of that boxf I do 
aometimes. Is thia onc of any use to youT No, you raay haye that 
o»e if you like. — How well John behayed himself jcsterdayl It is 
not astoniahing , he was alone. When he is alone, he it qniet 
enough. — What is butter made ofT Of cream. What are the 
homs of oxen made into? Into little spoons and other litUe things. 
Whatia the skin used for? It is used for leather. How wrong itis 
to infuse animais! They are so usefu) . What a pity that men should ili 
trait-treat dogsl That woman is yery cruel. I^ie^ll-treats her children 
most ahamefully . Why should poor little children be ill-used? How 
I do pity them ! It is of no use pitying them. You can't help them. 
No more can I. They get used to it. — Do you know how to dance? 
No, I don't. Do you know how to plough? I do. Do you know how 
tomake cofTee? If I don*t know how to make it, I know how to 
drink it. You- know how to be impertinent. So do you. If you 
promise to behaye yourself, TU iake you (along) with me to Mrs. 
Claret. Shell show you how to make caps and bonnets. Don*t 
I always behare in a proper manner? Sometimes you forget yourself. 
-**He was blamed for acting in that manner. I would hayeacted 
in the same manner. Who that has any feeling would hâve acted in 
that manner. He had no book which could be of use to. any one. Did 
he gife it to you? He did , and he told me I might make what use 
I chose of it. Haye compaasion on the poor. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 

55* LBÇON. 



La nappe. 

I^ moutardier» 

La salière. 

Le poivrier. 

Un repas. 

tJn plat, ua mets. A dish 

Découper. 



The table cloth. 
The mustard-pot. 
The salt-cellar. 
The pepper-box. 
Â mea]. 



Une assiette. 
L'huilier. 

Le vinaigrier. 

Une burette. 
To carve; B. 



A plate. 

The oil-cruet 

(bottle). 
The vinegar 

cruet(bottle\ 
A cruet. 
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Mettre la table, la aappe. 

Commander le dîner. 

Le couteau et la fourchette à dé- 
couper. 

Coupez-moi une tranche, un mor- 
ceau. 

Verser. 

Versez -moi un verre de vin. 

Versez (un verre) à M. Kay. 

Assaisonner de la salade. 
La tourner (mêler). 
La salade est assaisonnée, voulez- 
vous la tourner? 
Du cresson, la croûte, la mie. 

Passer. To hand. R. 

Vous offrirai-je? 
Puis-je vous offrir? 
Permettez-moi de vous offrir. 

Ayez la bonté de... 

Voulez-vous avoir la bonté de me 
passer le couteau à découper? 

Mlle Nill voudra-t->elle bien me 
permettre de lui offrir? 

Voulez-vous avoir la bonté d'offrir 
un verre de vin à ce monsieur ? 



Un poulet. 
Une volaille. 
De la volaille. 

Rôtir. 
Bouillir. 



A chicken. 
A fowl. 
Poultry. 

Toroast. R. 
To boil. R. 



De la viande bouillie. 

De la viande rôtie. 

De la viande cuite. 

De la viande crue. 

Des pommes de terre frites. 



Du bœuf. 
Du mouton. 
Du veau. 
Du porc. 
Un gigot 



Une côtelette A mutton chop 
de mouton. 

Servir. 

Tout était servi. 

Vous servirai- je un peu de mou • 

ton bouilli (un morceau de...)? 
Servez à monsieur un peu de 

porc rôti. 
Servez-vous. 



To lay the table, the cloth. 

To order dinner. 

The carving knife and fork. 

Ont me a slice, a pièce, a bit. 

To pour (out). R. 

Pour me out a glass of wine- 

Pour out a glass for Mr. Kay. 

To dress salad. R. 

To mlx it. R. 

The salad is dressed, will yoa 

mix it ? 
Water cress, the crust, theerumb. 

Offrir. To offer. R. 

Shalllofferyou? 
May I offer you? 
^ Allow me to offer you. 
I Hâve the goodness to... 
[ 6e so kind as to... 
Will you be so kind as to hand 

me the carving knife? 
Will Miss Nill allow me to oflbr 

her... 
Will you be so kind as to offer a 
glass of wine to that gentleman 
(to offer that gentleman a..). 

L'aile. The wing. 

La cuisse. Theleg. 

La poitrine. The breast. 

Frire. To fry. R. 

Cuire. To cook. R. 

Boiled méat. 
Roasted méat. 
Cooked méat. 
Raw méat. 
Fried potatoes. 

Bu bœuf rôti. Roast-beef. 

Du bouilli. Boiled beef. 

Du lard fumé. Bacon. 

Du jambon. Ham. 

Une côtelette A veal cutlet. 

de veau. 

Une soupière. A soup-tureen. 

To serve (up) — To help (to). 
Evcrvthing was scrved up. 
Shnlf I help you to a little boiled 

multon? 
un peu (te Help the gentleman to a little 

roast pork. 
Help yourself. 



Beef. 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

A leg of mutton. 
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Je me swnrirai. 

Un tablier servait de rideau h aa 

fenêtre. 
Rien que pour vous obliger. 

La Tiande est cuite à point. 
Elle est trop cuite. 
Elle est saignante, peu cuite. 
La viande ne doit pas être trop 

cuite pour être saine. 
Malsain. 

Être amateur de (aimer). 

lé ne suis pas amateur de poisson. 

Un os, — une arête. 

Un poisson sans arêtes. 

Ne vous donnez pas cette pejaa. 

Ne vous donnez pas tant de peine. 

Se déranger. 

Ne vous dérangez pas. 

Oserai-je tous prier de me pas- 
ser ce oouteau t 

Essayer, passer. 

Examiner, regarder par dessus. 
Je viens d'examiner votre tra- 
duction. 
Je Tai lue deux fois. 
Il s'endormit sur son livre. 
Il regarda par dessus. le mur. 

Parcourir, franchir. 
J'ai parcouru le village. 
Franchir haies et fossés. 

Déserrer. 

Déserrez son corset. 

Un corset. 

Ses cheveux étaient détachés. 

Le chien est détaché. 

Détachez le chien. 

Nourrir. Nourriture. 

Approvisionner, fournir. 
Ils nous approvisionnèrent de 
vivres. 

Chasser. 



Oter. 

Des légumes. 
Des carrotes. 

Des navets. 
Un brochet. 



To remove. E. 

Vegetables. 
Garrots. 

Turnips, 
A pike. 



I ^all hdp sayaelf. 

An apron serred as a «urtain to 

her window. 
Just to oblige you. 

The méat is well done. 

It is overdone. 

It is underdone. 

Méat must not be overdone to be 

wholesome. 
Unwholesome. 

To be partial to. To be fond of. 

I am not partial to âsh. 

A bone — A fish bone. 

A fish without bones. 

Don't take that trouble. 

Don't give yourself so much trou- 
ble. 

To trouble one'sself (to put one's- 
self out of the way) . 

Don't trouble yourself (don't put 
yourself out of the way)* 

May I trouble you for that knife. 

To try. To pass. R. 

To look over. 

I hâve been looking over your 

translation. 
I hâve read it twice over. 
He fell asieep over his book. 
He looked over the wali. 

To go over. 

I hâve gone over the village. 

To go over hedges and ditohes. 

To loosen. 
Loosen her stayt. 
A pair ofstays. 
Her hair was loose. 
The dog is loose» 
Let the dog loose. 

To feed, fed, fed. Food. 

To supply. É. 

They supplied us with eatablea. 

To drive away ou ùft { drove, 

driven). 
Avouer. To confess. R. 

Des choux-fieurs Caulifiowers. 
Des haricots French beans. 

verts. 
Des épinards. Spinage. 
Pu turbot. Turbot 
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Que sole. k sole. 

IJn homard. A lobstejr. 

Griller. 

De la volaille grillée. 

Gardez-vous de la volaille. 

Un choix. A choice. 

Une ruelle. A lane. 

I^ eouverde, la couverture. 
De la chair* Un nid. 

Dégoûtant, répugnant. 
Avide, — vorace. 
Putride, — pourri. 

Il n'y a rien de tel qu'un bon verre 

de vin. 
Il n'y a rien de tel que de voyager. 
De toutes ses forces. 
Plein, abondant. 
Tout à l'heure. 
A présent. 



Du saumon. SidmoB. 

Des champignons. Mushrooms 

TobroiL R. 

Broiled fowl. 

Do you keep poultry t 

Une charelte. A cart. 

Un veau. A calf. 

The cover. 

Flesh. A nes^ 

Disgusting. 

Greedy — Voracious. 

Putrid — Rotten. 

There is nothing like a good glass 

of wine. 
There is nothÎQg like travelling. 
With ail his might. 
Full, plentiful. 
By and by (presently). 
At présent. 



I am very hungry. I wonder what o'cloek itis I It must be late. 
Dinner onghtto be ready by this time. The table is laid. The soup 
is served up. How hot the soup is ! We hâve done with the soup, 
remove the tureen and serve up the leg of mutton, the cauliflowers 
and French beans. You hâve forgotten to put the saltHsellar and 
mastard-pot on the table. Who vdll carve the leg of muttonî I, if 
you will allow me. I shall dress the salad if Miss Bird will be so 
kind as to mix it. Bring the cruel-Rtand. There is neither oil nor 
vinegar in the bottles (cruets). Will Mr. Windsor be so kind as to 
hand me the salad fork and spoon? Allow me to pour you ont a 
glass of wine, Ma'am. No, thank you, Sir, not at présent. 111 take 
a glass of water, if you please. Take a little wine with it. I don't 
like wine with water. Will you be so kind as to carve that fowl, 
Mr. Whiteî I would, with pleasure, but I must confess my igno- 
rance, I dom't know how to carve. Tou should learn. Perhaps 
Mr. Hortow will be so kind as to carve itf With pleasure. Will 
thoseladies allow me to helpthem to a little spinage? Nonefor 
me, thank you, Sir, I am not partial to spinage, but TU take a potato, 
if you will give me one. With pleasure, Madam. Will one do? 
Quiteeoough, thank you. Shall I help Mrs. Pratt to a little chicken ? 
A little. Sir, if you please. Will you hâve a wing or-leg? 111 take 
a little of the breast, if you please. Do you like water-cress T I am 
very fond of it. Ifs very nice with beef-steak. When I was in Paris 
last summer, I used to hâve a beef-steak with water-cress trait-every 
morning. It is qui te a French dish. After ail there is nothing like 
the roast-beef of old England. There is nothing like a broiled fow 
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and mushroomg. Ah! that's capital. You are aîways laîking of 
eating and drinking. I think there is nothinglike smoking a good 
cigar after dinner. They overdo their méat in France. In Paris you 
can get a beef-steak' very nicely cooked. The méat is not so good 
in France as în Ëngland. John give clean plates and cutsome bread. 
Do you *like crust or crumb ? I llke both. Will you hâve any yege- 
tables? ni take a turnip if you please. There is nothing like 
turnips with mutton. Who will hâve a potato? I, please Sir. 
Will Miss Fanny hâve one' too ? No, thank you Sir, I am not 
fondof potatoes. Don't remove the cover of that dish. I should 
like to know whatit is. It's spinage, leave it alone. You shall 
hâve some by and by. Will you hâve a leg or a wing, Henryt 
I hâve no choice Papa; but to remove every difficulty, 111 bave 
both. — I should like to hâve a bird Papa? There is one flying, run 
and catch it. I can't run fast enough for that. Try, and if you do 
catch it, we'll put it in a cage and keep it. I am tired with running. 
The bird does not appear to be tired with flying. I see it is of no 
use, you can't catch it. You may as well leave off running. I must 
leave off, for I can't run any longer. ^ Be so kind as to hand me the 
sait. Shall I hand you the muatard-pot too? No, thank you, I never 
eat any. Indeed'! You're wrong, it is wholesome. I don't like it, it 
is too stroDg. Shall I help you to a little roast^beef ? 111 take a 
slice, pleaae, it looks very nice. So it is. There is no place like 
Sngland for roast beef and plum-pudding. Hâve a little more beef. 
No, thank you , not any more. Do take a little more. I can't eat any 
more. Will Miss Clara hâve a little more ? FU take a small slice, 
but it must be a very small one, or else I couldn't eat it. Do you 
like it well done or underdone ? 1 like it underdoné, Sir. That sliœ 
is too large, half of it will be quite enough. May I hâve the plea- 
sure of taking a glass of wine with you, Ma'am ? With pleasure, 
Sir. What do you tJiink of that wine? I like it very mndi. I am very 
fond of French wine. Alfred, be so kind as to pass the bottle to 
Mr. Kay. What delicious p^irs youVe gotl Are they from your 
owngarden? Yes, they are. Mamma, please to give me a plum. 
Yea, my dear. There is one. I want more, if you please Mamma. 
1 want twelve. Why dldn't you say so at once ? You asked me 
for one, I gave it to you. l'il give you twelve if you can eount 
them. I can Mamma. Hère are twelve, count them. Look! there ia 
our dog Catd. He wants something to eat. Give him a bit of boiled 
méat. Call him. Cato I Come along I Hère, old fellow I He wont 
come. Show him the méat. Hère he cornes. — What hâve we got for 
breakfast this morning? Mutton chops. No fish? Yes, fresh salmon. 
I don'tlike fresh salmon. Is there no lobster? I think not. You can 
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hâve a veal cutlet, if you like. What's that? SoldslSir. Soles ! Ak I 
capital ôsh. — Is that yott^ famous horse. What do* you know about 
horses? Tbere is not a bettèr horsè in ail England, and you might go 
ail over the world before you could meet with a finer one. — I hâve 
caught a fine pike this mor|iing. You shall hâve a bit of it at dinner, 
if you will stay and dine with us. TU stay and dine with you, 
with pleasure, not for the sake of your pike, but for the sake of your 
Company. I am not partial to fish. There are too many bones in it. 
ru give you a nîce pièce without bones. We shall sce. — The 
poultry in this place is very fine. It is. That was a fine fowl we had 
at dinner yesterday. Is poultry dear in this place? Not very. You 
can get a fine fowl for two shillings, Poultry is much dearer in 
Paris, and not so fine. A fowl like the one we had at dinner yester- 
day would cost at least four francs in Paris. Not possible ! Fish is 
also botter in London than in Paris, and nol half so dear. — The 
first thîng to be donc islo order dinner. — Is dinner ready? It'il 
soon be. Supper was ready laid —Corning home Imet some boys in 
the lane. They had a dog with them and a small cart full of stones. 
They wanted to make the pck)r dogdraw the cart, I suppose? Just 
so, but the dog could not draw it. He would, if he could. He tried 
hard, but it was of no use. It was too heavy for him. How wicked 
boys are I When they saw that the dog could not move the cart, 
they got a stick to beat him with. How cruel boys are ! How wrong 
it is to ill-use animais ! You shouldn't hâve allowed them to do so. 
If I had been you, I would hâve taken the stick from them and 
driven them off. So 1 did. I took the stick from them and drove them 
off, and when they were gone , I let the dog loose, and hid the cart 
in the hedge. You should hâve seen the boys going over hedges and 
ditches and the dog running after them, barking with allhis might. 
I would hâve thrown the cart over the hedge, if I had been you. If 
I had been the dog, I would hâve bitten them. If I were a dog, I 
would not let boys ill-treat me in that manner. *- Hère is a nest, 
Papa, may I take outthe young ones and take them home? No, my 
dear, don't. They don't know how to eat, and you would not know 
how to feed them, so the poor things would soon be dead. Besides, . 
it would be very cruel to take them from the old bird that feeds them 
and lakes care of them. — If you give a dog raw méat, he will never 
think of roasting it. I am looking over your translation. Are there 
many mistakes? Too many. You might hâve made fewer. It isn't my 
fault I couldn't do it any better. Henry has eut his finger. It is ik 
pity he didn't eut ît off. He cried so much that I thought he was 
hurt. I desired him to be so good as to go into the garden and get 
me a red rose ot any other rose that might be there. How could you 
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'bd 8b itniftudèiit ài» to nmA ièhè Ihoney h^ tSiàt ihaË. *^ A hôg iÉ à 
disgu^ing animal. He is greedy anddiâagreeable. The flesh of tHe 
hog produces pork, ham and bacon. Hogs are voraeious, yet when 
thejr find plentiful and delicious food, they are very hiee in their 
choice, but hunger will force them to eat rotteti putrid substances. 
Sheep supply us with food ; Iheir flesh is called înutton. They suppîy 
ns with clothes ; for their wool is made înto cloth and flannel. The 
flesh of ail ox isbeef. Cows giveusmilk. The youûg animal is a 
6alf. Its flesh is called yeal. 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

54c LEÇON. 



Tel, un tel. 

Un tel homme. 

Une telle maison. 

Avec une telle horreur. 

On peut avoir le livre à une telle 

placé (à un tel endroit). 
Nous noua amusâmes si bien. 
De telles gens. 
Tels étaient nos ancêtres. 
Doué de telles qualités. 

tin si. 

Un ami si vrai. 

Un si bon général. 

Une si brave armée. 

Jamais je n*avais vu un si grand 

arbre, 
tin bruit si terrible. 
Avec une passioii si ardenie. 
Un si petit niais. 
De si mauvais {principes, 
^e n'avais jamais vu de si grands 

arbres. 
À^ïrês, ensuite. 
• Tel que. 
Ub chied comme le tôtre. 
Un ehien tel que le vôtre. 
Pour un travail tel que celui-là. 
J'ai vu là des oiseaux comme 

vous n'en avez jaitiais vu. 
Ajénx qui. 
Nous aérons soulager ceux qui 

sont pauvres. 



Sttch, èueh a. 

Such a man. 

Such a house. 

With such horror. 

The book may be had at such a 

plaee. 
We had such fun. 
Such people. 

Such were our forefathers. 
Endov^ed with such qualitîes. 
So — a, such a (1). 
A friend so true— so true à friend. 
So good a gênerai. 
So brave an army. 
I never before saw so large a tree. 

Such a dreadfùi noîsé. 

With snéh an ardent passion. 

Such a Utile fool. 

Suph bad principles. 

I had never beforë seèn trees 

so (2) large. 
Afterwards. 
Such as. 

A dog likè yonrs. 
Such a dog as yours. 
For such work as that. 
I sàw there such birds as yoti 

never saw. 
Such as (those who). 
We must relieve such as are poor. 



(O So Ai doit dt^e préféré à suàha quand on expriaie iina idét de e^mptraitoi»* 
C^J Avec un substantif pluriel, on place «0 et Tadjeetif après* 
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Tel qu'fl eti. 

Il est tout pareil à fiaà fi^fe. 

Un trop. 

C'était un trop grand Homme. 

C'est un garçon trop ennuyeux. 

Aller à pied. 

Nous sommes revenus à pied. 

Cependant. 

Cependant, comme il n'y avait 
pas de Voittire à airoir^ ils al- 
lèrent à pied. 

Çà et là (de côté et (Tauti©). 

Courir fè et là. 

Sauter ça et là. 

Voler çà et là. 

Nager.* 

Je vis une abeille voler de fleur 

en fleur. 
Il sduta de joie. 
Il sauta du pont dans le canal. 

Sauter hors de... 

11 eut de la peine à en sortir. 

S'approcher. ! 

Approchez-vous du feu. 

Ne vous approchez pas si près dû 

feu. 
Ils s'approchèrent de la maison. 
Je le vis s'approcher de la maison. 
Ne vous approchez pas de moi. 

Près de moi, près du feu. 
Tout près, tout contre. 
Tout contre le pont. 
Tottt frès du nid. 
11 me tira plus près de lui. 

Approchez votre chaise du £ea« 
11 était suivi de près par l'étran ^ 
ger. 

Attacher. Serrer. 

Ce n'est pas assez serré. 

Je ne puis pas le déserrêr. 

Je le tis attacher un cordon à là 

patte d'un oiseiu et le tirer à 

trarerfe la cour. 
11 tira son mouchoir de sa poche. 

Se décider. 
DécidèÉ*t<w». 



Such as he lé. 

He is Just fiuch ànother an his 
brother. 

Too— a. 

He was too great a man. 

He is too tiresome a boy. 

To go on foot. 

^V'e came back on foot. 

However (yetV 

However, as fcnere vras no carriage 

to be got (had), they went on 

fbot. 

About. 

To run abouti 

To jump about. R. 

To fly about. 

To swim, swam, swum. 

I saw a bee flying about from 
flower to flower. 

He iumped about for joy. 

Hè jumped froih the bridge into 
the canal. 

Toiump ont of... 

Hehad troubk to get ont of it. 
[ To draw near. To get netr. 
I To approach. R. 

Draw near the flre. 

Don't get so near the flre. 

They drew near the houee. 
I saw hinl approach the house. 
Don't come near me. 

By me, by the flre. 
Close by, close to. 
Close to the bridge. 
Close by thenest. 
He drew me doser to him. 

Draw your ehair near the flre. 
He waê closely foUowed by the 
stranger. 

To tie. R. To tighlen. S. 

it is nottight enough (too loose). 

I can't loosen it. 

1 saw him tie a string to a bird'd 

leg and pull it through the 

yard. 
He pulled his handkerchief out 

of his pocket. 

Tomàke up oâe's mind. 
Make up your mind. 
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Je B6 puis me décider. 
Je me suis décidé à y aller. 



S*éel&ircir (se remettre en beau). 
Le temps s'éclalrcit. 
Le ciel s'obscurcit. 

Rugir, mugir. To roar. R. 
Siffler. To whistle. R. 

Tuer. To kill. R. 

Piquer avec une^épingle. 

Piquer. 

Une abeille m'a piqué au doigt. 

Amasser, cueillir. 

Partager. — Une part. 

Arranger. 

11 était arrangé (convenu) que... 

Partageons la pomme. 

Partager (prendre part). 

Je ne partage pas vos opinions. 

Voulez-vous partager mon repas. 

Paire attention, remarquer. 
Avez-vous remarqué cet homme? 
N'v faites pas attention. 
Il nt à peine attention à Henri. 

Faire attention. 

]*aites attention à ce qu'on vous 
dit. 

1 aites attention à votre leçon. 

I l'importe. 

C, uel est son nom ? 

Teu importe son nom. 

laites attention à ce que vous 
faites. 

Occupez -vous de ce qui vous re- 
garde. 

Je veux bien donner un franc. 

Ça m'est égal de donner un franc. 

Nouvelle. Un éclair. 
De qui avez-vous reçu cette nou- 
velle? 

Seul. 

On lui permettait d'entrer seul 

dans la chambre. 
Je me promenais seul un jour. 
Regarder. 
Le poisson regardait l'amorce. 

Un papillon . A butterfly . 
Une grenouille. A frog. 



I can't mi^e up my mind. 
I hâve made up my mind to go 
there. 

To clear up. 

The weather is clearing up. 

The sky is getting black. 



Répéter. 

Bêler. 

Conclure. 



To repeat. R. 
To bleat. R. 
Toconclude. E. 



To prick with a pin. 
To sting, stang, stung. 
A bee has stung my finger. 

To gather. R. 

To share. R. A share (part). 

To arrange. R. 

It was arranged that. . 

Let us share the apple. 

To partake, partook, partaken. 
I don't partalce of youf opinions 
Willyou partake of my meal. 

To notice. To take notice (of). 
Hâve you«noticed that man. 
Don^t notice it. 

He searcely (hardly) took any 
notice whatever or Henry.. 

To mind. 

lilind what you are told. 

Mind your lesson. 
Never mind. 
What is his name? 
Never mind his name. 
Mind what you are about. 

Mmd your own business (work). 

1 1 don't mind giving one franc. 

Intelligence. A flash of lighteniog. 
From whom hâve you receivcd 
that intelligence. 

By myself, himself, etc. 

He was allowed to go into the 

room by himself. 
I was wafking by myself one day. 
Toeye. R. 
The fish eyed the bait. 

Miel. Honey. 

Départ. Departure. 
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Une ckanson. A song. Figure. Faee. 

Mourir. To die. R. 

S^habiller, s'échapper. To dress. R. To get awav. 

Avoir bon cœur, mauvais cœur. To be good-natured. Ill-natured. 

Cœur, de bon cœur, à la hâte. Heart, heartly, hastily. 

Gourmand, glouton. —Favori. Glutton — Favourile, 

Enfermer. To shut up. 

Un oiseau 6St enfermé dans une A bird is shut up in a cage, 
cage. 

C'est bien fait, ça le sert très- That serves him right. 
bien. 

Did you ever see such a man ? Isn*t it aslonishing that a man 
endowed with such qualities, should behave in so exlraordinary a 
manner. He is just such another as his father, but such as he 
is, he is better than his brother. With ail his faults I love him 
well. He is a good-natured young man. I like good-natured people. 
Do look at that woman. What is the matter with her ? Look 
at her bonnet. Did you ever see so small a woman with so 
large a bonnet? What does it matter? I hâve seen tall wo- 
men with small bonnets « and I don*t see why a little woman 
shouldn't wear a large one. I don't see anything so extraordinary 
in that. Hère comes my little cousin. She is a great favourite of 
your Papa. I don't wonder at it. She is so amiable a child. She 
is like ail the rest of her f&mily. I never befoce knew so amiable, 
so kind a famiiy.— I awoke this morning at four, jumped out of bed, 
opened my chamber-window and looked out. The sun had just 
risen. It wasso fine a morning that idressedhastily and went out to 
take a walk. Everything was lookîng so beautiful ! I had been 
walking in the garden for about half an hour, when I got near the 
pond. What do you think I saw there ? What else could you see 
but âsh or frogs ? I saw an immense pike swimming about. I 
thought it would be a capital dish for dinner if I could catch it. So 
I went back home and got my fishing-line. When I got back to 
the pond, the pike was still there swimming about. I sut down 
under a tree to prépare my line. It was a long time before it noticed 
the bait. At last it got nearer, eyed it for some time and then bit 
at it. I had to ait there for an hour and a half. Lukily the 
morning was fine. The birds were singing on the trees about 
me , 80 I didn't get tired with waiting. I had trouble to catch the 
fellow. He kept on biting at the bait and playing about. At last 1 
caught him. — A lion is said to roar. One sort of wind to whistle, 
another to roar. A sheep is said to bleat. Where is your little 
lamb ? 1 never see it now. It's dead. Indeed I You were very good 
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to it. You usdd to give it fredh grass to est, ànd cltar w«ter to 
drink. I took great care of it. What did it die of? of cold. It waa 
a foolish liltle lamb. It didu't like to be shut up àll aight while 
the dog was let loose and ran about where he chose. It ihought It 
was very hard to be shut up, so it made upits mind to get away if 
it could, and sure enough it did get away one evening. It got out 
of the yard and got into the wood. It fancied it was pleasant there 
by moonlight. No doubt it jumped and danced about, but at last it 
got tired of running about by itself,for I heard it bleat in the middle 
of the night. I got up to let it în. It was quite wet. It caught a bad 
cold, and died a few days afterwards. — Don't run about like that, 
child. You will be so fatigued that you won't be able to walk home. 
I want to catch that butterây. It has been flying from flower te 
flûwer this half hour. It i« so beautiful! Do lookat itsfine wingsl I 
must catch it. Leate the poor thing alone. If you catch it you wili 
spoil its wings, or perhaps kill it. Let the poor thing ily about. 
Well ! Has your father at last made up his mind to go to America. 
He made up is mind last night. When does he intend setting off ? 
Next week, I believe. How long does he intend staying in America ? 
Two or three months. Look at that bee flying about ! Look how 
busy it is ! It is gathering honey. I am going te catch it. No 
don't. If you do it'll stiag you. Do bées sting? Of course they do. 
I didn'c think they did. Hâve they got a sting? What a question ! 
since l tell you they sting, but they won't sting you if you let them 
alone. What's the matter with John, that I don*t see him? Is be 
out? No, he isill. IllI What's the matter with him? He has been 
eating too much cake. His aunt sent him a large one the day before 
yesterday, and instead of shariog it with his brothers and sisters, 
he eat it ail by himself. He ate the whole of it Why didn'the 
give them some? He didn't choose to do that. He js such an ill- 
natured boy. What a little glutton he must be 1 1 didn't think he 
had so bad a- heart. No more did I. His aunt is yery angry with 
him. She says she never will give him another cake. She will do 
right. I don't pity him. I am glad he is ilK It serves him quite 
right. — I am tired with walking. Let us «it down. Where shall 
we sit? Let us sit under that tree. How I do like the eeuntry I This 
is indeed pleasant. How I do like to hear the little birds sing on 
the trees 1 Now shall we go home ? I don't think I ean walk y et. I 
am still very tired. We are lucky to hâve such fine weather. It is 
fine at présent, but I am afraid we shall hâve a storm soon. Look 
how dark the sky is getting! We must walk fast> if we wish to 
get home before it rains. Walk on faster if you can. I am walking 
as fast as I tan. I can't walk any faster. It's beginning to rain. I 
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thiiik we'U eatch it before we get home. What a iash of lighteniiig. 
We're lucky to be ao near home. It'U be a violent storm. Walk a 
little faster. You are a poor walker. It seems to be clearing up now. 
So it is. 1 think it'U be nothing. — Mr. Grass , hâve you got 
anjthing in jour glass ? Plenty, thank you. Tou were talking about 
a song, I think? You must ask our friend about that. I must say 
that I ghould like to hear you sing it, Sir. Why really, it's a very 
slight affair, but such as it is you shall hear it if you wish.— It had 
been arrangea that he should write to bis brother as soon as lu 
could obtain permission* The father had refused to see hîs son 
before his {departure ; and it was a matter of indifférence to him 
whether he lived ôr died. Many years passed over without any 
intelligence of him. I concluded him to be dead, as indeed I almost 
hoped he might be, but he was not. He has returned a better and 
happier man. What ishe? Never mind what he is. What*s his 
name? Never mind his name. — She was wrong not to miad what 
was said to her. Come along with me. No 1 won't it's raining. 
Never mind t^e rain. I expect my friend at two. Never mind , he 
will wait for you. We'U be back by half past two or three. Draw 
your bonnet doser over your face. Hâve you forgotten that you are 
to stay hère. I wish it were true. I could stay hère ail my life* 
Could you, indeed! But you can't, you know you ean't, and I an 
sorry for it. What would people say? They might say whatevef 
they chose. What would it matter? It would matter a great deal. 
He learned first the names of such things as he saw the oftenest, 
1 don't mind giving it to her. I don't mind what he says. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

Stt* LBÇON. 



Éviter. To avoid. R. 

Se débarrasser. To get rid. 

Se tromper. To be mistaken. 

A mon arrivée. 
A son départ. 

La lecture est agréable. 
U est agréable de voyager. 

Vous vous trompez en suppo- 
sant... 
Kn entrant dans la chambre. 



Observer. To observe. B. 

Insister. To insist. R. 

Entrer dans... To enter. R. 

On my arrivai. 
Athis departure. 

Reading ispleasant. 
Travelling is plea8ant(itisplea8- 

ant to travel). 
You are mistaken in supposing... 

On entering the rocH». 
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En faisant souvent la même chose. 

En observant cette règle vous pou- 
vez éviter bien des fautes. 

Agamemnon , en partant pour 
T'roie. 

Je terminerai en observant... 

Voici les règles par l'observation 
desquelles vous pouvez éviter 
bien des fautes. 

Il a réussi à se débarrasser de son 

^- cheval. 

Il est vexé parce que Henri s'est 
plaint de lui à son père. 



Elle n'entra pas dans la cour parce 
que sa fille avait peur du cnien. 

A quoi bon aller à Paris. 

A quoi vous sert de faire cela? 

A quoi sert a votre père de 
d'acheter un cheval. 

C'était inutile pour un petit gar- 
çon de tirer la porte. 

C'est inutile pour une pauvre 
femme d'écrire à un tel homme. 

A son départ de chez-moi , je lui 

prêtai un cheval. 
' Il insista pour qu'on la nommât 
Jeanne. 

11 peut le mettre là, s'il veut ; ça 
m'est égal. 



By often doing the same thing. 
By observing this rule you may 

avoid many misiakes. 
Agamemnon , on setting ont for 

Troy... 
I shalt conclude witli observing... 
Thèse are the rules by observing 

"whichyou may avoid many mis- 

takes. 
He succeeded in getting rid of 

his horse. 

He is vexed because Henry has 

complained of him to his father, 

ou he is vexed at Henry's (1) 

having complained of... 
She did not enter the yard on 

account of her daughter being 

afraidof the dog. 
What is the use of going to Paris? 
"What is the use of your doing 

that? 
What is the use ofyour fatherbuy- 

ing a horse? 
It was of no use a little boy pull- 

ing the door... 
Itis ofnouseapoorwoman writ- 

ing to such a man. 
Upon his leaving my house I lent 

nim a horse. 
He insisted upon her being called 

Jane, 
1 don't mind his putting itthere. 



Dépenser, passer. 

J'ai dépensé tout mon argent. 

Je passe mon temps à lire. 

Cinq ou six ans se passèrent. 

Il n'y a pas de mal à cela. 

Inoffensif. 

Offenser. 

S'offenser, se formaliser. 

Vous l'avez offensé. 

Il s'en formalisa. 

Ne vous formalisez pas. 

Élever, instruire. 
Éducation, instruction. 
Il a reçu une bonne éducation. 
Il est très-instruit. 



To spend, spent, spent. 
I hâve spent ail my money. 
I spend my time in reading. 
Five or six years passed away. 
There his no harm in that. 
Harmless. 

To offend. R. 
Tobe (get)offended. 
You hâve offended him. 
He got offended at it. 
Don't be offended. 

To educate. R. To instruct. R. 
Education, instruction. 
He has received agood éducation. 
He is well instructed (educated) . 



(1) On fait quelquefois usage de *ê d«|tnt un participe présent, qui est alors pris 
substantivement. *- *- i- .h 
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Un précepteur, un tuteur. 
Je ne pus m'empêcher d'observer 
l'assiduité de M. Win ter. 

Oser. 

11 n'osa pas entrer. 

Comment osez-vous me faire de 

pareilles questions ? 
Comment osent-ils le dire? 
Je crois bien. 
Je crois bien qu'il le ferait, s'il 

osait 

Dites donc. 

Dites donc, mon garçon, comment 
vous appelez-vous? 

Que dites-vous ? (pas possible) I 
Madame East est morte. 
Que dites- vous 1 

Se soucier. 

Vous souciez-vous de lui ? 

11 ne s'en souciait guère. 

Tenir à. 

Tenez-vous à aller chez votre on- 
cle ce soir? 

Je n'y tiens pas. 

Aurons -nous une bouteille de 
bière? 

Je veux bien. 

Vous avez cassé le can : de Jean. 
Ça ne lui fait rien. 
Ça m'est égal. 

Altérer la santé. 

Nuire à quelqu'un. 

Avoir un engagement, être oc- 
cupé. 

Ètes-vous occupé pour le moment? 

Si vous n'avez pas d'engagement 
pour ce soir, nous serons en- 
chantés de vous voir. 

Négliger. To negléct. R. 

Souffrir. To suffer. R. 

Prêcher (sermon- To preach. R. 

ner). 

C'est une affaire de goût. 

A mon goût. 

Ça n'a pas de goût. 



A tutor, a guardian. 
I eould not avoid observing the 
açsiduity of Mr. Winter. 

To dare (1), durst, dared. 

He durst not come in. 

How dare you ask me such ques* 

tiens? 
How^ dare they say so ? 
1 dare say. 
I dare say he would do it. if he 

durst. 

I say ! 

1 say, boy! what's your name? 

You don't say so I 
Mrs. East is dead. 
You don't say so I 

To'care for. 

Do you care for him ? 

He didn't care for it much. 

To care about. 

Do you care about going to your 

uncle'sthis evening? 
I don't care about it. 
Shail we hâve a bottle of béer? 

I don't care if we do (I am very 

willing). 
You hâve broken John's penknife. 
He doesn't care. 
1 don't care. 

To impair the health. R. 
To injure somebody. 
To be engaged. 

Are you engaged for the moment? 

If you are not engaged (pre-enga- 
ged) ou if you are disengaged 
this evening, we shall be most 
happytoseeyou. 

Empêcher. To prevent ^inder).R. 
Fatiguer. To tire. To Fatigue.R. 
Goûter. To taste. R. 

It's a matter of taste. 
To my taste. 

It has no taste (there is no taste 
in it). 



(i) Ce verbe est reguUer, pris dans le sens â« défier* 
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Voulez-vous goàteroe vin? 

J« l'ai goûté. 

Ne me sermonnez pas. 

S'adresser à quelqu'un. 

Taquiner, agacer. 

Ne taquinez pas votre sœur. 

Il agaçait le chien. 

Le parrain. The godfather. 

La marra^ie, Thegodmother. 
Le cathéchisme. 

Estomac, coffre. 

Avoir mal au ventre. 

J'ai mal à l'estomac, à la poitrine. 

Dans le ventre d'une baleine. 

Une soirée dansante. 
Une partie de pêche. 
Etre enclin, disposé. 
Pieux, historique, nuisible. 
Une (1') histoire d'un chien. 
D'abord — soudainement. 

La jeunesse — un motif. 
Gouverneur, gouvernante. 
Duc, duchesse. 
Baron, baronne. 
Comte, comtesse. 
Empereur, impératrice. 
Prince, princesse. 
'Tendrement — avec le temps. 



Will you taste this wine? 
I bave tasted it. 
Don't preach to me. 
To apply to some one. 
To teaze. R. 
Don't teaze jour sister. 
He was teazing the dog. 



The baptism 
(christening). 



Le baptême. 

The catechism. 

Stomach, chest. 
To hâve the stomach- ache. 
I hâve a pain in my chest. 
In the belly of a whale. 

A dancing party. 

A fishing party. 

To be inclmed, disposed. 

Pious, historical, hurtful. 

A s tory about a dog. 

In the first place ■— Suddenly. 

Youth — A motive. 
Governor, governess. 
Duke, Ducness. 
Baron, Baroness. 
Count, Countess. 
Emperor, Einpress. 
Prince, Princess. 
Dearly — In time. 



I am tired with running. No wonder you are. Your running about 
so much must tire you. You ought to be studying your music. Your 
master will be hère in half an hour, and you V7Î11 be scolded. Your 
working and reading so much will not only give you a head-ache, 
but it will injure your eyestoo. How did you spend your time in 
the country ? In reading, workîng and walking. Has your sister 
gota governess for herchildren at last? No. She says she won't 
hâve one. She talks of educating them herself, at lèast until they 
are old enough to be sent to school. If she can, I think she is right. 
Notbing is more interesting than a mother educating her children. 
To whxjm is John writing? To Arthur. His writing to him is time 
lost. He never gets an answer to his letters, He must be very fond 
of writing. He is. He writes very nice letters. He spends more time 
in writing letters than in doing any thing elsé. Why didû't you corne 
to our house yesterday ? I couldn't. I was punished for not know- 
ing my lesson. You are always punished for not studying. You lose 
a very precious time, my boy, by neglecting your studies. You know 
that youth is the time for «1*14^ Yo»ft i^ the time for learning, for 
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tequiring knowlddge. I do stndji but I can't alwayg be stactying. 
Your pre&ching is of no use. You lose jour time. The negleetiug of 
my studios for one day oan't be of mueb eonsequeiiae, i skould think. 
Bssides I must amuse niyself som^iimés. Don t you fiad study 
amusing? Not at ail. Playiug is muoh more to my taste. Do you 
]D0?er get tired ûf playing? Sometimes I do. I get tired of everyl^ing 
esuept plum**pudding. Fiel For sbame ! Don't talk nonsense. What 
will beoome of youl I dare say I s}iall become a great man ia time. 
Don't be afraid, you will be proud of me one day. I hope so. — I 
say, boy! what is your namet Jonas. Capital name. Historioi^ 
name. Who gave you that name ? My godfather and godmotber in 
my baptism. Nonsense, yoo're repeating your catechism. I am not 
askingyou your catechism. How did you get that name? Is yout 
father's or godfather's name Jonas ? No. My mother wished me to 
be called John, but my father thought it was too common a name , 
and he being a pious man, inaisted upon my being called Jonas. 
Yery pretty name indeed. Do you know the story about Jonas and 
the whale? Of course l do. Where was hç for three days and three 
nightsf Inthe whale's belly. You know you shouldn't say belly, Jonas, 
it's very rude before ladies. You know there are no bellies in Eng* 
laad, there are cmly stomachs. You should say in the whak'ssto^ 
madi, shouldn't he Anna f You oaght to be ashamed of yourself, 
Arthur, 111 tell Mamma when she comes home. Fil tell ker how 
impertinent and rude you hâve been. Don't teaze that poor boy any 
longer* I am not teasing him. I am only talking to him about JoBWi 
and tho whale. Well, let him alone. You're not angry with ms, 
Jonas, are you? No, I am not. You don't care, Jonas, do you? 
No, I don't. We were only having a little fun, that isn't teazing» 
WeD, I must say that boy is very good-natured. Any other woukl 
hâve been offended at your nonsense. — 'Let's go out for a walk, 
will you? Not now. I don't feel disposed to go out just now, I want 
to finish that book. What's the use of your reading ? You always 
foi^^ what you read. You never know the next day what you read 
the day before. Besides , your reading so much will impair your 
health. Uncle told me the other day that he never had seen me look 
so weU in ail his life. You see, my reading does me no harm. I never 
saw sucb girl in ail my life as you. You are always wanting to go 
out. It is of no use putting on your boots . The weather is too bad 
for going out. I am so tired with being in doors. I want fresh air. 
I think it'll do me good. l've got the head-ache. Open the window 
for a little while. But I want exercise too. Dance about. Danoing is 
good exercise. Nonsense I How can 1 danee by myself aâd without 
musie. TU play you a tune, if you like. I won't dance by myseift 
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If I open the window, mfty I look eut, MammatNo, my dear. Young 
ladies dhould never look out of t window. I wcmder irhat are Win- 
dows for then ? What's tbe U8e of having Windows? To glY« light to 
the room. Don't ask sueh ridiculous questions. l'il take you o«t 
with me this eyening, if you be a good girl ail day. Where to, Papa? 
To Mrs. Lily. Will you eomc to Mr. Thomson's ? What for ? There 
is a dancing party. 1 should be most happy to go with you, but 
I am not invitcd. Your nol being invited doesn't matter. They wlU 
be vcry happy to see you ail the same. They're Tery fond of you. I 
told them 1 should very likely bring you along with me, unless you 
werepre-engaged. So they expect as both. Will there be many peopLe? 
Is it to be a large party, do you know? I believe so. I dare say Uiere 
will be a good many people. Why didn't you tell me so l>efore ? 1 
didn't think of it. — It is the best idea, my losiog myself in this 
place, that I ever heard of. If I were to givc a reason for their look- 
ing so well, it would be that they rise early. I hope this is the last 
time of your acting so imprudently. I don*t mind your doing it. 
There is no chance of your getting your money. The idea of bis 
saying that he knows it better than his brother. What is the use 
of your doing that? It was of no use your writing to him. Don't 
drink so much Drinking too much impairs healUi. Mr. Bernard is 
yery poorly. His drinking bad wineinjured hishealth. The drinking 
of bad wine was hurtful to him. Your doing that is of no use. Let 
him talk. His talking doesn't signify. Your talkiag to him gave him 
the head-ache. The dog's barking prevented him from sleeping. He 
killed the dog. His killing the dog showed his ill-nature. Was that 
the reason of his killing it ? Yes, it was. The door being closed 
prevented his going out and her coming in. What was the real mo- 
tive of his going out? Your friend*s goingout made him worse. Your 
brother's going to bed so late was the cause of his not rising in time. 
Your sister's having eaten so much fruit this morning was the cause 
of her having no appetite at dinner. That boy 's smoking will spoil 
his teeth. How ridiculous to let boys smoke! It is wrong too. Nothing 
is more ridiculous than to see a boy smoking. What was the reason of 
your father's sellinghis horse? He didn't likeit. His leaving me so 
suddenly astonished me. He astonished me by his going away#o sud- 
dcnly. His going tobed so early is a wonder! They lost money through 
thdrneglectingthat business. It was their fault.Why did theyneglect 
it? Don't blow the fire. Your blowing it is time lost. Where is the 
servant girl? l've sent her out for cakes. Your sending her out at 
ten o'clock at night is not right. Don't teaze that ehild. Your teazing 
it will make it cross. John was walking in the garden at that 
moment. He stopped to hear more. There wero tbree rcasons for 
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his doîQg fto. In the ôr&t plftee, ke was idle; secondly, be wa8<mrious; 
and thirdly, he was not scrupulous. — l must talk of this place. You 
must excuse my talking about it, for I love it dearly, and know no 
other. The houses and âelds seem like living frîends to me, and so 
docs car Utile church. If I had been Mr. Glove, I would hâve pulled 
your nose, Sir , and the nose of very man in this company. I would, 
Sir, I would. And I dare say he would bave donc so, but he didn\ 
on account of its having been done after dinner, and on account of 
his having drunk (taken) too much wine. Mr. Miller drinks verj 
hard. Is that the reason of his being so fat ? Drinking dœsn't mako 
a person fat, does it ? Sometiines it does. He applied to me the 
other day on account of his suffering from indigestion. Why did 
Mrs. Bell sell her house ? She sold it on account of her husband 
having lost ail his money. Shall we leave off now? I don't care 
whether we do or not. Well then, we will. So good bye. Till to- 
morrow. Mind your lesson. Don't forget to study it. You know, if 
you don't know it well, you shall be scolded. 111 know it. Besides., 
l am not afraid of you. You'U catch it ail the same, afraid or not, (3f 
,you don't know it. We'll see that to-morrow morning. 



THIRÏY-SIXTH LESSON. 

56« LEÇON. 



Faire payer, demander. 

Surfaire. 

Il y a de beaux magasins dans la 

rue. 
Tout est k prix fixe. 
A bon marché, à bas prix. 
Ils vendent à bon marché. 
Ils ne surfont jamais. 
Ils m'ont demandé cinq francs 

pour une paire de pantoufles. 
Vous demandez trop. 
Ils vendent leurs bottes très -cher. 

Rabattre, baisser le prix. 
C'est trop cher, il faut rabattre 
(diminuer) quelque chose. 

Par mètre (aune). 

Je l'ai acheté (a) dix francs le 

mètre . 
Douze sous la livre. 



To charge (ask) for. R. 

To overcharge. 

There are fine shops in the street. 

Everything is at a fixed price. 

(yheap, ut low price. 

They sell cheap. 

They never overcharge. 

They charged me ûye francs for 

a pair of slippers. 
You charge (ask) too much for it. 
They charge very high for their 

boots. 
To bâte B. To lower the price. R, 
It is too dear, you must take off 

something. 

Per yard (ell). 

l bought it at tcn francs a yard. 

Six pence a pound. 
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n Tend son sucre à 1§ sous la 
livre. 

Quelle est la largeur de cette 
étoffe? 

Un. mètre de large (largeur). 

La chambre a 90 pieds de long. 

Une rivière de 150 pieds de lar- 
geur. 

Ce fossé a 7 pieds 4 pouces de pro- 
fondeur. 

Une échelle de 20 pieds de haut. 

Cette tour à 30 pieds de haut. 

10 pieda de long sur 8 de large. 

11 est plus grand de 2 pouces. | 

Il est de 4 pouces plus grand 

qu'elle, et elle est de 3 ans plus 

âgée que lui. 
Un nomme de plus de 6 pieds. 
n y a une distance, de 20 milles. 
Il est plus court de pftoitié. 
U est de moitié plus court que 

l'autre. 
Je le connais de nom, de vue. 
Appelez les choses par leurs noms 
Nous y perdriong. 
Je n'y gagne rien. 

La mesure, mesurer. 

Vous a-t-il pris mesure pour une 
paire de souliers? 

Il me prit mesure. 

Il le toisa de Toeil. 

Du cuir verni. 

Des bottes vernies. 

Boîter. 

Vous boitez. 

Mes bottes me serrent trop. 

Pratique (coutume). 

Une pratique. 

C'est une de mes pratiques. 

Si vous me donnez votre pratique 
je vous servirai bien. 

C'est une de nos meilleures pra- 
tiques. 

Des échantillons Samples. 

Du linon. Lawn. 

De la mousse- Musiin. 
Une. 

Des chemises. Shirts (4). 

(l)Cb6iiitef de* femme. fA<Af, ch$mifet. Oa emploie ordiaair«m«nt cA^miia 



He s^s Ids augar niae-f ence a 

pound. 
What is the width of that stuff ? 

A yard vride. 

The room is tvrenty fSeet long. 

A river a hundred and fift,y feet 

broad. 
This ditch is seven feet four 

inches deep. 
A ladder twenty foet higè. 
That tower is thirty feet high (in 

height). 
Ten feet long by eight broad (10 

feetbyS). 
He is taller by two inches. 
He is two inches taller. 
He is four inches taller tban she, 

and sheisthreeyears older than 

he. 
A man more than six feet high. 
It is twenty miles distant. 
Jt is shorter by half. 
It is shorter than the other by 

half. 
I know him by name, by sight. 
Call things by theirright names. 
We should lose by it. 
I get nothing by it. 

The measure. To measure. R. 
Did he take your measure for a 

pair ofshoes? 
He took my measure. 
He took his measure vnth |iis eye. 
Patent leather. 
Patent leather boots. 
To walk lame. 
You are walking lame. 
My boots are too tight. 
Custom. 
A customer. 

She (he) is a customer of mine. 
If you give me your custom, I 

will serve you well. 
He is one of our best customers* 

Un soufflet. A pair of bellows. 

Des pincettes. Tongs. 

Les membres. The limbs. 

Le cou. The neck. 
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Convenir. 

Cette heure me convient parfai- 
tement. 

a lui çlait (convient à son goût) 
n habillement complet. 

Jouir. 

Il jouit d'une bonne santé. 

Je fume un cigare avec plaisir 
après dîner. 

Celui qui aime Gil Blas se plai- 
rait beaucoup en Espagne. 

Appuyer, s'appuyer. 

Il s'appuyait contre la cheminée. 



Une charge un fardeau. 
Une masse de monde. 
Des masses de fruit. 
Compris, inclus. 
Doublure, doubler (de ou en). 
Un habit de toilette. 
Se rendre (aller) . Reconduire. 
Berceau, bosquet. 

Loin, bien loin. 

La maison était bien loin. 

Il est encore loin. 

Vivre de, — se nourrir de. 

Ces gens vivent de poisson. 
Beaucoup d'oiseaux se nourissent 

d'insectes. 
Pourriez -vous vivre avec 125 francs 

par mois ? 

Honorer de. 

Il nous honora de sa préaenee. 



Un forgeron. 
Un orfèvre. 
Une forge. 
L'enclume . 
Le marteau. 
La pelle. 
Pes étincelles. 



A blacksmith. 
A goldsmith. 
A forge. 
The an vil. 
The hammer. 
The «hûvel. 
Sparks. 



To suit. R. 

That hour suitB me exeellentlj. 

It suits his taste. 
A suit of clothes. 

To enjoy. R. 

He enjoys (a) very good health. 

I enjoy a cigar after dinner. 

He who is fond of Gil Blas would 
enjoy Spain. 

To lean, leaned, leaned. 
He was leaning against the 
mantel-piece. 

A load. 

A lot of people. 

Loads of fruit. 

Included. 

Lining — To Une (wi^). 

A dress-coat. 

To repair. R. To reconduct. R. 

Arbour, bower. 

Far oSy a great way off. 

The house was a great way off. 

He is still far off. 

To live on (upon). — To feed oa 

(upon). 
Those people live upon flsh. 
Many birds feed on inseets. 

Could yott live on five pounds i^ 
month 1 

To hcmour with. B. 

He honoui^d us with his pregen^ 

(company). 

Une caftserolle. A stew - pan , 

•auo«-pan. 
Une bouilloire. A tea-kettle 



Ferrer un cheval 

Un fer (de cheval). 

Le cheval a perdu son fer. 



Bêcher. 
Une bêche. 
Une serrure. 



A spade. 
A lock. 



Une chaudière. A kettle. 

Un chandelier. A cai^dleatick. 

Des, clous. Nails. 

To shoe a horse (^od). 

A horse-shoe. 

The horse has lost his shoe. 

To dig, dug, dug. 

Un cadenas. A pad-lock. 

Un tiiEronnier. A poker. 
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Fermer à clé, enfermer à clé. 
Fondre. Profiter de. 

Par terre. 

Fort, force. Un ours. 
Puissant, puissance. 
Moisi, rouillé, rouille. 
Un souverain, une guinée. 
L'Amérique septentrionale. 
L'Amérique méridionale. 

De premier ordre (excellent). 
Une puissance de premier ordre. 
Un hôtel de second ordre. 
Un excellent tailleur. 
A raison de 15 sous Ih livre. 

Paquet, malle. 
Habile, jaune. 



To lock. R. To lock up. 
To melt. R. To profit by. 

On the ground. 

Strong, Strength. — A bear. 

Powerful. power. 

Mouldy, rusty, rust. 

A sovereign, a guinea. 

North America. 

South America 

First-rate. 
A first-rate power. 
A second- rate hôtel. 
A first-rate (excellent) tailor. 
At the rate of seven-pence half- 
penny per pound (ou a pound). 
Parcel, "trunk. 
Clever, yellow. 



1 wantfine linenfor shirts. Haveyou got any ? Yes, Ma'am, we hâve. 
Hâve the goodness to walk this way. Please to take a seat. l'U 
show you some. Will you hâve it very fine ? Not too fine. Not the 
very finest. Hère is a very nice pièce. What width is it? It is a 
yard anda quarter wide. What is the price of it ? Five shillings is the 
lowest price. What do you ask for the whole pièce? Three pounds 
len. That is very dear. You ask a very high price for it. I hâve 
scen some in Oxford-street quite as fine as that for three and nine- 
pence. It can't be so fine as this ; it is impossible. This is of the 
very best quality. Perhapa it isn't so wide. It is quite as wide and 
fine as this. I really am sorry, but we can't let you hâve this for 
less. We don't overcharge. Everything hère is marked at the 
lowest price. Hère is another pièce quite as fine, but the quality is 
inferior.. I can let you hâve this for three shillings. I like the other 
better. If you will taktf something off, VU take éighteen yards of it. 
I am sorr^ we can't. We should lose by it. This is pure linen. 
However, I shall ask Mr. Bartholemew if he can take some- 
thing olf. He says he'll take a penny off per yard. That is 
ail he can do. I assure you it is very cheap at that price. Con- 
sider the quality. We get nothing by it, I assure you. Go into 
any shop whatever, they will always teil you the same thing. We 
get nothing by it. And yet they grow rich. However, l'ii take 
éighteen yards of it. Shall 1 hâve the pleasure of selling you 
anything else? We hâve got some beautiful muslins, silk for dresses- 
Let me see some of your muslins. Coloured ? No, white. Hâve you 
got any lawn? Yes, we hâve. Hère is a very nice pièce. l'Jl take a 
faw yards of it. How many yar^s, please, lla'amî Jfour, Don't yoi^ 
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irant anjthing else? Not at présent. Make out my bifl, please. Hère 
it is. Is everjrthing inoluded ? Yes, Ma'am. What is the amoùnt 
of it ? (What does it corne lo) ? Four pounds ten. Shall I reoeipt the 
bill? It is not necessary. Where shall we hare the pleasure to 
send the parcel?If you will hâve the goodness to give us your 
address, one of our young men will take it to your house. TU take 
it with me in the carriage. When you want anything, I hope you 
will honour us with your custom. — I want cloth for a coat. Thîs 
way please, Sir. What colour will you haye? What quality ? Show 
me your samples, TU choose. Hâve you got good tailors in your 
establishment? Yes Sir, first-rate. Best tailors in London. This 
cloth looks very nice. What would be the price of a coat of this 
cloth? A dresE-3oat lioed with silk, ôve pounds, Sir. That is very 
dear. Not for the quality, Sir. This is some of the best cloth in 
England. It is not dear at ail. The colour will suit you very well. 
What would be the price of a coat of this blue cloth? I could let 
you hâve that for four pounds. The quality is inferior. It looks 
to me quite as fine as the other. There is a great différence. The 
colour of the other is dearer too. It ought not to make such a 
différence in the price. However, take my measure. Of whieh 
cloth shall we make il? Of the best. Don*t you want a waistcoat 
too ? Not at présent. I don't want anything else for the moment. 
We've got some nice stuff for waistcoats ; something quite new 
ni see that later. l've got no time now.— Once Robert got a large, 
cake. It was so heavy thaï he could hardly carry it, and instead of 
sharing it with his comaïades, he locked it up in his trunk, and 
twice a day he wentinto his room, eut off a pièce of the cake and eat 
it, and then he locked the trunk again lest anybody should take some 
of it. He kept it so long that the cake got niouldy, and at last was 
good for nothing at ail, so he was obliged to throw itaway. —There 
are several kinds of bears, such as the black bear, the brown bear, 
and the white bear. The black bear is a strong powerful animal^ 
and is very common in North America. They are said to subsist 
(live) on vegetable food, but some of them which hâve been brought 
into Ëngland hâve shown a préférence for flesh. The white bear bas 
a long head and neck, and its limbs are of prodigious size and 
strength. Its body frequently measures thirteen feet in length. The 
white bear lives on fish and the dead bodies of whales. — I am very 
tired. I hâve been out shopping the whole moming. I thought ladies 
were never so happy as when they were out shopping. That doesn't 
hinder them from getting tired. Well I hâve you bought anything? 
Yefl, I hâve bought linen andlawn forshirts for you, and some other 
little thingsl wanted.Did you go on foot?No,Ihad the carrJage.Then 
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joii cw not be very fi^tigued. J am ail the same. -^ I wa&t 
a pair of boots. Yes, Sir. Take a seat, please. I wiU take jour 
measure. What sort of leather will you hâve? Patent. What 
is your charge for patent-leather boots ? Thirty shillings* That 
ifi the priée everywhere. We caB make you a pair cheaper if you 
like, but of course, the quality will be inferior. Make me a pair of 
ttue best. Hâve you got any niée slippers? Hère is a very nice pair. 
Wbat's the price ? Nine shillings. I think you sell very dear. f hat 
îsn't dear for such niée slippers. However, as you give meyour custom 
for boots, ril let you hâve the slippers foreight shillings. I am sure 
you couldn't get slippers like those anyv^here else for that money. 
Yery well, you may send thera with the boots, and send the bill 
receipted. Your address, please, Sir ? There it is. Thank you, Sir.-^ 
You are walking lame. Is anything the matter with your foot? My 
boots are rather tight. Why do you take them so tight ? It serves 
you quite right. Why are you such a dandy ? I shall go homa and 
take them off. You'll do right. — They were stopped in their march 
by a river a hundred and âfty feet broad. What an immense terrace! 
It is a hundred and twenty-flve feet long and ninety (feet) broad. It 
was a tower two hundred and forty feet high. A tree a hundred feet 
Mgh. That chest is twelve feet long, three deep and two and a balf 
broad. The walls ofour garden are twenty feet high and three broad. 
It is one of the finest stones that was ever seen. It is twenty*eight 
feet long anU seven thick. He was stopped by a ditch nine feet two 
inehes deep and six £eet broad. The room is twenty feet long by 
feurteen wide. He had a ladder twenty-four feet long. — John Wilks 
is dead. You don't say so I You astonish me I He was so fat and 
good looking. No wonder he was so fat, he did uothing but eat and 
dnnk ail day long. His mother would let bim hâve whatever he 
liked. First he would drink milk, iàxeu he would eat fruit ; then he 
would ask for bread and méat and cakes, and then he would drink 
as much as he ate. He died of fatuess. What a foolish woman his 
mother must hâve been ! — It was grandmamma's habit on âne 
summermornings, to repair to the arbour (bower) in the foUowing 
manner : First, the servant fetched a black satin bonnet, a warm 
woollen shawl and thick stick. The old lady having put ou the 
bonnet and shawl, would lean one hand on the stick and the otlier 
on the servant's shoulder and walk to the arbour, where the servant 
wouid leave her to enjoy the fresh air for about half an hour, at 
the expiration of which time he would return and reconduct her 
back to the house. — Will iron melt in the fire? Put the poker in 
and try . Weil, is it melted ? No, but it is red-hot. I will tell you, 
John, irou will melt iu a very hot fire, when it has beeu in a great 
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wlû^ tben it wiU melt. Will lead melt in tke are ? Try, tliraw a 
pièce in. Now it is ail melted. Com«, let us go to the «mith^s shop. 
1 wonder what he is doingl We'll see presently. He blows the fire 
with a large pair of bellows to make the irori hot. Nowhe takes it 
out with the longs and puts it upon the anvil. Now he beats it 
with a hammer. How hard he works ! The sparkeÔy abont. What 
is the blaekamith making? He is making nails and horse-^shoes 
Iron is not pretty, but 1 don't know what we shouîddo without it, 
for it makes us a great many things The tongs, and tke poker and 
sho^el are made of iron. — Goid is of a deep yellow colour. Itis 
very pretty and bright. It is a great deal heavier than anything 
else. Men dig it out of the ground. Shall I get my spade and get 
someî No, there is none in thià country. It comes from agreatway 
off, and it lies a great deal deeper than you could dig with your 
spade. Sovereigns are made of gold, and so are half-sovereigns, 
and watches sometimes. Hère is a pièce of siiver. "What a protty 
bcight colour it is I Is siiver dug out of the ground too ? AU metals 
are. Where does it corne from? it comes fromPeru. 1 shouldlike to 
go there and dig some out of the ground. But Peru is a great way 
off. Never mind its being a great way off. la this gold ? No, that is 
brass. It is almostlike gold. So it is. The sauce-pans are made of 
brass, and the locks upon the doors, and the candle-sticks. What is 
that green upon the sauce^pan ? It is verdigris, it would killyou if 
yott were te eat it. Is our kettle made of brass î No, it is made of 
copper. Copper is red. That pièce of iron is red too. Itis rusty. The 
rust makes it appear red. A guinea was quite enough. A guiuea is 
more to him than twice as much to anothor. Were you not drunk 
last nightt I am surprised that you darc ask me that question. 
Henry was drunk. He was not by half so drunk as he was the night 
before. You are not by half so clever as your brother. 
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L'escalier. The stairease — The stairs. 

Mon^r i'estalier* To go up stairs. 

Montez. . Goup — Comeup. 

Il monta Tescaliefr «n couraai. He ran up stairs. 

En haut — En bas. Up- stairs — Down stairs. 

Descendez Tescalier. Go (come) down stairs. 

Montez ici. Corne up hère . 
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Je ne puis monter, descendez ici. 
Votre frère a besoin de tous en 

haut. 
Allez ^montez) y. 
Qu'il descende. 
Je vais descendre à Tinstant. 
Monter, descendre la rivière. 

Il allait et venait. 

Il se promenait en long et en 

large dans la cour. 
Il vient de ce côté-ci (par ici). 
Il va par là (de ce côte-là). 
11 allait à Londres. 
J'allais à Watford. 

Il passa en Angleterre. 
Ne viendrez-vous pas en France? 
•Je ne puis pas, mais venez-vous 

à Londres passer un mois avec 

nous. 
Je regrette de ne pouvoir venir 

vous voir. 

En allant (sur son chemin] à Lon- 
dres. . 
Il était en route pour Lyon. 

Passer par une ville. 

Il passe par Strasbourg en se ren- 
dant de Paris à Francfort. 

Je le rencontrai comme il allait à 
Brixton. 

Je le rencontrai en allant à Brix- 
ton. 

Je le vis descendre la rue. 
Sautez en bas. 
Descendez de l'arbre. 

Grimper. 

Ils grimpèrent sur un des arbres. 

11 demeure numéro 20. 

Il demeure plus haut, plus bas. 
Il vient à nous. 
Elle alla à lui. 
Il alla à la maison. 



I can't go up, corne down hère. 
Yourbrotherwantsyouup stairs. 

Go up to him. 

Let him come down. 

l'il be down directly. 

To go up, to go down the river. 

He was walking up and down . 
He was walking up and down the 

yard. 
He is cominç (up) this way. 
He' is goinç (down) that way* 
He was çomg (up) to London. 
I was going (down) to Watford. 

He went over to England. 
Won't you come over to France? 
I cannot , but you come over to 

London and spend a month 

with us. 
I am sorry I can't come over ^to 

see you. 

On his way (ùp) to London. 

He was on his way to Lyons. 

To go througha town. 

He passed througfa Strasburg on 

his way f rom Paris to Frankfort. 
I met him on his way down to 

Brixton. 
I met him going down (on my 

way) to Brixton. 

I saw hîm going down the street. 

Jump down. 

Come down the tree. 

To climb (up). R. 

The;^ climbed up one of the trees. 

He lives at number 20. 

He lives higher up, lower down. 

He Is coming up to us. 

She went up to him. 

He went down to the house. 



Valoir la peine. 

Ca ne vaut pas la peine. 

Il ne vaut pas la peine qu'on lui 

parle. 
Ils ne valent pas la peine que vous 

vous en occupiez. 

Valoir. 

Ce couteau vaut trois francs. 



To be worth while. 

It is not worth while. 

He is not worth speaking to. 

Tkey are not worth your notice. 

To be worth. 

That knife is worth thrce francs. 
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Donnès^moi pour quatre sous de 
tabac. 

Manquer. 

Vous avez manqué à votre leçon 
hier. 

Deux soldats manquent (il man- 
que deux soldats). 

Elle ne manque jamais d'aller à 
régiise le dimanche. 

Il manque un livre. 

Il manque une femme, ainsi qu'un 
enfant. 

S'apercevoir que quelqu'un ou 

quelque chose manque. 
Il s'aperçut qu'il manquait un 

livre. 
On ue s'apercevra pas de mon 

absence quand je serai parti. 
Je m'étonne qu'elle ne se soit pas 

aperçue pi us tôt de son absence. 
Nous avons vivement senti votre 

absence. 

Sonner. 

Sonnez (la sonnette). 

Frapper à la porte. 

On frappe. 

Frapper (donner un coup), sonner. 

Il frappa la table de son poing. 

Je fus frappé d'horreur. 

L'horloge sonne. 

11 venait de sonner onze heures. 

Il est midi sonné. 

Donner un coup. 

Lever. 

Il leva son bâton et frappa Henri 

à travers la figure. 
liCvez la main au front. 
Il ne leva pas les yeux de son 

livre. 

Grelotter. — Gaspiller. 
Je grelotte de froid. 

Souflîrir, supporter. 

Je ne puis pas souffrir de voir 

gaspiller du pain, 
n est insupportable. 

Plier une serviette. 

Retirer, se retirer, s'éloigner. 



Courir après. 
Poursuivre. 



To run after. 
To pursue. R. 

11 s'éloigna de la fenêtre. 



Give me two pence worUi of to- 
bacco. 

To miss. R. 

You missed yourlesson yesterday. 

Two soldiers are missing. 

She never misses going to church 

on a Suuday. 
There is a book missing. 
A woman is missing, as also a 

child. 

To miss somebody or something- 

He missed a book. 

I won't be missed when I am gone. 

I wonder she hasn't missed him 

before. 
We missed you very much. 

To ring, rang (rung), rung. 

Ring the bell. 

To knock at the door. R. 

Somebody is knocking. 

To strike,struck.struck (strîcken) 

He âtruck the table with his fist. 

I was struck with horror. 

Theclockis striking. 

Eleven had iust struck. 

It has struck twelve. 

To give (strike) a blow. 

To raise. B. 

He raîsed hls stick and struek 

Henry a blow across the face. 
Raise your hanl to your forehead. 
He did not raise his eyes from his 

book. 

To shiver. R. To waste. R. 
I am shivering with cold. 

To bear, bore, borne. 

I can't bear to see bread wasted. 

He is unbearable. 

To fold up a napkin. 

To withdraw , withdrew, with- 

dra.wn. 
Faire la chasse (à). To chase. R. 
Créer, To create. R. 

He withdrew from the window. 
13 
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lift YWt nUifer rmnée d6 \m Cri- 
mée. 

Pliez votre serviette. 

Le petit chien (jeune) faisait la 
chasse au petit chat (jeune). 

Dépendre de. 

Dire beaucoup de bien , louer. 

Donner des louanges. 

Veiller (à), soigner, servir, assis- 
ter, accompa^er. 

Il faut que je veille à mes affaires. 

Elle est soignée par le médecin 
Bay. 

Assisterez-vous au service divin? 

Le valet de pied serl à table. 

La Reine était accompagnée de 
Mme la comtesse Clay (de Mme 

Biw des dangers accompagnent 

cette pêche. 
Il ordonna aux domestiques de se 

retirer. 
Bile venait régulièrement à notre 

église. 
Logements garnis avec le service. 

Ils sont en garni. 

Loger. Un locataire. 

Il oemeure (loge) dans la rue Yl< 

vienne ou sur les boulevarts. 
Illogeaitde l'autre côté delà Seine. 

Il se logea dans la maison de... 

Cligner. Un clignement. 

Je n'ai pas fermé l'œil de la nuit. 

Désirer ardemment (tarder) • 
n me tarde de le voir. 
l\ mei^rdt de partir d'ici. 

Se connaître en. 

Il ne se connaît pas en vin. 

Vous ne vous y connaissez pas. 

Un musicien. A musician. 
\m violon. A f iolin(fiddle). 

Un individu dé- A sharp fellow. 
gourdi. 

Un morceau de sucre. 
Un YBoreeaude charbon. 
Que ]}ouvait-il faire? 
Sxprès. — • Surtout. 



Thej aie goÎBr to wiAdr%w tke 

army from tne Crimea. 
Fold up your napkin. 
The pup was chasing the kitten. 

To dépend nnon Ton). B. 
To speak highly (of) 
To bestowpraises. B. 

To attend. R. 

I must attend to my business. 
She is attended by Doctor Bay. 

Will you attend divine service? 
The footman attends at table. 
The Queen was attended by Coun- 
tess Clay (by Lady C). 

If any dangers attend this fishery. 

Heçrdered the attendants to ratire. 

She was a constant attendant at 

our church. 
Furnished lodgings with atten- 

dance. 
They are in furnished lodgings. 
To lodge. R. A lodi?er. 
He is lodging in Vivienne-street 

or on the Boulevarts. 
He was lodging on the other side 

of the Seine . 
He took lodgings in thehouse of... 

To wink. R. A wink. 

I didn't sleep a wink ail night. 

To long. R. 

I long to see him. 

I long to get away from this place* 

Tobeajud^ of. 

He is no judge of wine. 

You are no judge. 

Une voix. A voice. 

Le dessert. The dessert. 

Frileux, froid. Chilly. 

A lump of sugar. 

A knob olcoiJ. 

What(on earth) could he do? 

On purpose. Especially. 



Where is your sisUr, my dear ? She is down sti^irs, llafBana. Qo 
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%nd tell ber to coma up. Hère she is, M^mma. Hère I vax, MuEunit. 
Poyou want me for anything? No. Where hâve youbeenîTve 
been to see the little kittens at Mrs. Hiirs. Fannj, you kDow her 
cat is called Fanny, don't you, Mamma? Ye$, my dear. Well, ahe 
hag got young ones. She's got only two. They are so pretty ! You 
hâve no idea, Mamma, how pretty they are! They can't see yet ; their 
eyes are still cloaed. May I hâve one of them, Mamma ? I dare say, 
Mr«. Hill will give me one, if you will allow me to hâve one. You 
may hâve both, if Mrs. Hill will let you hâve them. Thank 'you, 
Mamma. Gome to dinner. I am very hungry. Indeed ! The sight 
of the little kittens has not taken awayyour appetite?No, Mamma, 
it has not. It ia so kind of you to allow me to hâve them. There ia 
some soup for you. Well I Why don't you eat it ? It his too hot and 
too sait, I can't eat it. I can't bear anything sait. If I were to eat it, 
it would makeme so thirsty. You are very difficult to please. You 
are too nice. Well, Mamma, 1 can't help it. Eat that crust. I can't 
bear to see bread wasted. You shouldn't take more than you can 
eat. Fold up your napkin. I am going to fdld it up. It is folded. 
Don't run about the room. You should leam tobehave yourself in 
a proper manner. I am chasing a fly. Let the Aies alone. Corne 
and eat your dessert. How would you like to be chased like that ? 
I should like it very much , come and try. I wish somebody would 
run after me. You are a naughty girl. There is no harm in running 
about, is there? It is a good exercise, I heard you say so to Mrs Hill 
the other day, you said that children should run about. Yes, that ia 
true , I did tell her so. Children may run about, but not about the 
dining-roomwhilepeople are at dinner. I hâve donc dinner, Mamma. 
But we haven't, my dear, and you shouldn't rise from table till every- 
body has donc. Won't you hâve some fruît? Yes, please, Mamma* 
ru hâve a few plums. May I trouble you for a bit of cheese, Ma'am ? 
With pleasure. Sir. How old is your little girl ? She is len years 
old. She is a sharp little girl. She is indeed. People must mind 
what they say and do before her. She notices everything. — It's 
eight o'clock, it's tea time. Do you take tea every evening? Yes, 
we are accustomed to it. If I did not take tea in the evening, I 
should miss it very much. I don't think I could sleep if I missed 
taking it. English people are so accustomed to it. /llfred ring the 
bell for tea, and tell your sister to come. Do you take oream. Sir ? 
Very little. Help yourself to sugar, I never take any, thank you. 
Mamma, please to give me a lump of sugar. A large lump, please 
Mamma. You are too fond of sugar, Emma. So much sugar is not 
wholesome. It is time for you to go to bed, my children. Good 
night, Mamma.— ûow cald it is this evening ^ I feel quite chijly. I 
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am shirering. Draw near the flre. ït has been very cold ail day. I 
think it'll freeze to-night. We mu«t expect cold weather now. We 
hâve had a very sovere winter. Rather. It is not over yet. We shall 
bave more snow before the winter is over ' How I long for ihe 
springl I long for the month of May, the nionth of flowers. It is a 
pleasant month. I wonder if rilsleepbetterto-night than I did last 
night. What hindered you from sleepi g? Were you nnwel ? I 
had the tooth-ache ail night, and a shocking head-ache. That is 
very unpleasant. I don'tknow anything nore so, especially ai night. 
la your tooth-ache gone now î I don't feel anything for thî présent, 
butldon't know what it will be when I get into bed. Icouldn't 
aleep a wink ail night. I hope you will sleep better to-night. Will 
you attend the concert to-morrow evening ?. That dépends upon 
circumstances. It is very uncertain. However I should very much 
like to go, and if I can I will. People speak very highly of that 
musician, and I should like to know if he deserves the praises be- 
stowed on him. I am very fond of masic. So am I, but I am no judge 
of it. I thought you were a musician. When I wasyoung I used to 
play a little. I learnt the violin for two years, but I never knew any- 
thing. I met Mr. Stowe yesterday as I was going down the street. 
He was coming up this way. Did you speak to him ? Yes, he came 
np lo me and asked me to go to Bromley with him to-morrov^r. I 
promised to go, and I will if nothing prevents my going. Your go- 
ing dépends upon your will ; you haven't got anything that can 
hinder you from going. Who is that man walking up and down be- 
fore our house ? I don't know. 1 suppose he is waiting for some- 
body, There is a woman going up to him, Théy are both going 
down the street now. Isn't that Mr. Blott going down that way ? 
Yes, it is. I suppose he is going to the village, Why don't you corne 
over to Paris and spend a fortnight with us? 1 should be most 
happy to do so, if my business allowed me. You must try. The 
Queen will be coming over on the twenty-fifth of this month. It'll 
be worth your while coming over. Paris will be worth visiting. 
There is a gentleman down stairs asking for you. Tell him to come 
up. No, ru go down to him. When will Mr. Bardel oome over to 
see us? I can*t tell. Tell him he must come over this summer. Isn't 
that Mrs. Bristol coming up this way ? It is. I met her the other 
day going down to Windsor ; she was coming up to London What 
are you going down there for ? Come up directly. I am coming up 
You're always running up and down the stairs. It's a good exercise. 
Hâve you seen Mr. Clayton lately ? Yes, I went down lo his house 
the day before yesterday. He is expecting his brother over from 
London. A great many people will be coming over on account of 
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the Queen's yisit. Lodgiogs will be very dear. It has just struck 
midnight. Who is that knocking at the door? Who on earth can 
want me at Ihis hour ? Who is there ? Please, Sir, is not Doctor 
Hall living hère ? No, Sir, he is living higher up or lower down the 
Street. What number is he living at? Number twenty-two. Is that 
higher np or lower down ? Higher up. Thank you. Sir. Yesterday, 
as I was walking along the river, I saw people pulling out a dead 
body from the water. The body seemed to hâve remained a long 
while in the water. I was struck with horror. What did you look at 
itfor?I couldn't help looking at it. It was qui te close to the 
bridge. It was a man with a smock-frock. The fish had eaten his 
nose. ni never eat fish again as long as I live. What's the matter 
with your face? Hâve you received a blow? Tes, I hâve. 
Who gave you such a blow ? Henry did. Did he do it by 
accident ? No, not at ail. He struck me with his stick across 
the face on purpose. Why did he do that? Because I tried to take 
the stick from him. It's a .bad blow. It pains me very much. He 
is a wicked boy. What did you want to take his stick from him 
for? Because he wanted to strike the dog with it. — Is it worth 
while going to Mr. Kingso/i's? Of course it is. You might lose a 
great deal by not going. How much is that horse worth? 
It is worth twenty guineas. It is not worth so much as that. 
It was worth your while getting up so early. Yes, indeed it 
was. It is a beautiful sight. Is Miss Dalton good-looking ? She 
is not worth looking at. Can her brother speak English? No, 
he doesn't improve much. He misses his lessons too often. He is a 
very amusing young man. We missed him very much last night. 
You hâve tak n Jane's book. She will miss it when she comeshome. 
There is something missing on the table. Guess what it is. The 
sait is mipsing. I wonder you didn't miss it before. Poor Mrs. 
Claret is dead. She was a constant attendant at our little ehurch. 
She used to attend divine service every Sunday. Who attended her 
in her illness ? She was attended by Dr. Hay. Attend to the fire 
while I go up stairs. Go up and call the gentleman. I hâve met 
that gentleman before, aad that lady too, if I am not mistaken. Of 
course, you met thein at the waters. Whereis John? I wonder I 
haven't missed him before. Why, I don't think I hâve heard his 
voice for two hours at least He is gone Sir. Gone ! Yes Sir, gone 
off. He went oflf an hour ago. So much the worse for him, and so 
much the better for us. 
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Nettoyer. 
Raccommoder 



To clean, R. 
Tomend. R. 

Faire bâtir une maison. 
Faire racommoder quelque chose. 
Faites nettoyer vos gants. 
Elle fit laver sa robe. 

Faites-moi savoir. 

Votre chapeau a besoin d'être 

brossé. 
Ses bottes avaient besoin d'être 

nettoyées. 
A-t-il besoin d'être lavé. 

Habiter. Les habitans. 
J'ai habité cette maison long- 
temps. 
Etage — Plancher. 

Une maison de trois étages. 
La maison a deux étages. 
Les maisons de chaque côté de la 
rue ont quatre étages. 

Rez-de chaussée. 

Un premier (étage. 

Une chambre de devant. 

Une chambre de derrière. 

Sur le devant — Sur le derrière. 

11 demeure au premier. 

Il y a un balcon au second (étage). 

Louer. | 

Mon propriétaire a loué son rez- 
de-chaussée. 
Qui Ta loué. 

Occuper — Emprunter. 
11 me Ta emprunté. 

Laisser tomber. 
11 laissa tomber son mouchoir. 
Laissons là ce sujet (n'tn parlons 
plus). 

Laisser traîner. 
Mettre de côté, serrer. 
Ne laissez pas traîner vos affai- 
res, mettez-les de côté. 



Brosser. To brush. R. 

Bâtir. To build, built, built. 

To get a house built. 
To get something mended. 
Get your gloves cleaned. 
She got her dress washed. 

Let me know. 

Your hat wants brushing. 



His boots wanted cleaning. 

Does it want washing. 

To inhabit. R. The inhabitants. 
I inhabited tfaat house a long 

time. 
Story, floor. To floor. R. 

A house three stories high. 
The house is two stories high. 
The houses on each si de of the 
Street are four stories high. 

Ground-floor. 

A firat-floor. 

A front -room. 

A back-room. 

In the front — In the back. 

He lives (lodges) on the first 
floor. 

There is a balcony to the second 
floor. 
I To let, let, let. 
I Tohire. R. 

My landlord has let his ground- 
floor. 

Who has hired it ? 

To occuDV. R. To borrow. R. 
He has Dorrowed it from me, 

To drop. R. (To let fall). 

He dropped his handkerchief. 

Let us drop that subject. 

To leave about. 
To put by. 

Dont leave your things about, 
put them by. 
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Elles ne traînent pas. 
Elles sont de côté! 
Serrez vos manchettes. 

Arranger, mettre en ordre. 
Arrangez votre chambre. 



A needle. 
A thimble. 
Thread. 
A drawer. 
The hair-dres- 

ser. 
A comb. 
A wax-light. 
A dressing *• 

table. 



Une aiguille. 
Un dé à coudre. 
Du fil. 
Un tiroir. 
Le coiffeur. 

Un peigne. 
Une bougie. 
Une toilette. 

Table à ouvrage. 

Agraffer (faire tenir) une robe. 
Coiffer. 

Lacer — Peigner. 
Lacez mon corset. 
Ce dé va à mon j)etit doigt. 
Qui vous a coiffée? 
Je me suis coiffée moi-même, 
n était en robe de chambre et en 
pantoufles. 

Elle se met bien. 

Elle était bien mise. 

Elle est bien chaussée et coiffée. 



They are not about. 
They are by. 
Put your cuffs by. 

To put to rights. 

Put your room to rights. 

Lacet de corset. 

Lacet de bot- 
tine. 

Etui à aiguilles. 

Tiroir de table. 

Fe mme de 
chambre. 

Robe de cham- 
bre. 

Boîte à ouvrage. 

Work-table. 

To fasten a dress. R. 
To dress hair. 
To lace, R. — To comb. R. 
Lace my stays. 

That thimble flts my littLe finger. 
Who has dressed your hair? 
I hâve dressed it myself. 
He had on his dressing-gown 
and slippers. 

She dresses well. 
She was well-dressed, 
She is neat about hef feet and 
head. 



Stay-lace. 
Boot-lace. 

Needle-case. 
Table drawer. 
Chambermaid. 

Dressing-gown. 

Work-box. 



Brûler. 

Enfler. 

Eclairer^ allumer. 

Chauffer. 

Chauffez-vous. 

Allumez la chandelle. 

Elle est allumée. 

Apportez la lumière ici. 

Eclairez-moi. 

L'escalier est éclairé au gaz. 

Il s'est brûlé le doigt. ^ 

Vos mains sont enflées par le 

froid. 
J'ai des engelures. 
Eteindre," s'éteindre, être éteint. 
Le feu s'éteint. 
Eteignez la chandelle. 
Elle est éteinte. 
Soufflez le feu. 
Soufflez la chandelle. 

Moucher la chandelle. 



To bum. bumt, burnt. R. 

To sweli, swelied, swoUen. 

To light, lit, lit. 

To warm. R. 

Warm yourself. 

Light the candie. 

Itislit. 

Bring the light hère. 

Light me. 

The staircase is lit up with gas. 

He has burnt his flnger. 

Yourhands are swolTen with the 

cold. 
I hâve got chilblains. 
To put out, to go out, to be out. 
The flre is going out. 
Put out the candie. 
It is ont. 
Blow the flre. 
Blow the candie out. 

To snuff the candie. R. 
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Mouchez-vouA. 

Les mouchettes 

chandelle. 



— Mouchure de 



On a mis (il a fallu) trois mois 

pour bâtir la maison. 
Il m'a fallu quinze minutes pour 

écrire cet exercice. 
Ils ne mettront que cinq minutes 

à le faire. 



Être pressé — Se presser. 
Ne vous pressez pas. 
la. ne presse pas. 
'ù allez- vous comme -ça si vite ? 



81 



Rendre, faire une visite. 
Conseiller — Un conseil, avis. 
Suivez mon conseil. 
Bailler. 

Vous ne faites que bailler. 
Regarder une chose (la bouche 
béante. 

Dater. La date. Adresser. 

L'adresse d'une lettre. 

Les lettres devaient être adres- 
sées à moi. 

Comme il faut — Bien. 

La lettre n'était pas bien adres' 
sée. 

Je ne connais pas son adresse. 

Une lettre datée du 6 juin. 

Une lettre du 6 juin. 

Un arbre porte du fruit. 

La lettre ne porto pas de date. 

Signer — Apprécier. 
Affranchir une lettre. 
La lettre est affranchie. 
Dois -je affranchir votre lettre? 

Par le retour du courrier. 
Un timbre-poste, un timbre. 
Un timbre de quatre sous. 

L'obscurité — Dans l'obscurité. 
Dans le jour. 
A propos — Evidemment. 
Prenez le premier venu. 
Mignon, cnéri — Doux — Hardi. 
Un appartement complet. 
Des chambres, élevées (hautes de 
plafond). 



Blow your nose. 

The snuffers (snuff) of a candie. 



It took three montbs lo build the 

house. 
It took me a quarter of an hour to 

Vf rite that exercise. 
It vrill take them only five 

minutes to do it (they won't be 

more than five minutes doing 

it). 

To be in a hurry — To hurry. R. 
Don't hurry. 
There is no hurry for it. 
Where are you going in such 
haste ? 

To pay avisii. 

To ad vise. R. — An adviee. 

Take (follow) my adviee. 

To gape. R. 

You are alv^ays gaping. 

To gape ai a thlng. 

Todate.R. Thedate.To address.R. 

The direction of a letter. 

The letters v^ere to be addressed 
to me. 

Properly. 

The letter was not properly ad- 
dressed. 

I don't know his address. 

A letter dated the 6th of June. 

A letter of the 6th of June. 

A tree bears fruit. 

The letter bears no date. 

To sign . R. — To appreciate. R. 
To pay the postage or a letter. 
The letter is post-paid . 
A m l to pay the postage of your 

letter ? 
By return of post. 
A post-stamp. a stamp. 
A two penny stamp. 

The darkness •— In thedark. 

In the day-light. 

By the-by — Evidently 

Take the first at hand 

Darling — Sv^eet — Bold. 

A suite of rooms. 

Lofty rooms. 
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How do youMr. Clay? I am most happy to see you. How kind of 
you to corne and see us. Mr. Peters will be delighted to see you. 
It is so long since we had that pleasure. You're very kind, Ma'am. 
I hope you hâve corne with the intention of spending the day with 
us. ni be most happy to do so. I hâve corne with that intention. 
Mr. Peters was wondering the other day what had become of you. 
IVe been very busy lately. I am building a house. Indeed I Is it a 
large house you are building? Rather, three stories high, eight 
Windows to each floor. Are you building near the road ? No, the 
house stands in the middle of a park. How long will it take build- 
ing ? It will be finished by the end of August. We mean to inhabit 
it next September. Are you not afraid to inhabit a new house? You 
must takc care, it is very dangerous. The walls are quite dry. They 
hâve beenbuilt thèse six months. Do you mean to occupy the whole 
of it ? No, I mean to let two floors. Will you let furnished or un- 
furnished? Unfurnished, of course, I hope you will pay us a visit 
next summer. I hope you will come and spend a few weeks wifli 
us. ril be most happy to do so. ïhere ia Mr. Peters coming. — I say 
Lucy, look how your hands are swollen. What is the niatter with 
them î Hâve you got chilblains ? No, they are swollen with the cold. 
Come and warm them. Where is the chambermaid? Sheis up stairs. 
Tell her I wanther. There she is coming down. I say, Louisa, are 
you busy? Not particularly. Do you want me for anything ? I 
want you to dress me. Lace my stays. The lace is broken. Get one 
in that table-drawer. Now give me my dressing-gown. It wants 
washing. J must get it washed. Shall I dress your hair, Ma'am? 
Yes, you may. I am not going out to-day. 1 shan't want the hair- 
dresser. 1 can dress your hair quite as well as he. 1 know you are a 
élever girl. You'll find my comb and brush in my dressing-table. 
Before you begin to çomb my hair, put a knob of coal or two on the 
fire. I am afraid it*s out. No, it's not. There will be a good fire 
by and-by. Blow it a little. It's lighting up. Shall you put on 
that silk dress? No, it is dirty. You must get it cleaned. 1 shall 
put on the black satin dress. Fasten it on for me. It wants mend- 
ing. Then you must get it mended. You must get those cuflfs 
washed. Open that drawer and bnng me a pair of cuffs. The flrst 
at hand. — Why ! you are sitting in the dark Yes, the wind has 
blown the candie out. Hen.y is boldcr in the day-light than in the 
dark. Most men are. They might hâve gone on so, till the darkness 
prevented them. I woDder what has become of my work-box. 1 
saw it on the table this morning. VU run down for it. Don't be 
long. I shall be up again in a minute. Hâve you found it ? Yes, 
Tve got it. It wias still upon the table. There isn't a needle in uiy 
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needle-case. Hère is one, will it doT dh- yeft, itll do rtry well. 
Hâve you got any thread ? Tes, I*re got some. — Dear me, I can't 
flnd my Ihimble now. Isn't it in your work-box ? No, it isn't. You 
are very careless of your things, my dear ; you always leave your 
things about. When you leare off working you should put your 
things by. So I do generally , but yesterday 1 went off in such a 
hurry, that I had no time to put my things by. I toM the seryant 
to putthem by for me. She put my work in the Work -table and 
most likely &he put in the thimble too, instead of putting it in the 
work-box. I shall go down and aee after it. John, you hâve for- 
gotten to date the letter. So I hâve. Am I. to date it from the 
seventh? No, date it from the eighth, Thcre is a letter that bcars 
neither date nor signature. Was it post-paid? It was. I am to 
answer it by return of post. How on earth can I do that? Whom 
am I to Write to ? Try and guess by whom it has been written. I 
can't guess. That is curions, to write and not sign the letter. Il 
has evidently been written in a hurry, and the writer has forgotten 
to sign. Well then, he must write again if he wants an answer. 
Shall I pay the postage of this letter ? Of course, you must. Put a 
two penny -stamp. Letmesee if the letter is properly directed. It's 
ail right. No, it isn't. The direction is badly written. I wonder 
where my umbrella is. Rave you seen it anywheret No, I haven*t. 
Are you going out? You know I must. Mustn't I take this letter to 
the post and go and see about the luoney at the bank. How long 
will it take you to go there and back? About half an hour. But I 
ean't go without an umbrella. Is it raining? Not at présent, but 
I think it'll rain soon. You may take mine, if you like. Which is 
yours? The green one. It's rather small, but never mind, it'll do. 
How you keep on gaping, Emma! Are you sleepy? Rather. 1 
think ru go to bed. Nonsense î it is not nine yet. I can't help it. 
I feel so cold. I am shivering with the cold. I shall be warmer in 
bed. Come and warm yourself. Don't go to bed before ten. You 
won't be table to sleep if you do. IVe got a bad cold. I can't see 
with one eye. Nonsense 1 Take something warm before you go to 
bed to-night. Well, I don't care if I do, but it must be something 
nice, or else I won't drink it. You're very ill, it appears, since you 
are so nice in your choice. A little warm milk with an egg and 
sugar, will that be nice enough ? I don't mind taking that. I can't 
see with that candie. How badly it burns ! Snuff it, John , will 
you ? Fie ! Don't snuff it with your Angers. What a dirty boy you 
are f I was going to put the snuff into the snuffers. Nonsense. 
Take the snuffers and mind how you snuff il. Don't drop the snuff 
upon the taWe. Now, will that do ? Yes, it will. What sort of an 
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apattment hâve you ? My apartment is a suite of lofty rooms on 
the second floor of an ancient palace in the most fashionable quar- 
ter of the town. I hâve been lodging there thèse six months, and it 
is now six months since I paid a visit to my relations. Is your 
house lit up with gas ? Only the staircase is. Why did you blow 
the candie oui? I didn't blow it out, it went out of itself, or perhaps 
the wind blew it out when you opened the window. Light it again. 
Hâve you got a bit of paper ? What do you want a bit of paper for? 
To light the candie with, of course. If you don't mind the fire, it 
will go out. It is nearly out. Take care you will put it out. How 
long will it take you to go to the village? As long as it will take 
you to finish your exercise. How long will that take you? It'U 
take me a quarter of an hour. Shall I write it for you ? Do, please. 
It won't take me more than five minutes. Don't hurry about it. 
Take your time. By-the-by, I was having a good deal of talk about 
you just noW. Your uncle was hère. Hehas got a high opinion of 
his nephew, I can tell you. I am delighted to hear he has. 111 do 
my best to deserve it. He came on purpose to talk to me about you. 
Take the snuffers and snuif the candie. Mind how you snuff it. 
Don't drop the snuff upon the table. Why, you hâve put out the 
candie. Light it again. What is the use of lighting it , yqu are not 
doing anylhing ? My not doing anything doesn't make any différ- 
ence ; I don't like to sit in the dark. Isn't the light of the fire suffl- 
cient for what you are doing? No, it isn't. Don't teaze me, and 
light the candie. I like to teaze, it amuses me , Tve got nothing 
else to do. VU ring for the servant to light it. I shan't let you ring 
for her. I shan't àllow her to light it. Light it yourself, VU tell 
Mamma when she cornes home. You'll see if I don't. Fil tell her 
how you hâve been teazing me. We shall be friends long before she 
comes home. Not if you go on teazing me like that. I am going to 
light it. Am I not a good boy? Yes, when you're asleep. There it 
is lit. Now, say I am a good boy. No, I won't. Am I a teaze now? 
Yes, you are. How can you say so ? Look at me, and see if I am not 
the sweetest fellow you ever saw ; a real darling. Doesn't it do 
your heart good to look at me? Am I not a real love? Yes, a pre- 
cious one. Anybody might think so, that didn't know you ; but 
those who know you hâve a différent opinion about it. My dear 
little sister, you don't appreciate my qualities. I am an honjour to 
you. It's well for you to hâve a good opinion of yourself, for nobody 
else has. It's not amiable of you to say so. However, 1 know you 
think me a fine fellow although you talk differently. — Well I What 
news? Uncle say s we shall not be able to get a furnished room 
with attendunoe under (for les» than) tw^ity-âve francs a week. He 
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adTîses us not to look to a few pounds and to leave it to him; 



be will find us a room or two such as he knows we shall like. 
right. 
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L'un et Tautre. 
L'un ou l'autre. 
Ni l'un ni l'autre. 

L'un, — l'autre. 

Il y ayait deux personnes (^m se 

promenaient dans le jardin. 
L'une était petite, l'autre était 

grande. 
L'une dit à l'autre. 
Une feuille après Tautre. 
Une maison après l'autre. 



Le premier, — le dernier. 

Lucie était brune, Emma était 
blonde. 

La première (celle-là) était gaie ; 
la dernière (celle-ci) était sé- 
rieuse. 

L'un, l'autre. 

Ils s'aiment tendrement. 

Rien ne pouvait les fâcher l'un 

contre l'autre. 
Ils coururent Tun contre l'autre. 
Prenant l'un dans l'autre. 
A tout prendre. En somme. 
Prier, demander, mendier. 

Il me pria d'exprimer son opinion . 

Je vous prie de le lui dire. | 

Je vous demande pardon, mon- 
sieur. 
Pardon, monsieur. 
Permettez- luoi de dire. 
Je vous prierai de m'excuser. 

Mentionner. 

Je mentionnai quelques femmes 
que je croyais qu'il connaissait. 



The one and the other (both). 
The one or the other (either). 
Neither the one nor the other 

(ueither). 
One — the other. 
There were two persons vralking 

in the gardon. 
One was short, the other was 

tall. 
One said to the other. 
One leaf after another (t). 
One house aftér another. 

The former, — the latter. 
Lucy was dark, Emma was fair. 

The former waslively; the latter 
was serious. 



One another ou each other. 
They love each other tenderly. 
Nothing could make them angry 

with one another. 
They ran against one another. 
Taking one thing with another. 
On the whoie. 
To beg. R. 

He begged me to express his opi- 
nion. 
I beg of you to tell him so. 
I beg you will tell him so. 
I beg your pardon, Sir. 

Beg (your) pardon, Sir 

1 bog to say. 

I must beg'to be excused. 

To mention. R. 

1 mentiuned some women whom 
I thought he knew. 



On emploi another au lieo de the othtr quand tt d*agit de plus de deox. 
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11 me Ta dit ce matin. 
On me l'a dit hier. 



Je vous prie de n'en rien dire à 
personne. 

Ça ne vaut pas la peine d'en par- 
ler. 

Je suis fâché de la peine que vous 
avez eue. 

Il n'y a pas de quoi. 

Reconnaître. 

Je le reconnus aussitôt que je 
le vis. 

Croyez -vous que vous le recon- 
naîtriez? 

Je reconnus mon erreur. 

Je reconnais avoir mal agi. 

Un jeune homme, en qui il re- 
connaissait le prince Charles» 
s'approcha de la maison. 

Se souvenir. 

Je suis asisez âgé pour m'en sou- 
venir. 

Ne vous souvenez-vous pas de 
moi? 

Sou V enez-vous-en . 

C'est un souvenir de M. Kay. 

Je me souviens d'avoir lu ce livre 
quand j'étais à l'école. 

Je me souviens qu'on me Ta fait 
voir il y a bien des années. 

Se rappeler. 

Vous rappelez -vous les quatre 
vers que vous avez appris hier? 

Tâchez de vous les rappeler. 

Je ne puis me rappeler le pre- 
mier mot. 

Retenez cela. 

Un souvenir, une souvenance. 

Je me rappelle vaguement de 
m'être promené par la ville 
après le dîner. 

Rappelez-vous que je vous ai dit.*.. 

Changer (altérer). 
Changer de l'argent. 
Changez votre pipe, elle est cas- 
sée. 



He has mentionned it to me this 

morning. 
It was iiientioned to me yes- 

terday. 
I beg you won't mention it to any 

une. 
It is not worth ment'oning. 

I am sorry for the trouble you 

hâve had. 
Don t mention it. 
To recognise. R. To acknow- 

ledge. R. 
To know again. 
I knew him again the moment I 

saw him. 
Do you think you would knovr 

him again? 
I acknowledged my mistake (er- 
rer). 
I acknowledge having acted 

wrongly. 
A young man , in whom he re- 

cognised Prince Charles, ap- 

proached the house. 

To remember. R. 

I am old enough to remember it. 

Don't you remember me? 

Remember it. 

It is a remembrance of Mr. Kay. 

I remember reading that book 

when I was at school. 
I remember it being shown to me 

many years ago. 

To recollect. R. To remember. R. 
Do you remember the four verses 

you leamt yesterday ? 
Try and recollect them. 
1 can't recollect the first word. 

Remember that. 

A recollection. 

1 hâve a vague recollection of 

walking about the town (the 

streets) after dinner. 
Remember I hâve told you... 

To change. R. To alter. R. 

To change money. 

Change your pipe, it is broken. 
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yottle?;^vova chmgef de pip9 f^vee 
moi? 

Tout change, 

Il a bien changé dernièrement 
(depuis peu). 

Il est si changé que vous ne le 
reconnaîtriez pas. 

Paris change beaucoup. 

On a fait de grands changements 
dans Paris. 

Elle fait toujours de9 change- 
ments à ses robes. 

Changez-vous d'habit? j 

Il a fait changer son habit. 
Il va mieux maintenant. 

Il a les yeux bleus. 
Il a les cheveux bruns. 

Quelque peu, tant soit peu. 
D*une manière ou d'autre. 

Un de ces jours. 

Favoriser, faire un plaisir. 
Voulez-vous nous faire le plaisir 
de dîner avec nous? 

Renverser, assommer. 
Pénétrer (entrer de force). 
Voler (dérober). 
Voler (piller, dépouiller). 
Un voleur. — Un vol. 

On lui vola sa bague. 

Ils leur volèrent tout ce qu'ils 

possédaient. 
On lui vola cette médaille. 

Raser, se raser, se faire la barbe. 
Je me fais la barbe trois fois par 

semaine. 
Il avait fini de se raser. 
Vous faites- vous raser ? 
Je me rase moi-même. 
Venez me raser. 
Barbe, moustache, favoris. 

Aller à cheval. 

Monter (à cheval). 

Faire une promenade à cheval. 

Le cheval qu'il montait. 
Raconter uue aneqdote. 
Rendre un service. 
Perdre quelqu'un de yue, 
* Tourner.— Retourner(sur ses pas)* 



Will you chaof» pipes witb me? 

Everything changes. 

He has altered very much lately 
(of late). 

He is 80 greatly altered that you 
would not know him again. 

Paris is altering very much. 

Great altérations hâve been made 
in Pans. 

She is always altering her dres- 
ses. 
IDo you change coats on your coatt 
Do you put on another coat? 

He got his coat altered, 

It fils better now. 

He has got blue eyes. 

He has dark hair ou his hair is 

dark. 
Somewhat. 
In somev^ay orother— Somehow 

(or other). 
Some of thèse days. 

To faveur. R, To do a fovour. 
Will you faveur us with your 
Company at dinner? 

Toknockdown. R. 

To break in. 

To steal^ stole^ stolen. 

To rob, R. 

A thief, a robber — A theft, A 

robbery. 
He was robbed of his ring. 
They robbed them of ail they 

possessed. 
That medai was stolen fîrom him. 

To shave. R. 

I shaye three times a week. 

He had done shaviug. 

Do you get shaved? 

I shave myself . 

Come and shave me. 

Beard, mustaohioes, whiskers. 

To go on horseback, — To ride. 

To ride, rode, ridden . 

Tjtakearide. 

The horse on which he rode. 
To relate an anecdote. R. 
To render a service. R, 
To lose sight of some one< 
To turn. R. To tum back« 
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Udmntj^le. 

Heurter de la tête (comme les ohé- 

vres). 
Faire un nœud. 
Aller jusqu'à, aborder. 
H avait peur de les aborder. 
n alla jusqu'à Tendroit où elle 

était assise. 

Prendre congé de quelqu'un. 
Congé (permission de s'absenter). 
Une marque de reconnaissance. 
Prétendre, absorber. 



Une bourse. 
Un voyage. 
Un hibou. 
La chaleur. 
Du bouillon. 
Un cabinet. 
Un peuple brave 
Bruyant. 



A purse. 
A journey. 
An owl. 
The heat. 
Broth. 
A closet. 
Abravepeople. 
Noisy. 



He tumed pale. 
To butt. R. 

To make a knot. 
To make (walk) up to. 
He was afraid to make up to them. 
He walked up to the place where 
she was sitting. 

To take leave of a person. 

Leàve of absence. 

A mark of gratitude. 

To prétend. B. — To absorb. R. 

Vivement, leste- Briskly. 

ment. 

Néanmoins. Nevertheless. 

Par conséquent. Therefore. 

Vîte. Quickly. 

Doublement. Doubly. 

Brûlé du soleil. Sun-bumt. 



Mon Dieu ! (que Dieu me bénisse) God bless me f 



A gentleman wishes to see you. What kind of a perscm is he t A 
tall young man, somewhat sun-bumt, with dark hair. Tell him to 
eome in hère. How do you do Mr. Thomas? Why I you don't seem 
to know me again. I don't remember ever having had the pleasure 
of seeing you before. God bless me Tom ! don't you remember 
me? Don't you remember your friend Frank? WhatI Frank Dalton 
•with whom I used to play ! 1 am heartily glad to see you, but how 
altered you arel You are darker too. Your voiee ischanged. How 
différent you are from what you used to be! You are doubly weleome. 
You haven't changed a bit, Fom, you are the same as ever, old 
fellow. You haven't been in the hot sun as 1 hâve. No, I hâve not. 
How long is it since I hâve seen you? Il'stwelve years since. God 
bless me ! hâve you been twelve years in India? Yes, I hâve. And 
how did you like the country ? Very mueh. It's a delighful country. 
So I hâve been told. Hâve you seen Robert since your arrivai ? I hâve 
and l*ve found him very much altered. So you still live in I^ondon? I 
do. Yoa like London still ? Taking one thing with anotber London 
is about as disagreeable a place to live iu as can well be imagined, 
nevertheless it is better than any other place 1 know. If a Londontv 
leaves Is house on a Sunday, the thieves break in and steal his 
watches and rings and anything else they can take away. If he 
walks about late , they knock him down. and take away his purae 
and pocket handkerehief. If he stays at home, noisy vagabonds of 
every description are permitted to howl up and dowa the streets 
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firom morning till night, till he becomes farious. On the whole^ 
tberefore, Loudon is a pleasant place to live in, and yet, will 
anybody tell me of a pleasanter. — There is somebody at the door. 
1 hâve heard the bell. Go and see who it is, Mr. Thornton, Ma*am. 
How do you do, Mr. Thornton ? Quite well. And how are you ? Prelty 
well, thank you, Sir. Do take a seat. How are they ail at home ? 
Very well, except my sister. She is rathf r unwell. She has been 
poorly ever since Sunday. I am very sorry to hear it What ails her? 
She caught cold coming home from chu ch. 1 dare say she will be 
better in a day or two. 1 hope so. Young people are very careless. 
Hâve you heard from your brother lately ? We hâve had no news from 
him thèse three months. I dare say he is on his way home. He 
mentioned in his last letter that he expected to get leave of absence. 
I think he is on his way home, that is very likely the reason we 
haven't heard from him. My mother expects him every day now. 
How long has he been in India ? About ten years. In what part of 
India was he ? I suppose he inust hâve been in Calcutta, for his 
letter was dated from that place. I dare say he will be very much 
altered. No doubthe will. Ten years make a great altération in a 
young man. Do you remember him? Very slightly. 1 was so 
young when he went away» but I hâve a vague recollection of his 
bein^ rather dark and tall. I don't suppose l'il know him again. 
Very likely not. 1 dare say not. My mother says she will know him 
again, but I doubt that. — Is Mr. Charles at home? I think he is 
up stairs in his room. Do you want him particulary ? He askedme 
yesterday to take a ride with him to -day. He said I was to be hère 
at one. l'il send the servant up to him. I am sorry to give you so 
much trouble. Don*t mention it, pray, it's no trouble at ail. John, 
tell your master that Mr. Fenton is waiting for him. My master will 
be down stairs in a few minutes. Is he dressed? No Sir, he is . 
shaving. l'U go up to him. Well I Charles, how do you do ? Quite 
well. I am sorry to keep you waiting so long. I shall be ready in 
a few minutes Are the horses ready, John? Yes Sir. They are at 
the door, Where shall we go to ? Wherever you !ike. Shall we take 
a ride in the Park? There or anywhere else, it's ail the same to me. 
Will Mr. Fenton favour us with his company at dinner to-day ? 
With pleasure. Ma'am, and if you will allow me I shall be most 
happy to accompany.you to the Opéra this evening. We shall be 
delighted with your campany. Madam, I hâve the honour to wish 
you a good morning. 1 wish you a pleasant ride. Thank you, 
Madam. — I begg6d him not to trouble himself. 1 beg your pardon 
for saying so (for having said so). Goatg are very playful, but they 
sometimes butt, against little boys and knock them down when they 
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are teazed or palled by the beard or hor&s. 111 knock y (m down. 
Sir if you give me any ofyour impertinence. None ofyour insolent 
answers tome, Sir.— Are you going out, Mamma? Yes, my dear. 
May I go with you? You may if you are ready. Ishall be ready soon. 
1 hâve only my bonnet to put on. Well, make haste, fori am in a 
hurry. 1 should like to go with you too, Mamma, if you will 
aliow me. You may come, if you like. Where is my cap? 1 can't 
find it. Lucy hâve you seen my cap any where? 1 saw it in the 
dining-rooma little while ago, it was under the table. How badly 
you tie on your cravat ! I can't make the knot any better, Mamma. 
You ought to try. So I do, Mamma ; I do my best. Practice makes 
perfect. 1 dare say I shall be able to tie it better some of thèse days. 
John, will you fasten my boot-lace? I can't do it with my gloves on. 
I am quile ready now, Mamma. I think you havc been long enough 
my dear. Mind, when you open the door, not to let the dog out. We 
can'ttakehim with us. We might lose him. There, heis out. Try 
and get him in. Ponto, come along, oldfellow, you can't come with 
us; you must go in again. Yoiir jumping about is of no use. You 
shan*t come out. Now he is in, shut the door quickly. It's ail right. 
— Look at those two owls. I should like to know what they are 
saying to one another. I wish I could recollect ail the anecdotes 
which John used to ^relate. I wish you could hâve seen his face. He 
opened his eyes so wide that I wondered how ho could ever shut them 
again. My brother and he were very fond of each other. I beg you 
will allow me to read that book. Read whatever you like. Don't ask 
me, I hâve nothing to do with it. 1 remember taking some broth 
into the man's room. 1 remember seeing Henry on the Sun- 
day. I remember he was rather poorly. 1 am very fond of music^bnt 
1 am no judge of it. I thought you wore a musician. You were mis- 
taken. One summer's evening his cousin Fanny was walking in the 
little lane some hundred yards before him. Though he had often 
thought how briskly he would walk up to herif he could only meet 
her alone, and now that she was before him, he was afraid to make 
up to her ; but though he was afraid, he couldn't bear to lose sight 
of her, so when she walked faster he walked faster ; when she 
stoppedto gather a hedge-flower he stopped too, and pretended to be 
absorbed in méditation as indeed he was for he was thinking whaton 
earthhewoulddoif she turnedbackand met him faceto face. Hedesired 
me to be so kind as to go up-stairs and get him WîUiam's dictiooary 
or any other that might be there. I wonder where my pipe is I Lucy, 
look forit. She went up-stairs for the pipe, she wentdown stairsand 
everywhere but where she knew-the pipe was. The father got angry. 
At lasthe thought of thecloset and walked up to it. The key was in 

i4 
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the lock, he tumed it and openedthe door. Thefe wasthe pipe.— The 
Àrabs are a brave people, but their gênerai character is that of robbers. 
The person with whom 1 travail ed, bas sold the horse on which he 
rode during our journey. You rendered us a very important service 
this morning, Sir,willyou allowusto offer youaslight mark of our 
gratitude by begging the faveur of y our company at dinner? With 
great pleasure, Sir. At what time? Shall we say six? Any hour will 
»ult me. We shall expectyou at six. Will you do me a favourt What 
do you wish me to do for you? I wish you would translate this for 
meinto French ? With pleasure. 



FORTIETH LESSON. 



40« tEÇON. 



J'aimerais mieux. 
J*aimerais mieux aller sans lui. 
J'irais plutôt sans lui. 
J'aimerais autant y aller sans lui. 
11 aimerait mieux ne pas le faire. 
Aimeriez-vous mieux aller au bal 

que de rester à la maison? 
Henri aimerait-il mieux rester ? 
Je ferais mieux... 
Vous feriez mieux de cacher ces 

choses dans un endroit sûr. 
Nous ferions mieux de consulter 

cet homme. 
Vous aimeriez mieux (avoir) une 

bouteille à vous seul, n'est-ce 

pas? 
Vous feriez mieux d'avoir une 

boi^teille à vous seul , n'est-ce 

pas? 
Ne ferait-il pas mieux de le jeter 

par la fenêtre? 
11 aurait mieux aimé rester. 
J^aurais mieux aimé une tasse de 

thé. 
N'auriez-vous pas mieux aimé fu- 
mer un cigare ? 
II serait plutôt allé à Paris. 

Valoir mieux. 

11 vaut mieux que vous le fassiez, 

f!a vaudrait mieux pour vous. 
1 valaitmieux pour lui de le faire. 



1 would rather (l'd rather). 
1 would rather go without him. 
l'd soonergo without him. 
l'd as soon go without him. 
He would rather not do it. 
Would you rather go to the bail, 

than stay at home ? 
Would Henry rather stay ? 
1 had better (l'd better)... 
You had better hide thèse things 

in a safe place. 
We had better consult that man. 



You'd rather hâve a bottle 
yourself, wouldn't you ? 



to 



You'd better hâve a bottle to 
yourself, hadn'tyou? 

Hadn't he better throw it out of 

the window? 
He would rather hâve stajd. 
I would rather hâve had a cup of 

tea. 
Wouldn't you rather hâve smoked 

a cigar? 
He'd sooner hâve gone to Paris. 

To be better. 

It is better for you to (}o it. 
It would be better for you. 
It was better for him to do it. 
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Il aamit mieux Talu qu'il 
sauté par la fenêtre. 



eût 



Enfoncer, conduire, aller en voi- 
ture. 

Il enfonça les doigts dans ses 
oreilles. 

Enfoncez ce bâton dans la terre. 

Comment irons-nous? 

Irons-nous en voiture ou à che- 
val? 

Qui est-ce qui conduira? 

Il nous mena dans le parc. 

Nous avons traversé (en voiture) 
le village. 

Faire une promenade en voiture. 

Nous sortîmes en voiture. 

Nous avons fait une promenade 
en voiture ce matin. 

Nous venons de faire une prome- 
nade en voiture. 

Une voiture, un fiacre. 

Le conducteur, cocher, cocher de 
fiacre. 

Tremper — Regretter. 

Baigner, se baigner, un bain. 

Je vais me baigner. 

Il traversa la rivière à la nage. 

C'est un fameux nageur. 

Noyer, se noyer. 

Craindre, la crainte. 

Il n*y a pas de danger qu'il se 

noie. 
Il n'y a pas de danger (de cela). 

Prendre des leçons d'escrime. 

— * d'équitation. 

— de natation. 

— de danse. 
Apprenez-vous à nager? 
J'apprends à faire des armes. 
C'est un danseur de première 

force. 

Régaler, traiter. Un régal. 

Je l'ai régalé de vin de Cham- 
pagne. 

11 m'a payé un cigare. 

Faire cadeau à quelqu'un de quel- 
que chose. 

Il lui fit cadeau du livre. 

Le donneur (donateur). 



It would hâve been bett«r for 
him to hâve jumped out of the 
window. 

To drive, drove drivoQ. 

He drove hîs fingers into his ears. 

Drive this stick into the ground. 
How shall we go ? 
Shall we drive or ride? 

Who will drive? 
He drove us into the park. 
We hâve driven through the vil- 
lage. 

To take"an airing. 

We drove out. 

We took an airing this morning. 

We hâve been taking an airing. 

A coach (a carriage), a cab. 
The driver, coachman, cabman. 

To soak, R. To regret. R. 

To bathe. R. A bath, 

1 am going to bathe. 

He swam across the river. 

He is a capital swimmer. 

To drown,to drown one's self. R. 

To fear. R. The fear. 

Tbere is no fear of his drowning 

himself. 
No fear of that. 

To take fencing-lessons. 

— riding-lessons." 

— swimming^lessons. 

— dancing-lessons. 
Do you learn to swim? 

I learn to fence. 

He is a first-rate danoer. 

To treat. R. A treat. 

I hâve treated him to champagme 

He* treated me to a cigar. 

To présent soraebody wîth some- 

thing. 
He presented him with the book 
He made him a présent of tli 

book. 
The donor, the giver. 
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Rappeler, faire souyenir, remet- 
tre en mémoire. 

Je vous ferai souvenir de votre 
promesse. 

Je Ten ai fait souvenir. 

Veuillez me rappeler à lui (à son 
bon souvenir). 

Cela me rappelle Henri. 

n n'est pas probable qu'il le croi- 
rait. 

Il est plus probable que le mot 
vient de... 

Chemin, manière. 

Us avaient perdu leur chemin. 

Comme il faut. 

C'est la seule manière de les trom- 
per. 

nie faisait de cette manière. 

n semble s'y prendre comme il 
faut. 

Ce n'est pas comme cela qu'on 
s'y prend. 

D'après ce qu'il dit. 

D'après sa conversation , il paraît 

avoir étudié Homère. 
On croirait, à le voir marcher, 

qu'il a une jambe de bois. 
La conspiration fut d'autant plus 

facilement découverte, qu'elle 

était connue de beaucoup de 

monde. 
Il est connu du public. 
Pour cause de mauvaise santé. 
A l'entendre parler, on croirait 

que... 

Surtout, à toute force. 
Nullement, en aucune manière. 
Par ce moyen, de cette manière. 
Charles était extravagant, et de 
cette manière il devint pauvre. 
Ce fut par ce moyen qu'il 1 obtint. 

L'in4^trie est un moyen d'obte- 
nir de la propriété (des biei^s). 

Ce fut par lui qu'elle obtint cette 
place. 

Cet homme était industrieux et 
sobre, et par ces moyens acquit 
de la propriété. 

Il n'a pas les moyens d'acheter un 
chapeau. 



To remind. R. To put in mind. 

ni reroind you of your promise. 

I hâve reminded him of it. 
Eemember me kindly to him. 

That put s me in mind of Henry. 
It is not likely he would believe it. 
He is not likely to believe it, 
The Word is more likely to come 
from... 

Way. 

They had lost their way. 

In a proper way (raanner). 

In the right way. 

It is the only way of deceiving 

them. 
He used to do il in this way. 
He seems to go to work in tbe 

right way. 
That is not the right way 

From what he says. 

From his conversation he appears 

to hâve studied Homer. 
One would believe, from his walk. 

he had a wooden leg. 
The conspiration was the more 

easily discovered from its being 

known to many. 

He is known to the public. 
From ill-health. 

To hear him, one would believe 
that... 

By ail means. 

By no means. 

By this (that) means. 

Charles was extravagant, and by 

this means became poor. 
It was by that means ne obtained 

it. 
Industry is the means of obtain- 

ing property. 
He was the means of her getting 

that situation. 
That man was industrious and 

frugal (sober), and by thèse 

means obtained property. 
He hasn't got the means ofbuying 

a hat. 
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Ici, là. où. 

Il y porta un grand nombre... 
Il entra dans la cour, où il fut 
suivi de près par l'étranger. 

Jusqu'ici. 

D'ici, de là, d'où je conclus. 

Il alla à Londres, de là à Bristol. 

Faire des commissions. 
Envoyer faire des commissions. 
Je l'avais envoyé faire une com- 
mission. 

Expliquer, rendre compte. 

Découvrir. 

Débrouiller, déchiffrer, arranger. 

Il semble difficile de se rendre 

compte d'un pareil état de 

choses. 
Je l'ai enfin découvert. 
Vous me devez encore sept shel- 

lings et demi. 
Comment arrangez-vous cela? 
Débrouillez cela si vous pouvez. 
Il n'est pas si méchant qu'on le 

dit. 

Faire, causer. 
Ça le fit boiter. 
Satisfaire. Cultiver. 



Remède. 
Pâtisserie. 
Pâtissier. 
Côte (rivage). 
Crampe. 
Doigt de pied. 



. Remedy. 
Pa^ry. 
Pastry-cook. 
Coast. 
Cramp. 
Toe. 



Être forcé, contraint. 
Simple, laid. 

La raison est bien simple (claireV. 
Elle n'est pas jolie (elle est laide). 
Monté en diamants 
Autour du cou, autour de son 
bras. 



Hither, thither, whither (\). 
He carried thither a great number. 
He entered the yard whither he 

was closely foUowed by the 

stranger. 
Hitherto. 

Hence, thence, whence I conclude. 
He went to London, thence to 
Brislol. 

To go on errands. 

To send on errands. 

I had sent him on an errand. 

To account (for). R. 
To find out. 
To make out. 

It seems difficutt to account for 
such a State of things. 

I hâve found it out at last. 
You owe me still seven and six^ 

pence. 
How do you make that out? 
Make that out if you can. ■ 
He is not so wicked as he is 

made out. 

To cause, R. 

It caused him to go lame. 

To satisfy. R. To cultivate. R. 



Cassette (écrin) 


Casket. 


Broche. 


Broach. 


Cruche. 


Pitcher. 


Pot. 


Mug. ■ 


Puits. 


Well. 


Bureau. 


Office. 



Manteau. 


Cloak. 


Joie. 


Boulet. 


Bullet. 


Jardinier. 


Blessure. 


Wound. 


Librement. 


Poli, distingué, 
bien élevé. 


Genteel. 


Entièrement. 



To be compelled (forced). 

Plain. 

The reason is very plain. 

She is very plain (2). 

Set in diamonds. 

Round her neck, round her arm. 



Delipfht. 
Gardener. 
Freely. 
Entirely. 



(1) Ces expressioas, qui ne peuvent être employées qii*avec an vert>e de mouvement 
sont rarement usitées aujourd'hui. 
(9) Apphcnié à une personne; terme plvs poli que ugly. 
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Will you come out with me for a walkT I am sorry to refuse yom. 1 
hâve a bad foot, 1 can't walk. What's the matter with itî. l've got 
a chilblain on my little toe , and it is very painful. It is the ôrst 
time I everhad a chilblain. If you go to the bail this evening, you 
won't be able to dance. What will you do? l'il sit and look at the 
dancing. That won't be very amusing. I can't help it; I would ra- 
ther dance of course. If I were you I would not go ; Vu stay at 
home. I think you had better not go if your foot is so bad. It will 
be very unpleasant for you not to be able to dance. It would 
not be very pleasant to be left at home alone either. So 1 
will go. I hâve made up my mind to it. Besides I hâve pro- 
mised the Misses Reeve to meet them there , and I don't like to 
disappoint them. Idon't care much aboutthe dancing either. Soak 
your foot in very hot water with plenty of sait in it. I hâve been 
told it's an excellent cure for chilblaihs. Suppose you try, it may 
do you good. I will. There can be no harm in trying. But remember 
the water must be nçarly boiling. I regret very much that you can't 
Come out with me ; I intended taking you to the pastry-cook and 
treatingyou to pastry. You're very kind, it'll be for another time. 
l'il remind you of it, How long am I to soak my foot? About half 
an hour. — It's a beautiful frosty day,but rather cold. I sawMrs. 
Caudle as 1 was coming hère. "Was she alone? No, her daughter 
was with her. Did you speak to them ? No, I saw them at a diâ- 
tance. They were talking to a gentleman and lady. They are to be 
at the bail this evening. They areinvited. Are you acquainted with 
them? Very slightly. We bave met two or three times, but we are 
by no means intimate. They are very nice ladies* Their acquain- 
tance is worth cultivating. Now, I must wish you good bye. I hâve 
stopped talking longer than lintented. Don't go y et. Stay a little 
while longer. I can't. We shall meet again this evening. îillthen, 
good bye. — Go and dress, we are going to take an airing. I am 
ready. I hâve only my cloak and bonnet to put on. Well^ make 
haste. The carriage is àt thedoor. Alfred you had better put on 
another cravat. Thé one you've got on looks ratheir dirty, and try 
and tie it a little better. I am ready. You haveu't got your hat on. 
It wouldn't be genteel to hâve it on before ladies. l'il put it on going 
down-stairs. That's righl. There is nothing like being polite. YoU 
are not a likely young man to behave rudely. Bon't say anything 
more aboUt it. Where am I to drive to ? To the park. —I wonder 
what o'clock it is. It wants a quarter to six. I wish it were six. I 
feel very hungry. I shall do honour to the dinner. What has made 
you so IftUBgry ? I bave been out riding ail day. That aoeounts for it. 
It's a capital exercise. ; It's an exercise 1 should like tû take évery 
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day. What hinders you? My business. There's the dinner bell. 1 
am glad to hear it. — Where are young going ? I am going to bathe. 
Will you corne with me ? I should b© most happy to accompany 
you, but Ihave no time. I mustbe at my office by ten, and it only 
wants a quarter. Do you still take riding-lessons? Not now. No 
more do I, I am learning to fence. So am I. Are you a good swimmer? 
Not very. And you, are you ? Pretty good. I swam across the river 
last week. That's dangerous work. There ia not the least danger 
when you know how to swim. Suppose you got thecramp in the 
water, what would you do? 1 am sure I don't know, but that doesn't 
happen often. However, it may happen. I think it is very imprudent 
to go bathing by yourself . You're righl, so it is. Now I must go, 1 
can't stop talking with you any longer. Good bye, don't drown your- 
self. There is no fear to-day, where I am going to bathe the water 
would hardly be deep enough to drown a cat. — What a pretty 
ring you've got there! What hâve you paid for it? It's a présent 
from my uncle. When he arrived from India he presented me with 
a casket containing a ring, a pair of bracelets, a broach, a pair of 
ear-rings, andabeautiful little watch and chainall set in diamonds. 
What do you think of that for a présent? It is a most magnificent 
one. How very gênerons that uncle of yours is ! Mine isn't likely to 
make me so handsome a présent. Mine is a very kind uncle, I am 
very fond of him. No wonder you are. It would be a wonder if you 
were not. — Alfred , tell the footman to go and get watèf at thë 
well. 1 can t flnd him any where. He is out on an errand. Send the 
coachman for some. He says his business is to drive and mind his 
horses, not to run on errands. Well, tell him to put the pitcher into 
thecoach and drive to the well. He had better go without his coach. 
He is not likely to walk ail the way down to the well ; he is to lazy 
for that, and it's not his business to go either. — Henry was pre- 
sented with a beautiful silver cup last week. Who made him that 
présent? His brother-in-law did. Did he seem pleased with it? So so, 
hc said he didn't want so beautiful a cup as that, he would rather 
hâve had a plainer mug as more likely to remind him of the donor. — 
Whose dog is that? It's my master's. What an extraordinary dog it 
is ! He is a most sagacious animal. He has travelled almost every- 
where with his master. He went to Gibraltar with him, thence to 
Sinope, and many other ports along that coast. From his being an 
excellent water-dog he made great friends with the Turks. He went 
to Constantinople, thence to the Crimea, was présent at the battle 
of Inkermann, received a wound which caused him to walk on three 
legs. His master being compelled from ill-healthto leave the army, the 
dog was taken care of by some of the ofôcers and returned home 
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some months after, to the great delight of his master^ who never 
expected to see him again. What is thatmedal round his neck for? 
It was put on very likely by some one who knew of his having seen 
active service; but who did that was never found out. — You would 
not think Ihad a wooden leg, frommy walk, would you? Certainly 
nol. Well, yet, it is a wooden one. A buUettook off my leg andi got 
a wooden one. Shall you go to sea again, uncle ? 1 don't know, my 
boy. But help yourself to wine. You won't always get claret, or else 
the service is very much altered. We had botter havo another bottle. 
I think we'd better finish this one first. I want to treat you to 
another bottle. If you do, I shan't be able to walk home. — Your 
room is let, isn't it ? Yes, it's let to a lady. How much does she pay 
for it? Ten shillings a week, but she has been hère nearly a month 
and she hasn't yet paid for the first week. I wish &he were put in 
mind of it. — From the little conversation 1 had with him» he ap- 
pcared to be a man of great abilities. From a conversation 1 once 
had with him he appeared to hâve studied Homer with great care. 
From having exposed himself too freely in différent climates, he 
entirely lost his bealth. When I saw your letter, I could not make 
out from whom it was, there being no h'gible post-mark, so I was 
obliged to open it to satisfy my curiosity. It is not at ail unlikely that 
Charles wrote the first volume. This was a safe way of obtaining it. 
Can you make out this phrase ? How is a person to make that out? 
You know Henry used to get over the wall and steal some fruit. Hc 
has been found out. Who found him out ? The gardener found 
him out yesterday. 



FORTY-FIRST LESSON. 

416 LEÇON. 

En dedans. Within — Inside. 

En dedans de la maison. Within the house *— Inside of the 

house. 

En dedans de la boîte. Inside of the box. 

En dedans des fortifications. Within the fortifications. 

La maison est à moins d'un mille The house is within a mile of 

de réglise. (from) the church. 

Il demeurait dans une maison à He lived in a house within ten 

dix minutes (de marche) de l'é- minutes' walk of the church, 

glise. 

En dehors, hors. Without — Outside. 

Hors des barrières (portes). Without the gâtes — Outside of 

the gâtes. 
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Le dedans et le dehors. 
Une marche, un pas. 

Marcher, faire des pas. 

Reculer. 

Il recula d'un pas ou deux. 

Entrez. 

Voulez-vous sortir un moment? 

Là bas. — Là haut. 

Pouvez- vous entendre là bas? 

Si vous ne pouvez pas, vous ferez 

mieux de monter une marche' 

ou deux. 
A quelques pas. 



Respirer. 

Préférer. 

Durer. 

Plaisanter. 

Omettre. 



Tobreathe. R. 
To prefer. R. 
To îast. R. 
To joke. R. 
To omit R. 



The inside and outside. 
A step, a pace. 

To step. R. 

To step back. 

He stepped back a pace or two. 

Step in, go iu, walk iu (i)— Come 

in (2). 
Willyou step ont a moment? 

Down there — Up there. 
Can y ou hear down there ? 
If you can't, you had better come 
up a step or two higher 

Within a few paces. 

Secouer. 

Répandre. 

Entourer. 

Attribuer. 

Sentir. 



Étiqueter. Une étiquette. 
Mettre au mont-de-piété. — Un 

mont-de-piété. 
Ça sent le musc. 
Ça a le goût d'amandes amères. 

Guérir. — Une guérison. 

11 fut guéri de cette maladie. 

Il faut vous corriger de cela. 

Provenir, venir, s'élever. 
D'oii cela vient-il (provientV? 
D'où provient une si granae va- 
riété d'opinions en religion ? 
Il s'éleva une discussion. 

Se faire passer pour. 

Il se fait passer pour prince. 

J'ai donné mes souliers à réparer. 

On avaitdonnéaes habits à brosser 

Un vaisseau. A vessel (4). 

Un navire. A ship. 

Un port de mer. A sea-port. 

Être au fond. 



To label. R. 
To pawn. R. 



To shake. R. 
To spill. R. (3). 
To surround. R. 
To attribute. R. 
To smell. R. 

A. label. 
A pawnsbop. 



It smells of musk. 
It tastes of bit ter almonds, ou it 
basa tasteof... 

To cure. R. A cure. 

He was cured of that maladv. 

You must cure yourself of tnat. 

To arise, arose, arisen. 
Whence does it arise ? 
Whence has arisen such a great 
variety of opinions in religion ? 
A discussion arone. 

To give one's self out to be. 

He çives himself out to be a 

Prince. 
I hâve given out my shoes to 

mend. 
His clothes had been given out t» 

brush. 

Le mouvement. The motion. 
Une prophétie. A prophecy. 
Lit (5). Berth. 

To be at the bottom. 



(i) Quand la personne qui parle est en dehors. 

(3) Quand la personne est en dedans; comme, par exemple, quand on frappe a la 
porte, on répond : Come in. 
(3) Ce vert)e est aussi irrégulier et fait spilt, spilt aux deux passés. 
(*) Les mots wanl, sMp sont féminins; la plupart des noms de pays le soit auasi. 
(^} Logement dans un navire. 
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Aller au fond. 

Être malade, avoir mal au cœur. 

Avoir le mal de mer. 

La maladie, le mal. 

Le mal de mer. 

Faire un petit voyage, une partie 
de plaisir, une promenade. 

Irons-nous nous promener à Fon- 
tainebleau? 

Donner dans. 

La porte de derrière donne dans 

le jardin. 
Ma fenêtre donne sur la rue. 

Dont. 

Les Français perdirent deux mille 
hommes dont trois généraux et 
quinze officiers supérieurs. 



I supérieurs. 

La chambre dont la porte était 
fermée. 

La maison sur le toit de laquelle... 

J'y vis toutes les personnes des 
titres desquelles Vavais si sou- 
vent entendu parler. 

Ce qui. 

Ce qui attire prînei paiement notre 
attention dans les écrits de N., 
c'est., i 

Ce qui donne de l'assurance à 
l'homme, c'est la connaissance 
du monde. 

Si un boulet passe par dessus ma 
tête, ce qui arrive souvent, je... 

C'était un homme de grandes 
connaissances (d^un grand sa- 
voir) et ç[ui plus est, c'était un 
vrai chrétien. 

Savoir, avoir connaissance. 

Avant que j'en eusse connais- 
sance. 

J'ignorais cela. 

Le roi donna un ordre dont il 
ignorait les conséquences. 

Les deux premiers. 

Les deux autres messieurs. 

Lès trois dernières années. 



To go to the bottom. 
To be sick. 
Tobe sea-sick. 
The sickness. 
Sea-sickness. 

To take a trip. 

Shall we take a trip to Fontaine- 
bleau ? 

To open into. 

The Dack door opens into the 

garden. 
My window looks on the street. 

Of whom — Of which. 

The French lost two thousand 

men, of whom there were three 

Gênerais and fifteen superior 

officers. 
The room the door of whicli 

w^as shut. 
The house on the roofof which... 
Isaw there ail the people of whose 

titles I had so often heard. 

Tbat which — Which (4) — 

What (2). 
That which çrincipalîy attracts 

our notice m the writings of 

N.,is... 
That which gives a man assur- 
ance, is a knowledge of the 

world. 
If a bullet passes over my head, 

which is often the ease^ L.. 
Hewas a man ofgreat knowledge* 

and what is still more, he was 

a true Christian. 



To be aware. 

Before I was aware Of it. 

I was not aware of that. 

The king gave an order, the consé- 
quences of which he was not 
aware. 

The firsttwo. 

The other two gentlemen . 

The last thret years. 



(1) ^rMfc/b a rapport à ce qui précédé- 
es) ^Aa<a rapport à ce (toi suit. 
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Du tftbac. ^ Tabac à priser. 
Priser. — Une prise. 
Comme vous prisez! 



ToLacco — Suuff- 
To take snuff— Apmch of snuff. 
What a quantily of snuf you 
takel 



Le Nord. 


The North. 


Le Sud. 


The South. 


L'Est- 


The East. 


t'Ouest. 


The West. 


Coutume. 


Custom. 


Lu:&e. 


Luxury. 


Perspective. 


Prospect. 



Un rocher. 
Une corde. 
Un plongeur. 
Une rangée d'ar- 
bres. 
Un pommier. 
Un cerisier. 



Une barque. 
Carême, mi-carême. 
Par affection. 
Par respect pour lui. 
A l'approche du froid. 



To disappear. R. 
To assist. R. 
To load. R. 



A rock 

A cord ou rope. 

A diver. 

- A row of trees. 

An apple-tree. 
A cherry-lree. 



Disparaître. 

Assister. 

Charger. 

Tenir. 

Tenez ferme, tenez-le ferme. 

Les questions que nous avons 

soulevées. 
Levez votre main. 
Tenez-la levée. 
Il retint sa respiration. 
Vous feriez mieux de vous taire. 

Prendre, tenir. — Attraper. 

Prenez ma jambe. 

Attrapez le mouchoir. 

Afin de. 

Afin d'être convaincu de eette 

vérité. 
Rester (garder}. 

11 resle à la maison maintenant. 
Combien de temps pouvez-vous 

rester sous l'eau ? 

Mênle. 

Il vint le jour même> dans le lieu 
même. 

Un âne. An ass. 

Un fermier. Afarmer. 
Des huîtres. Ôysters. 
Des êtres humains. 
La pêche aux perles. 
Un oiseau de proie # 
Mâle, femelle. 
Jurer une chose. 



A bark. 

Lent, Mid-Leiit. 

Out of aflfection. 

Out of respect to him. 

On the approach of cold weatber^ 

Apercevoir. To perceive. R. 

Lever. To raise. R. 

Décharger. Tounload. R. 

To holdL, held, held. 

Hold fast, hold him tight. 

The questions which we havé 

raised. 
Raisë jour hand. 
Hold it uf). 
He held his breath. 
You had better hold your tongue. 

To take hold — To catch hold. 

Take hold ofmy leg. 

Catch hold of the handkerchief. 

In order to. 

In order to be convinced of this 

truth. 
To keep. 

He keeps at home now. 
How long can you keep under 

water? 

He came on the very day^ into the 
very place. 



La rencontre. 
La[cave. 



The meeting. 
Tbe oellar. 



Soulagement. Relief. 
Gages (salaire). Wages. 
Des égratignures. Scratches. 
Human beingb. 
Pearl fishing. 
A birdof prey. 
Maie, female. 

To swear to a thing — (Swore, 
sworn). 

Gai, joyeux. Merry. 

Gai (belle humeur). Gbeerfiil. 
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Les alliés. The allies. Également. Likewiie. 

Rn retour de. In return for. 

11 tombe plus d'eau en été qu'en There falls more rain in summer 

hiver. than in winter. 

There is no air hère, I cannotbreathe. You don'tmean to say that 
human beings live down there, do you ? Why shouldn't I ? Live 
down there I Tes, and die down there too, very often. What of 
that? Who has got anything to say against itî Live down there I 
Yes, and a very good place to live in. To die in, you mean. The 
idea of human beings living in such a place as that ; a misérable 
cellar! I can tell you that thateellaris a very comfortable place, I 
can't believe il. It must be very damp. The people living in it 
don't complain. What would be the use of their complaining î Who 
would pity them, if they did? — Do asses live longer than horses ? 
I believe they do, There is now in the possession of a f armer in 
England a maie ass which is known to be nearly ôfty years of âge. 
He is said to prefer tobacco to any other luxury. He is likewise very 
fond of a pinch of snuff. Singular taste for an ass. 1 never heard 
the like. It's ail nonsense. It can't be true. I hâve been told so. 1 
can't swear to the truth of it.— Is there anything 1 can do for you î 
Nothing that I am aware of, I am obliged to you. There is nothing 
you want to give out for the man to brush ? I hâve given out my 
coat to brush. The man has perhaps forgotten whom it belongs to. 
m get it for you. — Will you step out for a moment? I want to 
speak to you. Put on your coat, it's raining. I can't put it on, it's 
at my uncle's. I couldn't help it, I must eat. What do you mean? 
It's gone, Sir. I hâve lived on it for a whole week. What ! lived for 
a week upon a coat I Oh ! I understand you. I know what you 
mean, you hâve pawned it. Hâve you got anything else at the pawn- 
shop? l'il soon hâve nothing left. It serves me right. You deserve 
it. Well, Sir, what hâve you got to say ? 1 won't say now what I was 
going to say. Besides, it's of no use my saying anything. What 
is done, is done; it can't be helped now. — What do you say to taking 
a trip to Boulogne. Well, gentlemen, what do you say ? Shall we 
go. I am for going if the other two gentlemen hâve no objection. 
It'll be my first trip on the water. You must not expect much amu- 
sement from your first trip. You will of course be sea-sick. Sea- 
sickness doesn't last long, does it ? I hâve known sea-sickness to 
last a whole voyage, even for months ; some people are never cured 
of it. Ours is not a long voyage. Is there no cure for sea-sickness? 
Remédies are of no use for a short voyage, however, I believe there 
is a remedy. It's a beef-steak and a glass of cold brandy and water. 
Lying dowp may preyent ftea-sickness. lii pboosing yonr berth g^ 
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M near the c6ntre of tbe Tessel as possible. The motion will trouble 
jovL less. Take care to bave a window in jour bertb, and one tbat 
you can open, tbat you may bave fresb air. Take a spécial care not 
to make any joking propbecy about going to tbe bottom, or talk of 
baying a prospérons voyage, or wbistle wben tbe wind is blowing, 
or suppose you will get into port on sucb or sucb a day, for ail 
sailorsare superstitious. — He desired ber to read tbe label, wbicb 
sbe did. and found tbere was v^ritten upon it , shake tlie bottle: 
As sbe bad omitted to do tbat before sbe poured some out of it, be 
said : Pour it back again, and sbake tbe bottle. In doing tbis sbe 
spilt part of it upon tbe table. Tben sbe said : I tbink it smells 
very strongly of bitter almonds. After drinking some of it be 
desired ber to get bim a lump of sugar in order to take tbe tas te 
out of bis moutb , wbicb sbe did. — You are to wait for bim in tbe 
garden. How am 1 to get into it ? Tbere is a back door wbicb opens 
into it. How am I to find tbat door? You cannot mistake it, it's 
tbe only one tbat opens into tbe garden. — Ail tbat the allies ask 
from Turkey in retum for wbat tbey bave done for ber, is tbat sbe 
sbould be strong. Tbe last two years bave atleast sbown tbat if sbe 
were sick, tbe sickness was not mortal. — Wbat trees are tbose ? 
Tbe first two in tbe row are cberry-trees, tbe olber four are apple- 
trees.— Wby is tbe fourtb Sunday in Lent called Motbering Sunday? 
Because in former days of superstition it was tbe custom of people 
to visit tbeir motber cburch on Mid-Lent Sunday. Hence bas arisen 
a good old custom of cbildren visiting tbeir parents on this day. — 
Fine morning, Sir. Beautiful, indeed. You are going to Bradford, 
Sir? I am. So am I. Are you going outside? Yos, Sir. I am going 
outside too. We are positively going together. I am happy in the 
prospect of your company, Sir. lt*s a good tbing for us both, isn't 
it ? Company, you see, is a very différent tbing from solitude, isn't 
it? A friend of yours, Sir? Not exactly a friend, he is my servant; 
be is an original and I am proud of him. Tbat, you see, Sir, is a 
matter of taste. 1 am not fond of anything original. I don't see tbe 
necessity of it. — Tbe bouse stood in tbe middle of a garden. Tbe 
garden was surrounded by a wall. He looked over into it Tbere 
were more flowers than tbere used to be, but tbere were tbe old 
trees stlll, tbe very tree, under wbicb be bad lain a tbousand times 
wben tired with playing in the sun. Tbere were voices witbin tbe 
bouse. Tbey were merry too, and be well knew tbat his dear Lucy 
could not be cbeerful, and be away, ~ I always find rayself in tbe 
morning across my bed. Can you account for tbat ? Do you sleep 
witb your bead to tbe Nortb ? No, I don't. I sleep with my bead to 
tbe East. No wonder you find yourself in tbe morning lying across 
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yottf bed. Tum tke head of your bed to the Korth, and you wonH 
find yourself lyingr acfoss your bed any more. This is to be attrl- 
butedto a magnetie influence. What nonsense you do talk! It 
ifin't nonsense. Try it and you will be convineed of the tmth of it. — 
Bill is gone, Sif . He must be found and brought back to me. And 
suppose he won't corne back. He must be made. Who is to make 
him corne bfeck ? You, of course. Very good, Sir. You'll tell him 
that if he does not come back with you to this very house, he will 
corne back with me, for I will go and fetch him myself. 1 will, Sir. 
You think you can find him î I do. Then the sooner you go the 
better. — You must leave me now. While I remain hère, I shall con- 
tinue to pay you your wages. Any of my friends will be happy to 
take you, were it only out of respect to me. If I ever do leave this 
place, you shall return to me. "What ! leave you in such a place^ 
aloiie I I shan*t leave you. I shan't go away. This won't do for me, 
Sir. lam serious, John. You are, are you, Sir? Yes, lam. Well 
then, so am I. I won't go. — Many small birds which feed on insects 
disappear on the approach of cold weather, when the insects them- 
selves are no longer to be met with. — RecoUect what your parents 
hâve done for you. Remember ail. AU I cannot, for their care of 
me began before I could remember. Remember it was ail out of pure 
affection. Now, tell me, is not something td be done, I don't say 
for yourself, but for them. If it be too much to désire of you to be 
good, and virtuous, and happy for your own sake, yetbe happy for 
theirs. — How will you get over the wall ? You*ll assist me over. 
Take hold ofmy leg. When I say : Over. Raise me gently Ail 
right. Over. You haven't burt yourself, I hope. Ihaven'thurt myself, 
but I rather think you hâve hurt me. I hope not. Never mind; it's 
nothing but a few scratches. — Do you know anything about pearl 
fishing? It appears that many dangers attend this fishery. Each 
diver carries down with him a large net tied to him by a long cord, 
the other end of which is fastened to the side of the bark. What 
is that net fort To hold the oysters gathered from the rock. 
And what is the cord for t To pull up the diver when his 
net is fuU , or when he wants air. How long can they keep 
under water? The best divers will keep under water near half an 
hour. How can they hold their breath during ail that time? They 
acquire thepower of doing so by long practice. How do they getup 
again when they want relief? They pull the rope and hold fast by 
it with both hands, on which those in the bark draw them up into 
the air and unload them of their oysters. It is not very light at the 
bottom of the sea, I suppose. The light is so great that they easily 
■ee ail that passes in the sea, and sometimes perçoive the approach 
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of enormous âshes. The meeting mustby no meane be pleastRt. It 
is a yerj unpleasant one, and of ail the dangers attending thefishery 
thîs is the grealest. How many divers has each bark î The larger 
barks hâve two, and the smaller each one. The more rain there falls 
in the year, the more plentiful thèse fisheries are. —More rain falls 
in the first two summer montha than in the drst two winter ones. 



FORTY-SECOND LESSON. 

42* LBÇON. 



Aller à la ehasse. \ 

Lâchasse (au tir). 
A une partie de chasse. 
La chasse aux lapins. 
Aimez-vous la chasse ? 
J'aime mieux la pêche. 

Faire feu sur... 

Tirer sur... 

Tirer, tuer (avec une arme à feu). 

Viser — Manquer. 

Atteindre, toucher, attraper. 

Partir — Faire partir. 

Rater. 

Le fusil rata , le coup ne partit 

pas. 
Il tira sur lui et le tua. 

Il fit feu sur lui. 
L'atteignit-il î 
Non, il le manqua. 
C'est un bon tireur. 
La popularité n'est pas la marque 
(le but) à laquelle je vise. 

Consentir. To consent. R. 

Délibérer, Todeliberate.R 

Saisir. To seize. R. 

Prétendre. To allège (pré- 

tend, R. 
Employer, consacrer. 
Joindre, rejoindre. 
Enseigner (apprendre). 
Je dois rejoinare mon régiment. 
Il se joignit à nous. 
Il employait ses loisirs à cultiver 
son jardin. 



To go a shooting(to go oui shoot- 

iûg). 
To go (out) to shoot. 
Shooting. 

On a shooting party. 
Rabbit shooting. 
Do vou like shooting ? 
I lite fishing better. 

To fire at. R. 

To shoot at (shot, shot). 

To shoot (to kill). 

To aim (at). R. To miss. R. 

To hit, hit, hit. 

To go off — To let off. 

To miss fire. 

The gun missed fire, it didn't go 

oflF. 
He fired at him and shot (killed 

him. 
He fired at him. 
Did he hit him î 
No, he missed him. 
He is a good shot. 
Popularity is not the marki shoot 

(aim) at. 



Dériver. 
Dénoter. 
Annoncer. 
Traîner (tirer), 

R. 



To dérive. R. 
To dénote. R. 
ToannounceR. 
Todrag. Rr. 



To dévote. 
Tojoin. 

To teach, taught, taught. 
I am to join my régiment. 
He joined us. 

He devoted his leisure hours to 
the eultivation of kis garden. 
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Il enseigne l'histoire. 

Qui vous apprend à chanter 7 

Il a reçu une leçon qu'il n'oublira 

jamais. 
Je vous apprendrai à vivre. 

Céder, renoncer. g 

Devinez encore une fois. 
Non, j'y renonce, 
n faudra céder cette chambre. 

11 s'abstient de boire maintenant. 

Chacun à son tour. 
Ils lisaient tour à tour. 
Il se tourna vers M. V. 
De son (proj)re) gré (mouvement). 
De bon gre, 

A son gré. A sa satisfaction. 
A la perfection. 
A sa manière. 
Il veut tout faire à sa guise. 
A la longue (finir par). 
On finit toujours par perdre. 
Peu de temps après ceci. 
D'aujourd'hui en huit. 
Il est venu vendredi passé huit 
jours. 

Éplucher — Ramasser. 

Ronger un os. 

Chercher querelle à quelqu'un. 

Voir, examiner. 

Le dîner ayant été commandé, ils 

sortirent pourvoir la ville et les 

environs. 

Naître, être né. 
Il naquit en 1832. 
Il est né en France, à Paris. 
On voit encore la maison dans la- 
quelle il est né. 

Vis-à-vis (opposé). 

Vis-à-vis de mes fenêtres. 

Dans la maison vis-à-vis (en face). 

Il demeurait vis-à-vis. 

11 était assis vis-à-vis de moi. 

A part, de côté. 
Au milieu d'eux. 
En tout cas. 
Vous feriez mieux 
de côté. / 



He teaches historj. 

Who teaches you to sing ? 

He has been taught a lesson 

which he will never forget. 
ru teach you manners. 

To give up. 

Guess again (once more). 

No, I give it up. 

You will hâve to give up that 

room. 
He has given up drinking now. 

Each inhis turu. 

They read by turns. 

He turned to Mr. V. 

Of his own accord. 

Willingly — Witha good will. 

To his liking. To his satisfaction. 

To perfection. 

In his own way. 

He will hâve it ail his own way. 

In the long run. 

In the long run you always lose. 

Shortly after tiiis. 

This day week. 

He came on Friday week. 

To pick — To pick up. R. 

To pick a bone 

To pick a quarrel with some one. 

To view, R. 

Dinnerhaving been ordered, they 
walked out to view the town 
and neighbourhood. 

To beborn. 
He was born in 1832. 
He was born in France, in Paris. 
The house in which he was born 
is still to be seen. 

Opposite (over the way). 

Opposite my Windows. 

In the house opposite. 

He lived opposite. 

He was sitting opposite to me (1) . 

Aside. 

In the midst of them. 
At ail events. 
de vous tenir You had better stand aside. 



(1) OppoHM est suivi lia la prépositionio, quand il a pour complémeat un prouom. 
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Il ma'ppela à part. 
Tenez-vous à distance. 
En tout cas, moi je viendrai. 
Toujours est-il qu'il a payé. 
A deux milles de distance. 
Ils sont dans un village à deux 
lieues de distance. 

Être porteur d'une lettre. 
Une personne qui ne parle pas 
d'autre langue que la sienne. 

Nul antre que moi. j 

Il n'a guère d'un grand homme 
que le titre. 



Je dormis sur la terre n'ayant d'au- 
tre (pour) oreiller que mon bras. 

Nul autre emploi que celui de li- 
braire ne lui convenait. 

Jeter un regard. 

Un coup d'œil. 

Ses yeux étaient baissés. 

Vers. 

En avant — En arrière. 

En haut — En bas. 

En dedans — En dehors. 

Us se dirigeaient vers la maison. 

Il se précipita en avant. 

Il tomba la tête en avant. 

Avec les jambes en l'air (haut) 

et la tête en bas. 
La porte s'ouvre en dedans. 

Faire une visite à quelqu'un. 

Faire une visite chez ^[uelqu'un. 

Faire une visite (de cérémonie). 

Qui est-ce qui vient vous voir 
tous les matins? 

Je passerai chez lui. 

Avez-vous été chez Mme Stone ce 
matin? 

Quant l'homme reviendra (repas- 
sera), demandez-lui d'attendre 
un peu. 

Venez à huit heures ce soir. 

Elle a des manières distinguées. 
Elle avait l'air d'une dame. 

U est très-distingué, très comme 
il faut. 



He called me aside. 

Keep at a distance. 

At ail events I shall corne. 

At ail events he has paid. 

Tv^ro miles off. 

They are in a village two leagues 

To be the bearer of a letter. 

A personwhospeaksnolanguage 

but his own. 
No other person than myself. 
No person but myself. 
He has little more of the great 

man than the title ou he has 

little of the great man but (ou 

besides) the title. 
I slept on the earth with no pil- 

low butmy arm (with no other 

pillow than...). 
No other employmentbut thatof 

a bookseller suited his taste. 

To cast a look (cast, cast). 

A glanée. 

Her eyes were cast down. 

Towards (toward). 

Forward — Backwards. 

Upwards — Downwards. 

Inwards — Outv^rards. 

They were making towards the 

house. 
He rushed forward. 
He fell head foremost. 
With the legs upwards and the 

head downwards. 
The door opens inwards. 

To call upon a person. 

To call at a person's house. 

To make a call. 

Who is it that calls upon you 

every morning? 
ril call at his house. 
Did you call at Mrs. Stone's this 

morning ? 
Wheû the man calls again , ask 

him to wait a moment. 

Call at eight this evening. 

She is lady-like. 

She was a lady-likc person. 

He is very gentlemanly. 

He is quite the {ou a) gentleman. 

He is very genteel. 

15 
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Il a Tair d'un joune homme com- He looks a ffentlemanly young 

me il faut. man (he looks very genteel) 

C'est tout à fait marin, ça. That is qui te sailor-like . 

Ce n'est pas militaire. It is not soldier-like. 

Vous ne portez pas votre fusil en You don't carry your gun in a 

ehasseur (à la manière d'un). sportsman-like manner. 

Ce n'est pas comme un chasseur. It is unsportsman-like. 

Mort. Death. Un lieu (endroit). A spot. 

Misère. Misery. Une prairie. A meadow. 

Vice. Vice. Une capsule. A cap. 

Folie, ^ Folly. Un col. A stock. 

Humanité. Mankind. Une brouette. Awheelbarrow 

La Chine, les Chinois. China, the Chinese. 

Des cartouches à balle. Ball-cartridges. 

Baïonnette croisée. (With) fix^ed bayonet. 
La bouche d'un canon de fusil. The muzzle. 

Une couronne (une pièce de 5 A crown. 

schelliDgs). 

Un chiffre, — une épaule. A ciçher — A shoulder. 
Significatif, — singulier, extra- Sigmficant — Odd. 

ordinaire. 

Cela ne fait rien. It makes no odds (no différence). 

En attendant. In the meantime. 

Bien, comme il faut. Properly. 

HalloI what I up already and looking out of your window ? What 
made you rise so early î The sun, Sir. The sun shone so brightly 
into my room that it induced me to rise. Howdoyou like this place? 
This is a delightful spot. Fields and meadows are at any season 
of the year pleasant to look upon, but never so mueh so as in the 
opening of the spring. We are going to hâve a little sporting, will 
you join us? I shall be most happy to do so. I shall be down in 
two minutes. William is coming too. I think for a change we might 
Iry some rabbit shooting. There is a capital place not far off. Well 
then, let us hâve rabbit shooting. Corne along. I say, Charles, 
carry your gun in a différent manner. How am I to carry it ? 
Carry it the muzzle downwards. I don't like to do that, it is so 
unsportsman-like. I don't care whether it's unsportman-like or 
not, I am not going to be shot for the sake of appearances to please 
anybody. Well, I don't mind. There, is it ail right now ? No, it 
isn't. I cannot consent to go on unless you carry it as William 
does his. Whyl Henry has fired. What on earth did you fire for? 
I didn't fire. 1 never saw such a gun in my life, it goes off of its 
own accord. I wishit would kill something of its own accord too. 
Load again. — Bill is going to oblige the company with a song. 1 
am sure I am not. Why not? Because I can't. You had better say 
you won't, Well then, 1 won't. — The inhabitans of the Philippines 
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are remarkably sociable. Whenever one of them flnda himself 
without a companion to partake of his meal, he runs until he meets 
with one. Whiere did you pick that up? It matters liltle where or 
how I picked it up. I suppose you'll say it is Dot true. I should 
not wonder.— What's the time? Past twelvel We must go to bed. 
It will never do sitting bere. I sball be as pale as deatb to*morrow. 
Tell Lucy to bring some bot water at half past eigbt to-morrow 
moming, and tell ber I sban't want ber any more to-nigbt. 1 intend 
buying a borse. A yqung one? No, I don't like young borses for 
work. If I bougbt borses to sell again, I would buy tbem young, but 
I noyer do now. Isn*t it a good spéculation ? It's a spéculation 
tbat never did pay and never will in tbe long run, to anybod;^ wbo 
doesn^t make a complète business of it. — I sball take tbe liberty 
of ligbting a cigar. No give up your cigar for tbis evening ; we 
will go out for a walk and you'll carry my parasol. I am ail obé- 
dience. Tbat's a good boy, and you will put on tbe nice stock I 
bougbt you yesterday, won't youT I like you to look soldier^liké. 
Now I will run and put on my bonnet. Wbere are my gloves t 
Corne, look for tbem. I took tbem off to pick tbose strawberries for 
you tbat you did not eat. Your gloves, my dear, I bave not seen 
tbem. I laid tbem on the bencb. Wby ! you bave been sitting on 
tbem. Run on now and open the door for me, l*ve got my bands 
full. I am tired with walking. Tbere is a bencb opposite tbat man 
witb bis wbeelbarrow, let us sitdown for alittle wbile. Good morning. 
Good evening, you mean. Yoa*re rigbt, I do mean evening. How 
are you ? I am not tbe better for seeing you. You're ratber cross, 
oldfellow. l'd knock your bead off for balf-a-crown. Come along, 
don't talk to tbat man, let bim alone, let us walk on. I tbougbt I 
migbt as well talk to tbat man as to any one else. He received you 
well. He was polite in bis own way. — We regret toannounce tbe 
deatb of Mr. Noîand on Friday week, sbortly after bis arrivai from 
Paris. He was a botanist and gardener of some prétention. He 
devoted bis leisure bours to tbe cultivation of bis beautiful gardén. 
He enjoyed tbe friendsbip of many gentlemen of distinction, and • 
was universally respected.— You are tbe only person tbat bas called 
upon me for the last two days, it is very kind of you to come and 
see me. If Henry sbould call, say 1 am not at home. Do you under- 
stand anytbing about the manoeuvres? Noè I. No more do I. I 
ratber think tbey are going to fire. Nonsense I Really I tbink tbey 
are. Tbey seem to aim at us. Suppose some of tbe men sbould 
happen to bave bail eartridges in tbeir muskets by mistake. Tbe 
firing is over now. Tbe firing n^y be over, but look at them now. 
Tbey are running towards us witb fixed bayouets. I think we bad 
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botter move from hère. Let us get out of the way. Which way ^te 
we to run ? They are coming up to us on ail sides. We shall be in 
the midst of them soon. Let us run towards the carriages. — Hera- 
clitus was a native of Ephesus. We know little more of him than 
that he was a misanthrope, that he constantly wept for the misery 
of men, and thence obtained the name of the crying philosopher. — 
Democritus was a native of Abdera. He used to laugh at the foUies 
and vices of mankind, whence he obtained the appellation of the 
laughing philosopher. — It was of no use a little man puUing the 
door inwards when a tall strong man was puUing it outwards. The 
eye of man is npt turned towards Heaven, as some philosopliers al- 
lège, but to the horizon, so that he may view at once the Heaven 
and the earth. — ^William went off. John wanted to run aiter him. 
Why didn't you let hîm ? I didn*t prevent him. Who did T Henry 
seized him by the coat tail and dragged him backwards. — He who 
would leam the chinese language must possess a gieat memory. 
The Chinese hâve no alphabet of letters , but every character which 
they use in writing is a mark that stands for some idea or object. 
They are said to hâve seventy thousand of thèse written characters. 
To read and write ihem to perfection is the study of a whole life. 
Our ciphers, which we hâve derived from the Arabians are signifi- 
cant marks, precisely of the same nature with the chinese charac- 
ters. Each figure dénotes the number for which it stands. — Good 
moming, Bill. Good morning, gentlemen. A beautîful morning, 
isn*t it î Delightful. 1 am glad to see you up so early. The mornings 
are delightful in the country, and 1 was very glad to join your little 
flhooting party. There's a gun for you. Is itloaded? No, itisn't. 
You wiil load it yourself. I hope you will make good use of it this 
morning. You're a good shot, are you not 1 1 never aimed at any thing 
in my life , âo 1 can't say whether I am a good shot or not. What 
a noise those rooks are makingl They are rather noisy this 
moming. Shall I begin ? Yes , do. My gun isn't loaded yet. 
Fire away, I shall load in the meantime. Stand aside, 1 am going 
to fire. I hâve only shot one bird. Now Bill, your turn. Don't laugh. 
"Well ! what's the matter ? Won't the gun go off? It bas missed fire. 
That is very odd. I never knew one of my guns miss fire before. 
Why ! 1 don't see anything of the cap. You hâve forgotten tu put it 
on. So I hâve. I never thought of it. Well, you're a fine sportsman. 
Never mind, try again. Don't close both eyes when you fire. Bravo I 
You bave fired at ail events . I let it off. Well donc ! Hâve I killed 
anything? Not this time. You'll hit something next time perhaps. 
How it hurts one's shoulderl You'H get use to it in time. — 1 had 
intended to finish the letter before the bearer called, that he might 
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not be detained, but I was prevented doing so by company. — I had 
intended to write to him before my father told me to do so. — Popu- 
larity is not the mark I aim at, if it were, I would not write such 
poems. — He cast his eyes eastward, he was seized with wonder at 
ail he saw. — Will you join us at twelve? Why, I suppose 1 must. 
Prince Arthur bas arrived in Paris. He is the bearer of an autograph 
letter from the Emperor Alexander for the Eing. I bave brought a 
friend bome to dinner witb me. Where is he? Up stairs. Wbo is 
he? He is a very gentlemanly young man. 1 am sure you will think 
bim good-looking. I think you are joking with us. I am not 
joking at ail. — That letter is not properly folded. I never could 
teacb you to fold a letter. — He is a very superior person, and most 
certainly as much a gentleman as any in the Empire. — He was 
deliberating whether he had not a perfect right to pick a quarrel 
with tbe stranger for having looked athim full in the face. 



FORTY-THIRD LESSON. 

45e LEÇON. 



Au-dessus. 

Au-dessus de sa condition. 

Il est au dessus de cela. 

Il est incapable de mentir. 

Un capitaine est au dessus d'un 

lieutenant. 
Le soleil ne s'élève jaibais au 

dessus de leur horizon. 
Us demeurent (logent) au dessus 

de nous. 
Par dessus tout. 
L'observation plus haut. 
Il n'a pas plus de dix pieds de 

long. 

Pas plus de ; plus de. 

Il vécut là pendant plus de vingt 

ans. 
Il n'y a pas plus d'une demi-heure 

qu'il est parti. 

Au dessous. 

Les créatures au dessous de nous. 

Le soleil est au dessous de l'ho- 
rizon. 

Où voulez -vous écrire, en haut 
ou en bas? 



Above. 

Above his condition. 

He is above that. 

He is above telling a lie. 

A Captain is above a Lieutenant. 

The Sun never rises above their 

horizon. 
They live above us. 

Above ail things. 

The above observation. 

It is not above ten feet long. 

Not above, upwards of. 

He lived there for upwards of 

twenty years. 
He hasn t been above half an hour 

gone. 

Below. 

The créatures below us. 

The sun is below the horizon. 

Where will you write, abovç or 
below-stairs? 
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An-des8oui. an dessous. 
Elle ne fond pas à la surface su- 
périeure, mais en dessous. 
C'est au dessous de lui. 
C'est au dessous de sa dignité. 

il n'est pas juste que... 

Avoir droit a. 

Vous n'y ayez pas droit. 

Autour (eirculairement). 

Autour, alentour. 

Ses enfants se tenaient autour de 

lui. 
Les arbres autour de la maison. 

Tout autour de lui. 

Emplir, remplir. Vider. 
Bempli d*eau. 
Mon verre est vide. 

L'auberge était fermée. 
Ils ferment à dix heures. 

S'assurer (arrêter) des places. 

Être en sûreté contre. 

S'élever à la hauteur de... 

Regarder, examiner; considérer. 

Il examinait une carte. 

Un figuier. — Des figues. 

Le figuier indien est regardé 

comme un emblème de la déité. 
Il avait toujours été considéré 

comme une grande autorité en 

de telles afiletires* 

Un homme de bonne compagnie. 

La bonne compagnie. 

La mauvaise compagnie. 

Fréquenter la mauvaise compa- 
gnie. 

Pourquoi fréquentez^- vous ces 
gens? 

Parmi. 

Affaire, soin, commisération. 

Concerner, intéresser, regarder. 

Il dit que c'était leur affaire, mais 
pas la sienne. 

Que son premier soin soit de sa- 
voir ce qui est bien. 

Je n'ai jamais vu une si drôle de 
chose de ma vie. 

Tous ceux qui étaient alentour 
entendirent le pauvre individu 
avec commisération. 



Beneath, undemeath. 

It dœs not melt on the upper- 

surface, but undemeath. 
It is beneath him. 
It is beneath his dignity. 

It is notright ou fair that... 
To hâve a right to. 
Tou hâve no right to it. 

Round. 

Around (about). 

His chilaren stood round him. 

The trees about (around) the 

house. 
AU around (about) him. 

To fill. R. To empty. R. 
Filled with water. 
My glass is empty. 

The inn was shut up. 
They shut up at ten. 

To secure places. 

To be secured from, 

To raise to the height of... 

To look upon ; to look up to. 

He was looking upon a map. 

A fig-tree— Figs. 

The Indian fig-tree is looked upon 

as an emblem of the Deity. 
He had always been looked up to 

as a high authority in such 

matters. 

A man of fashion. 
Good Company. 
Bad Company. 
To keep Dad company. 

Why do you mix among thoae 

people 7 
Among, amongst. 

Goncem. 

To concern. 

He said it was their concern, but 

not his. 
Let his first concern be to know 

what is good. 
I never aaw such a rum concern 

in ail my life. 
Every one who stood about heard 
"^ the poor fellow with concern. 
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Êtes-Yous intéressé dans cette 

affaire? 
Pour ce qui me concerne (regarde). 
Autant que je puis juger. 
Il en était tout affecté (affligé). 

Prendre, occuper. 

Ça prendra toute la page. 

Dépasser. To exceed. R. 
Avertir. To warn. R. 
Étendre. To spread (spread, 

spread). 
Priver. To deprive. R. 

Une glissoire, glissant. 
Une paire de patins. 

Une garniture de rubans, de bou- 
tons. 
Un tas de coquins (fripons). 

Faire (de la) place. 

Faites-lui de la place. 

Il n'y a pas assez de place. 

Faites comme chez vous. 

Ne vous gênez pas (mettez-vous 
à votre aise). 

Surprendre, étonner. 

Surprenant, surprise. 

Il y en avait d'une grandeur sur- 
prenante. 

Dix pouces de circonférence. 
En ligne droite. 
La basse classe. 
La classe élevée. 

Chasser à cheval. 

La chasse à cheval (au courre). 

Une partie de 4{hasse à cheval. 

Vous oaez me dire cela en face, 
Otez-vous de mon chemin. 
Vous me gênez, monsieur. 

De temps en temps. 
Le tronc d'un arbre. 
Un esprit, un revenant. 
A l'ombre (ombrage).— Ombragé. 
L'ombre d'une personne, d'un 
arbre. 

Le ruisseau The gutter. 

(d'une rue). 

Un sachet. A. satchel. 

Une planche. A board. 

Des groseilles. Gooseberries. 

GtoBeilles ( à Gurrants. 

grappes). 



Are you concemed in that busi- 
ness ? 
As far as I am concemed. 
So far as I am able to judge. 
He was quite concemed at it. 

To takeup. 

It'll take up the whole page. 

Cacher. To conceal. R. 

Patiner. To skait. R. 

Glisser. To slide. R. 

Glisser (involon- To slip. R. 
tairement). 

A slide, slipçery. 
A pair of skaits. 

A set of ribbons, of button». 

A set of rogues. 

To make room. 
Make room for him. 
There is not room enough. 
Make yourself at home. 
Make yourself comfortable. 

To amaze. R. 
Amazing, amazem^it. 
Some of them v^rere of amazing 
size. 

Ten inches in circumference. 
In a straight Une. 
Thelowerorder (thelowerorders). 
The upper classes. 

To hunt. R. 

Hunti&g. 

A hunting party. 

You dare say this to my face. 
Getoutofmy way. 
You are in my way, Sir. 

Now and then. 

The trunk of a tree. 

A spirit, a ghosi. 

In the shade— Shady. 

The shadow of a person, of t tree. 

Siècle. Century. 

Renommée. Renown. 

Une loge ( de A box. 

théâtre). 

Le parterre. The pit. 

lie possesseur. The owner. 
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Une grappe de raisin. A bunch of grapes. 

Camper. To encamp. R. 

Entrer, sortir (vite). To pop in, to pop ou t. R. 

11 passait de temps en temps sa He now and then popped his 

tête par la fenêtre. head out of the window. 

Être en avant, avoir de l'avance. To be ahead. 

D'avance, à l'avance. Beforehand, in advance. 

Comme on demandait à Thaïes. Thaïes (on) being asked. 

Plus d'un fut tué. More than one were killed. 

Un boutiquier. Ashopkeeper. Un pèlerinage. A pilgrimage. 

Un piédestal, A pedestal. Un grain. A berry. 

Une remarque. A remark. Des cendres. Ashes. 

Un gril (petit poêle à barreaux). A grate. 

Un gril (pour griller). A grid iron. 

Maladroit, maladroitement. Awkward, awkwardly. 

Tandis que (au lieu que). Whereas. 

"Where did you îearn to smoke? At school. You don*t mean to say 
that the children learnt to smoke at school. Yes, I do. When we 
went to school we used to carry in our satchels with our books a 
pipe of tobacco. Were the parents av^are of that? Of course they 
were. My mother took care to fill my pipe every morning. Could you 
smoke when youliked ?" No, not when we liked. At a certain hour 
every one laid aside his book and lit his pipe. Did the master 
smoke tooî Yes, and he showed us how to hold our pipes. Pretty 
school itwas I — I am going to travel, I am tired of this place. 
Will you leave England? Yes, l'il go on the Continent. What coun- 
try do you advise me to go to ? As I know you to be a romantic 
fellow, I advise you to go to theEast. There you will Iearn what a 
dirty set of lazy rogues Orientais are. — Some how or other I can't 
sleep in this room. No wonder you can't. You shouldn't hâve taken 
rooms in a house that bas been shut up for years and years before. 
I liked the situation. l'il make the other room my bed-room and 
this my sitting-room. if 1 were you, I should be afraid of ghosts. — 
The Hindoos are particularly fond of the fig-tree. They look upon 
it as an emblem of the Deity. Some of thèse trees are of amazing 
size. It is saidthat seven thousand persons find ample room to re- 
pose under its shade. The English gentlemen, on their hunting 
and shooting parties, used to spendweeks toge ther under this de- 
lightful pavillon. The Indian armies generally encamp around it. — 
Give me a sheet of paper, please, I am goingto writeto my father. 
W^ill this paper do ? Very nicely. Will one sheet do ? I think so. 
Do you want any thing else? Bring me a glass of brandy and water, 
I want a stimulant. The bottle is empty. — Dear me ! It is raining. 
Rain is very much wanted now. Yes, but how am I to go back ? I 
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hâve kept the coach on purpose for you to go back in. Hâve you, 
indeed î What agood fcllow you are. The coach is at the door, you 
hadbetter get in.You'd better take a glass of wine beforeyou go. No, 
thankyou. Youmean yes,I think. Td rather not, thank you.Let us be 
off. Hâve the goodness to step in. Won't you come with us, "William? 
How can you ask me, you know very well your uncle wouldn't be 
pleased at my going to his house. Now, are you going to get in ? 
Stop, let me get in first. — Come along with me. Fil take you spme- 
where where you will see something that'll give you a great deal 
of pleasure. Will you take my arm ? You're very kind, 1 won't de- 
prive you of it, besides I hâve rather a way of putting my hands 
in my pockets, if it is ail the same to you. What an odd young 
man you are ! You're always joking. Tell me something about the 
coflfee-tree. Thecoffee-tree rises to the height of seven or eight feet, 
with atrunk from tento flfteen inches in circumference. The fruit 
is usually gathered in May, which is donc by shaking the tree, the 
berries falling on cloths spread underneath to receivo them. Hâve 
you seen any beavers in your travels? Many of them, and I can tell 
you they are deserving of our notice. Their houses are divided 
inio three stories, raised oae above another. The lower one is gene- 
rally filled with water, the other two are raised above it. The houses 
havô each one opening, which i s under the water and always below 
the thickness of the ice, by which means they are secured from the 
effects of frost.— Well! Henry, how do you like school ? Pretty well. 
Hâve you got a good deal of play ? No, we hâve got only an hour 
after dinner and an hour before supper. That is very little indeed. 
I wish I were a schoolboy . You would notbe so old as you are if you 
were.— Let us go to the Opéra. Very well, let us go, butwe've got no 
box, and I hâte the pit.Hold your longue, come along with me. Fil find 
a box. Hère is one empty, pop in and make yourself at home. But 
suppose the owner should come. He won't come now. Besides if he 
do, it's only a mistake. As a gentleman he must ask us to stay. 
But as gentlemen we hâve no business hère. Never mind that.— The 
eye perceives only the objects that are before it ; whereas the ear 
warns us of transactions that pass above us, behind us, aud ail 
about us. — lu Pékin most of the streets are built in a straight 
line. The shops where silks and porcelain are sold generally take 
up the whole street. Each shopkeeper places before his shop on a 
small kind of pedestal a board, on which are written in large cha- 
raoters the names of the goods he sells. The houses are very low, most 
of them having only a ground-floor, and none exceeding one story 
above it. You were a long time in Pékin, were you not? About eight 
years. In the Sast travelling is looked upon as a r^ligious duty. A 
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man who has made three pilgdmages to Mecca, is looked upon 
with great révérence. — You skait of course ? I am rather out of 
practice. IVe got no skaits. TU lend you a pair. You'll soon get in 
the way of ekaiting. Do you slide? 1 used to do so on the gutters 
when I was a boy like you. Try it now. I haren't done such a thing 
thèse flfteen years, Never mind, l'il keep you company, corne along. 
How slippery itis! Ifs often the case upon ice. Nowthen, off with 
you. Show me how to do it. It's a capital exercise, isn't it? It's a 
good long slide. — Hunting was the principal occupation sotne 
centuries after the déluge. The great heroism of those times con- 
sisted in destroying the wild beasts. Hence Nimrod obtained 
immortal renown, — Who are you? I am a spirit. Whai 
do you want hère? You say this to my face. How dare you look 
me in the face? This apartment is minô, leave it to me. Well, 
ni give it up, but, before I do so, I should like to ask you one 
question, if you will allow me. Well, say on. It seems to me very 
strange that ghosts should always return exactly to the very 
place where they hâve been most misérable. That'ô very true. 
Your remark is vetyjust. 1 never thought of that before. You're 
very right. It never struck me till now. We might be much more 
comfortable elsewhere. I must say that we must be a setof dull 
fellows. I can't imagine how we can hâve been so stupid. With 
thèse words the spirit disappeared, and I was lefb in possession of 
the apartment. — Did Henry share the cake with you? No, he didn't. 
It is to be divided between you two. It is not right that he should 
hâve it ail. He has got no right to it. Go and ask him for your 
share (pfeirt), you've got a right to the half. — Where are ourfrieuds? 
They are a head. How much are they a head ? Not above three 
quarters of an hour. The walk is not above five miles long. YoU 
can walk it in less than an hour and a half. -^ A man of fashion 
expresses his respect without concern, whereas a man who is not 
used to keep good company expresses it awkwardly. — Thaïes on 
being asked whether a man could conceal his actions from the 
Deity, answered : How should that be possible, since he cannot 
conceal from him even his thoughts. — If we look upon a map of 
the wôrld, we shall flnd that the waters occupy three times more 
space than the land. — The lower orders hâve never been properly 
considered. I believe the English upper classes are the idlest 
people in the world. John has offended me. l'Il write to him. A 
letter will do, I think. A letter is a bad way of going to work. 
Face to face, that's my way. I don't like this way of doing business. 
— Whether one person or more than one were concerned in the 
business, doe9. not yet appear. Th,e t^o gentlemen being fortunate 
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enottgh to secure plaoes on the outside of a coach, arrived in Lon* 
doo on that same afternoon. — As far as I am concerned I like this 
place. — So far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. — 
Your pièce of lead is melting. Look how it is running down among 
the ashes below the grate. — He inade what haste he could to the 
seaport to secuve his passage. 



FORTY-FiOURTH LESSON. 



440 LEÇON. 



L'Europe, les Européens. 
L'Asie, les Asiatiques. 
L'Afrique, les Africains. 
L'Amérique» les Américains. 
L'Australie, les Australiens. 
L'Espagne, les Espagnols. 
L'Italie, les Italiens. 
La Grèce, les Grecs. 
La Bavière, les Bavarois. 
La Phénicie, les Phéniciens. 
Par toute l'Espagne. 
Il a parcouru toute l'Europe. 

Être dans l'aisance , dans une 
bonne position. 

Il s'était trouvé dans une meil- 
leure position. 

Une personne vit très-bien ici 
avec deux mille francs par an. 

La vie est à bon marché* 
Fait-il cher vivre à Londres? 

Il fait bien cher vivre à Paris. 

Les marchandises à expédier de- 
main. 

Les soldats qui furent envojés 
ici de Calcutta. 

On savait qu'il avait payé de 
nombreuses dettes. 

Le livre tomba de la table^ 

La fièvre typhoïde a emporté plu- 
sieurs médecins. 

Voulez-vous m'exempter de pren- 
dre ma leçon aujourd'hui 7 

Vous m'excuserez jusqu'à de- 
main. 

Remettre. 



Europe, the Europeans. 
Asia, the Asiaties. 
Africa, the Africans. 
America^ the American s. 
Australia, the Australians. 
Spain, the Spaniards. 
Italy, the Italians. 
Greece, the Greeks. 
Bavaria, the Bavarians. 
Phenicia, the Phenicians. 
Throughout (ou ail over) Spain. 
He has travelled ail over Europe 

To be well off. 

He had been better off. 

A person is very well off hère with 
eighty pounds a year. 

Livinff is che^. 

Is it cheap living (is living cheap) 

in London ? 
Living is very dear in Paris. 

The goods to be sent off to-mor- 

row. 
The soldiers who were sent off 

to this place from Calcutta. 
He was known to hâve paid off 

a number of debts. 
The book fell off the table. 
The typhus fever has carried off 

several médical men. 

Will you let me off taking my 

lesson to-day T 
You will let me off until to mor- 

row. 
Toprtttoff. 
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J'ai un rendez- vous avec Henri. I hâve an appointment with 

Henry. 

Can't you put it off. 

Consister. To con8ist(of). R. 
To realize. R. Essuyer, To wipe. R. 

To transmit. R. Emigrer . To emigrate. R. 

To introduce.R. S'établir (1). Tosettle (down)R. 



Ne pouvez-vous pas le remettre? 

Débarquer. To land (at) ,R, 

Réaliser. 

Transmettre. 

Introduire. 



Ignorer. 

Homère n'ignorait pas l'art d'é- 
crire. 

Faire rougir, faire honte, désho* 

norer. 
Il ferait rougir le diable. 
Il fera rougir (déshonorera) son 

père. 
Passer. 
Je l'ai vu passer. 

Entrer (sans être attendu). 

Il entra au moment du dîner. 

J'entrerai en passant. 

Ecrire un mot. 

Si vous ne pouvez venir, écrivez 

un mot. 
Impliquer. To imply. R. 

Augmenter (s'). To increase. R. 
Allonger (s'). To lengthen. R. 
Avancer en âge 
Le déclin du jour, 
La racine de tous les maux. 

Le pouce de sa main gauche. 
Douze j^uces font un çied. 
Trois pieds font un mètre. 
Trois milles font une lieue. 
Deux fois deux font quatre. 
Trois fois trois font neuf. 
Deux pintes font un litre. 
Une douzaine, deux douzaines. 
Par douzaines. 
Il y en avait des milliers. 
Il y en avait des centaines. 
Sa figure, ses traits. 

Une forme humaine. 
Par terre, par iner. 
Supporter, souffrir. 
Le toit est supporté par des pi- 
liers. 
Je ne puis supporter cet individu. 



To be ignorant of. 
Homer was not ignorant of the 
art of writing. 

To shame, to bring to shame. 

He would shame the dcvil. 

He will bring his father to shame. 

To pass, to go by. 

I saw him go by (pass) . 

To drop in. R. 

He dropped in at dinner- time. 

ril look in as I go by. 

To drop a line. 

If you can't come, drop a line. 

Le buisson. The bush. 

Un panier. A basket. 

Orgue (organe). Organ. 
To advance in years. 
The close of day. 
The root of ail evil. 

The thumh of his left hand. 
Twelve inches make one foot. 
Three feet make one yard. 
Three miles make one league. 
Twice two are four. 
Three times three are nine. 
Two pints make one quart. 
Onedozen, two dozen. 
By dozens. 

There were thousands of them. 
There were hundreds of them. 
His face (countenance), his fea- 

tures. 
A human figure. 
By land, by sea. 
To support, to bear. 
The roof is supported by pillars. 

l can't bear that fellow ( indivi- 
du al). 



(1) Dans le sens de fixer sa résidence dans un Ueu. 
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Vous me traitez fort mal, je ne le 
souffrirai plus. 

Devenir, tourner, sortir, chasser. 
Il est devenu charmant garçon. 
Ce jeune homme tournera mal. 

L'affaire a mieux réussi que je ne 

m*y attendais. 
Quelle tournure ça prend-il ? 
Quel en a été le résultat ? 
Les soldats avaient à sortir tous 

les matins. 
On le mit à la porte. 

Jouer d'un instrument. 

Elle touche très-bien du piano. 

11 joue admirablement de la flûte. 

Avoir occasion. 

Si vous avez occasion d'aller par 

là. 
Vous n'avez pas besoin de le 

faire. 
Il n'avait qu'à ne pas écrire une 

telle lettre. 

11 n'a pas besoin d'attendre. j 

Défendre. 

Je vous défends d'aller là. 

Vous n'avez qu'v faire. 

Qu'aviez-vous clone à faire dans 
cette cuisine ? 

Seulement ceux qui n'avaient pas 
besoin de travailler pouvaient 
laisser croître (pousser) leurs 
ongles à cette longueur. 

De l'agilité à grimper sur des 
arbres. 

C'était un excellent moyen. 

Je m'en suis bien trouvé. 

Être bien avec quelqu'un. 

Ma sœur et elle étaient très-bien 

ensemble. 
Mon maître et lui ne sont pas 

amis. 
Il l'a appelé voleur. 
Vrai, il a fait cela T 
De droite à gauche. 

Rester levé, rester couché. 
Vous resterez levé jusqu'à ce que 
je revienne. 



You'use me very ill, Fil bear ît 
no longer. 

To turn out. R. 

He has turned out a nice boy. 

That young man will turn out 

badfy. 
The thmg has turned out better 

thani expected. 
How does it turn out? 
How did it turn out ? 
The soldiers had to turn out 

every morning. 
He was turned out (of doors). 

To play upon (on) an instrument. 
She plays the piano beautifully. 
He plays the flûte remarkably 

well. 
To hâve occasion. 
If you hâve occasion to go that 

way. 
You hâve no occasion to do it. 

He had uo occasion to write such 

a letter. 
He has no occasion to wait. 
There is no occasion for him to 

wait. 
To forbid, forbade, forbidden. 
I forbid you to go there. 
You hâve no business there. 
What business had you in that 

kitchen ? 
Only such as had no occasion to 

work could suffer their nails to 

grow to that length. ^ 

Agility in climbing trees. 

It was a capital plan. 
I found it a good plan. 

To be on good terms with some 

one. 
My sister and she were on good 

terms. 
My master and he are not friendly 

(on friendly terms). 
He called him a thief. 
Did he though ? 
From the righl to the left. 

To sit up, to lie in bed. 
You will sit up till I return. 
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Il resta levé toute la nuit avec He sat up ail night with his son. 

son fils. 
Il resta couché toute la journée. He lay in bed ail day. 

Les poumons. The lungs. Un petit enfant. Âbaby. 

Pulmonique. Consumptive. Etrange. Strange. 

Respectif. Respective. Affreux. Awfut. 

Séparé. Separate. Horrible. Horrid. 

Antérieur. Pnor. Faible. Weak. 

Acajou. Mahogany. 

Septentrional, méridional. Northern, Southern. 

Le chemin de fer de Test et de The Easlern and Western Rail- 

l'ouest. ways. 

L'Irlande, unirlandais, Irlandais. Ireland, an Irishman, Irish. 

Faire des dettes. To cet into debt. 

Une figure douce. Amildcountenance(mildfeatures) 

Vous sortez par cette chaleur? You go out in this not weather? 

A letter from my brother. Hewrites thathèis comingdown to us. 
He landed at Liverpool on Monday week. He has been absent a 
longtime, hasn*t he? Yes, he has been travelling forscveral years. 
He has visited France, Spain, Italy and Germany, He has made 
five voyages by sea, and at last has settled down in Australia. where 
he expects to realize a handsome fortune. How long has he been 
settled there ? He does not say. What has brought him over ? I 
don*tknow. Business, I suppose. Will he stay a longtime in England? 
1 don't think he will, he talks of returning soon to Botany Bay. To 
Botany Bay I What a horrid place ! — There are many who believe 
that writing was not known inGreece inthe timeof Homer, and that 
his poems were transmitted to the foUowing âge by memory alone. 
What's your opinion about it? I can't provelhatHomer was acquaint- 
ed with the art of writing ; but we know that writing was known 
long before his time by the Assyrians, the Syrians and other people 
of Asia. We know also that inscriptions in the Greek language hâve 
been discovered which were prior to the time of Homer. Homer 
was a great traveller ; may we not therefore conclude that he was 
not ignorant of writing as then known among the ancien ts. Because 
Homer himself says nothing of writing, are we to coucluie that 
he was ignorant of it? — Will you dine with me to day? 
I cannot promise, my dear Sir, TU look in in the eveningat ail 
events. I shall expect you at six. Fil come, if 1 can, however don't 
wait for me. If I can come 111 be hère at six precisely. — What 
hâve you donc? I hâve made a fool of myself. That is very na- 
tural, but how ? I am ashamed to tell you. What a goose you 
are I Much obliged to you for your good opinion. My opinion of 
you is that if you never did a foolish thing, you never said 
a wise one. — I know a very nice girl. What's her name? What 
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is yours ? Fanny. So i8 hers. What do you meant I mean thai 
you are a nice-Iooking girl. You must not talk to me in that way. 
You doD't mean it, Don*t 1 1 You are the nicest girl in the country. 
— Cadmus who was a king of Phenicia settled in Greeee, built 
Thebes, and also introduced the art of letters there, and it is a 
curious fact that the Greek character is nothing more than the 
Pbenician turned from the right to the left. Whence we mu8t 
conclude that writing existed among the Phenicians before it wa8 
known by the Greeks.— Henry is very duU hère. Send him to school. 
A school would behis death. If he get better, when he cornes to be a 
little stronger I will send him to school, but I am afraid we shan*t 
haye him long among us. Anybody that looks in his face may see 
that he is consumptive. Does he coughîVery much. It is awfal 
tohearhim. 1 am afraid his lungs are attacked. Perhaps not, heis 
young. — • An Irishman being asked if he could play the ûddle, 
replied, he had no doubt he could, but he couldn't exactly say for 
certain, because he had never tried. A man never knows what he 
can do ti!l he tries. This is an old story, and it is not the worse for 
being true. — Thomas has retumed from Otaheitee. Hâve you seen 
him? Yes, 1 dined with him yesterday. How did he like the 
Otaheitans ? He liked them well enough. He praises them fbr their 
good nature and hospitality. They haye mild features and a pleasant 
countenance. They are about the ordinary size of Ëuropeans. Their 
skin is of a pale mahogany brown, they haye âne black hair and 
eyes. Long nails on the fingers are a mark of distinction among 
them, as among the Chinese, for they imply that such persons oniy 
as haye no occasion to work could suffer them to grow to that 
length. He says that nothing can exceed their agility in swimming 
and climbing trees. Haye they got houses to liye in ? They haye, 
but as the climate is one of the hottest in the world, their houses 
hâve seldoiu any walls, but consist only of a roof supported by a 
few pillars. They live on fish, pork and fruit. He does not lika the 
way Ihey take their meals. They eat separate from each other. Two 
brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wife, parents and 
children, hâve ail their respective basket. They place themselves at 
the distance of two or three yards from each other, they turn their 
backs and take their meal in profound silence. — Claret may be 
drunk and will be found good in France, in Engiand, Northern Ger- 
many; Russia and America, elsewhere it is détestable. Béer is good 
in Engiand, Bavaria and throughout Germany and in America, 
everywhere else it should be avoided. What do you advise me to 
drinkin Bpain? You may find there some very good wine, certainly, 
but I found it a very good plan to drink brandy and water throughout 
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Spain.*— How are y ou? 1 am pretty well. I hope you are the aame. 
Are you stopping in this house? I am. So am I. I should liketo 
knowyou. I like your appearance. WellI That is very strange, I 
like yours so much that I wanted to speak to you from the very 
first moment I saw you. Did you though? Upon my word. Now 
îsn't that curions T Very odd indced. — AH beings areuseful to one 
another. Let us learn hence our mutual duties. The strong should 
assist the weak, the learned should instruet the ignorant, we 
should love our neighbour as ourselves. — 1 hâve half made up 
my mind to cmigrate. I think I should enjoy a bush life very 
much. It's ail very well to talk of goiDg up the bush when you are 
sltting comfortably in an armchair, but it's not so pleasantinreality. 
My cousin Arthur is very happy there. We hâve just received a letter 
from him. He says that a man with a thousand pounds is well off 
there, for he can get twenty per cent for his money, and living is 
very cheap. — You hâve drawn one or two extra bills on your agent. 
1 hope you are not becoming extravagant. Money is the root of ail 
evil. Hâve as little to do with it as you can. A glass of wine a day 
is three dozen bottles a year. I wish I had never got into debt in 
my youth. — Are you going to the Dixson's this evening? Yes, and 
you? I shall drop in late. "William will be there. He has turned 
oui a wonderful young man. He dresses very well. So he ought, 
for his grandfather was a tailor. He is always talking of horses> and 
ail he knows about them would shame a baby. My brother and he 
are not on -good terras. He and his eldest brother are best off. — 
When the former part of our life has been nothing but vanity, the 
latter end of it can be nothing but vexation. Melancholy increases 
as we advance in years like shadows lengthening to^rards the close 
of day. Hence it is that men are continually complaining that the 
times are altered for the worse. The change is not in the times but 
in them. — 1 am going oflf. Tell me where you are going, When 
I hâve told you, perhaps you will know as little as you did before. 
Good bye. I wonder where Bill is going. I saw him go by, he was 
walking up the street with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, 
whistling melodiously. — Out of three hundred soldiers who were 
sent off to this place from Bombay, twenty died on the road. The 
typhus fever continues its ravages and has latelycarried off several 
médical men. —I would hâve sent off the letter had I known whom 
to send it to. — 1 am afraid I shall be obliged to forbid him the 
house, his behaviour is shameful. — He struck such a violent blow 
that his spectacles fell off his nose. He picked them up, wiped them 
and put them on again, and cried out: « I won't leave off knocking till 
you open the door. » I hâve an appointment witli Mr. Blot which I 
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eannot put off. — Corne along, vre are going to take a walk. A walk 
in this hot weather! Never mind the hot weather. Ifyou will let 
me off going out this hot weather and sit down quielly, and far 
enough off from the smoke of my cigar, 1 will tell you my adventure 
You'll tell me tbat going along. Let us be off. Really, I would 
rather not go. Pray, excuse me. Well, we'll go without you. — I 
sat up in the kitchen in case Robert should ring. I heard the bell 
of his room, I went up immediately. 1 found him sitting up. When 
he saw me, he told me to fetch the doctor who lived in the house 
opposite. 1 went over to his house and told the doctor to corne over 
to Mr. Robert directly , which he did. He administered the patient 
something which sent him to sleep. Shortly after this I heard 
that he was dead. I was so ill that I could not sit up at ail. I was 
obliged to keep my bed. —James lay late in bed yesterday, and this 
morning helies still later. 



FORTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

4S« LEÇON. 



La réunion était nombreuse. 
La compagnie était nombreuse. 
La nation est puissante. 
La corporation dTork consiste 

en... 
Le parlement anglais se compose 

de... 
La foule était si grande. 
On a vu la flotte. 
Toute la flotte est arrivée. 
On rassembla une armée de dix 

mille hommes. 
Le conseil n'était pas unanime^ 

et il se sépara. 

S'informer, demander. 

11 s'informa de votre santé. 

En êtes-vous bien sûr, demanda 

l'homme? 
S'est-il informé de son cousin ? 
11 demanda le chemin pour aller 

à Passy. 
S'informer près de quelqu'un. 



The meeting was large. 

The Company was numerous. 

The nation is powerful. 

The corporation of York consits 

of... 
The British Parliament is corn- 

posed of... 
The crowd was so great. 
The fleet was seen. 
The fleet are (i) ail arrived. 
An army of ten thousand men 

were assembled. 
The council were not unanimous, 

and they separated. 

Toinquire (after, about]. R. 
He inquired after your nealth. 
Are you quite sure of it, inquired 

the man? 
Did he inquire after his cousin ? 
He inquired his way to Passy. 

To inquire from some one. 



(1) Après un substantif collectif le verbe se met au pluriel quand il y a idée de plu- 
ralité, de nombre: il se met au singulier quand il y a idée d'unité, d'un tout. 
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Il dtmandâ k mb miaistrt si on He i»quired 
itT»i^ r»9u dei apuyelles. 

des 



Prendre des informations , 
renseignements. 

ReeeToir des renseignements (in- 
formations). 

Exiger, demander, avoir besoin, 
falloir. 

Il faut dç l'amusement k la jeu- 
nesse. 

La candeur exige que nous ne 
orojions pas. . . 

Ça demande de l'assiduité. 

Il fallut de l'assiduité .. 

On n'avait plus besoin de lui. 

Hjfi n'ai plus oesoin de vos services . 

Demander ,prier. 
Sur ma demande. 

Il me prie de vous informer. 

Sur la demande de votre père. 

La somme nécessaire. 

Je suis à votre service. 

Par ses ordres. 

La demande devint un ordre. 

• 

Quant à. 

Quant à moi. — Quant à cela. 

Donner, allouer. 

Mon père me donne 125 francs par 

mois. 
Ce qu'il reçoit par mois. 
Résister i la tentation. 
$n garderie secret. 
Avoir la réputation d'être. 
Passer pour. 
Acquitter une dette. 

Se mettre dans la tête. 

Il se mit dans la tête d'y aller 

tous les jours. 
Disperser (se) . To disperse. E. 
Ne pas croire. To disoelieve. E. 
Déshonorer. To disgrâce. E. 
S'associer. To associate. R. 



whether 
received 
To make inquiries. 



from his minister 
any news bad bee» 



Traverser. 
Se vanter. 
Déclarer^ 
Blesser. 



To eroas. E» 
To boast. E. 
To déclare. E- 



To receive informations. 

To require. B. 

Youth requires amusements. 

Candour requires that we should 

not believe... 
It requires assiduity. 
Some assiduity was required. 
He was no longer required. 
I don't require your services anj 

longer. 

To request. E. 
At my request. 

iHe requests me to inform you. 
I am requested by him to inform 
you. 
At the request (désire) of your 

father. 
The requisite amount of money. 
I am at your service. 
By his orders. 
The request became a eommand 

As for — As to. 

As for me. — As to that. 

To allow. E. 

My father allows me lîve pounds 

a month. 
His monthly allow an ce. 
To withstand temptation . 
To keep it a secret. 

I To bear the character of being. 

To discharge a debt. 

To take it into one's head. 

He took it into his head to go 

there every day. 
Communiquer. To communi- 

cate. E. 
Mapier. To handle. E. 

Effrayer. To frighten. R. 

Piller. To plunder. R. 

Emprunter. To borrow. E. 

Armer. To arm. E. 

To wound* E. 
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J'approuve son ehoix. 

Il approuva ma prudenee. 

Je n approuve pas ce que vous 

faites . 
Être approuvé. 

J'ai reçu son approbation. 
Vous a-t-il approuvé ? 

Sauter, sortir. 

Il sauta dessus 

Mahomet sortfiit de la tribu de... 

Ils semblaient sortir de terre. 

• Reconnaître, faire une reconnais- 
sance. 
Se glorifier, se faire gloire de... 

Jusqu'à. 

Armé jusqu'aux dents. 
Remplissez le verre jwqu'au bord. 
Jusqu'au haut de la montagne. 
Jusqu'à ce moment-là. 

Il avait de l'eau jusqu'auj; ge- 
lïoux. 

Nous étions arrivés jusqu'à la 
pierre sur laquelle il était assis. 

Un banc de sable. 

Les rives, les bords d'une rivière. 

Le rivage de la mer. 

Il fut fait {prisonnier. 

11 les fit prisonniers. 

Conduire, commander. 

Les rebelles sont commandés 

par. . . 
Condyiire une attaque. 
Le chef. 
Je suis porté à croire. 

Être, aller pour affaires. 
Il y alla pour affaires. 

Manquer (faillir). 
Le livre ne manqua pas de l'inté- 
resser. 
11 ne peut manquer de réussir. 
Manquer à une promesse. 
Une proposition de mariage ^ 

Être fini, terminé. 
Mettre fin à. 



I approve of his ahoiee. 

He approved my prudenee. 

I don't approve of what you do. 



To be appjroved, to meet with 
approbation, 

I hâve met will his approbation. 

Did you meet with his approba- 
tion? 

To spring, sprang (sprung), 

sprung. 
He sprung at it (upon it). 
Mahomet sprung from the tribe 

of.. 
They seemed to spring out of the 

groûnd. 

To reconnoitre. R. 

To glory in. R. 

To — Upto. 

Armed to the tecth. 

Fi 11 the glass up to the top, 

Up to the top of the mountain. 

Up to that moment. 

The water was up to his knees. 

He stood up to his knees in tbe 

water. 
We had got up to the stone upon 

which he was sitting. 

A bank of sand. 

The banks of a river. 

The sea-shore. 

He was made a prisoner. 

He made them prisoners. 

To lead (on), led, led. 
Tke rebels are led on by. . . 

To lead an attack. 
The chief, the leader. 
I am led to believe. 

To be, to go on business. 
He went there on business. 

To fail. R. 

The book did not fail to interest 

him. 
He cannot fail to succeed. 
To fail in 4 promise. 
A proposai of marriage. 

To be at an end. 
To put an end to. 
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La guerre est terminée. 
Il mit fin à la guerre civile. 
Les troupes mirent fin au brigan- 
dage. 

Court de taille. 

Elle a la taille courte. 

A cet effet. 

Soudain, soudainement. 

Tout à coup. 

Dans une heure, d'ici à une heure. 

Dans (d'ici à) cinq ans. 

Bien avant, sous (avant) peu. 

Toute Tannée. 

Les arbres sont verts toute l'an- 
née. 

Rien encore, rien jusqu'à présent. 

Ils n'ont encore pu finir que deux 
des écoles. 

En fait de beauté. 

Aller, naarcher, avancer, faire des 

progrès. 
Ca avance. 

Comment son commerce va-t-il? 
La mère et l'enfant se portent 

bien. 
Ça marche assez bien maintenant. 
Fait-il des progrès dans l'anglais? 
Il paraissait aller mieux. 

Se passer. 

Il entra dans la chambre tandis 

que ceci se passait. 
Pouvez- vous voir ce qui se passe ? 

Manger dans une assiette. 
Boire à la bouteille. 



Le sel. 

Un misérable. 
Un forçat. 
Un malheur. 
Une colonie. 
Un discours. 



The soil. 
A wretch. 
A convict. 
A misfortune. 
A coloiîy. 
A speech. 



Des blés de toutes espèces. 

Toute espèce de blé. 

Uu climat sain. 

De la nourriture saine. 

Célèbre. —Divers. — Coûteux. 

Candidement. — En partie. 



The war is at an end (ou over). 
He put an end to civil war. . 
Brigandage was put an end to by 
the troops. 

Short in the waist. 
She is short- waisted. 
For this purpose. 
Sudden, suddenly. 
Ail of a sudden. 

In an hour's time. 

In five years' time. 

Long before — Before long. 

AU the year round. 

The trees are green the whole 

year round. 
Nothing as yet. 
As yet they hâve been able to 

finish but two of the schools. 
In the way of beauty. 

To get on. 

It is ^etting on. 

How is his business getting on? 

The mother and child are getting 

on well. 
It is getting on pretty well now. 
Is he getting on with the English? 
He appeared to be getting better. 

To go on, to go forward. 

He entered the room while this 
was going on. 

Can you see what is going for- 
ward. 

To eat out of a plate 

To drink out of the bottle. 



Des sauvages. 
Les indigènes. 
Des pâturages. 
De l'ivoire. 
Le poignet. 
Une armoire. 



Savages. 
The natives. 
Pastures. 
Ivory. 
The wrist. 
A press. 



Corn of ail sorts. 
AU sort of corn. 
A healthy climate. 
Wholesome food. 
Celebrated. — Varions. — Expen- 
sive. 
Candidly. — Partly. 



How very thoughtful you look! What is the matter? I hâve been 
buyinga gold watch and chain. Hâve you paid for it? Of course 
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not, and I was wondering whether they will everbe paid for, and if 
so, in how many years time. You are a pretty fellow to go and buy 
a gold watch and chain witbout a half penny in your pocket. I had 
two pence, and I bave got tbem still. I wonder bow long you will 
keep tbem. Tbey are of no use in my pocket , I may as well buy a 
cigar witb tbem. Do you smoke? Of course I do. Wbat a sbocking 
habit ! Not more so than taking snuff as you do. Yes, it is. How 
do youmake tbatout? Smoking spoils tbe teetb. As to tbat, snuff^ 
ing spoils tbe nose. One is no worse tban the other. Smoking is 
more expensive. Wbat does it signify T Isn*t money to be spent T Yes, 
in a proper way. Don't 1 spend mine in a proper way ? No , you 
don't, and you spend it faster tban you get it. How can I? By 
borrowing and getting into debt. You are already indebted to various 
persons. You ought to be satisfied witb wbat your fatber allows 
you. The last money I got from him, I spent it in a proper way. 
Once in tbe way (une fois par hasard) you may baye spent it in a 
proper manner. Suppose I promised you to be reasonabie and eco- 
nomical, would you lend me any money? If you promised meeyer so 
much I would not believe you. You hâve no right to disbelieve me, 
I hayenever failed in my promise. I will not expose you to it, for 
I can hardly believe you could withstand temptation. Yes, I could 
if I made up my mind to it. I wish you did. Well, I think 1 will, 
but that requires reflexion. There is a beginning in ail tbings. As 
I grow older VU grow wiser, I suppose ; and yet I am not sure of 
that eitber, there are old fellows not a bit better than I am. How- 
eyer let us hope for tbe best. — He called me aside to inquire after 
my daughter. Upon my informing him tbat my inquiries were un- 
successful^ he seemed greatly surprised. He then asked if I had 
communicated his misfortune to Mr. Robert. Upon my replying tbat 
I had not as yet, he greatly approved my prudence . He desired me 
by ail means to keep it a secret. — Tbe Chinese don't make use of 
plates, kniyes or forks, their food is served up in dishes, out of 
which they eat in common , and for tbis purpose, eyery guest bas 
two little ivory sticks which he handles very adroitly. — Are you 
going to the bail this eyening? a I sbould yery much likc to go, but 
I hayen't got my dress-suit witb me. Henry bas got his witb him, 
he will lend it to you. He is not going and I think it'll fit you very ' 
nicely. I sbouldn't like to ask him for it. Wby not ? Besides I can 
take it without telling him anytbing about it. Suppose he takes it 
into his head to go too. There is no fear of tbat. He can't go. He 
bas a swollen foot. He can hardly walk. Are you sure you can get 
the suit without his knowing anytbing about it? To be sure I can. 
1 wonder how his clothes will fit me. Could you get them now? 
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That might be very easily done. Would you likc to try them on 1 1 must 
sey I should like to know how they will fit me* Wait for me hère, 111 go 
and fetch them. There they are. Go into the next room to try them 
on ; there is a large looking-glass in it. Well ! how do they fit? The 
trousers and waistooat fit beautifally, but the coat is rather short 
in the waiat. However itll do. Are you going to keep them in your 
room ti^ this evening ? I think it is better to replace thein in his 
près», he might openitfor something or other and miss his clothea. 
At what o'elock am I to be hère? Behere atten. Henry will be in bed 
by t^at time. Is the press in his bed-room? No, it is not, it stands in 
the passage. IVs ail right. — Long before the incursion of the 
Hindoos into India, the valley of theG^nges was occupied by many 
races of men very différent in manners, customs, religion^ eolour 
and language, from the Hindoos. The Santhals had up to that mo^ 
ment borne the character of being the most truthful, fàithful, 
gentle and harmless race in India. This race of mes, the most 
harmless of the human race were, ail of a sudden turned into the 
cruelest and boldest wretches that ever disgraced the face of the 
earth. Such a transition was too sudden not to haye some cause. 
In the meantime troops were sent against them, We may hope that 
thematter is at an end and, that the Santhaîs hâve been taught a les- 
son they will never forget.*— Itappears to me, from what I hear, that 
the people in Australia are very happy. They hâve plenty of food, a 
healthy elimate and good wagea. There is plenty of work ; no one 
can say that he can*t get work. And yet I was told there weire a 
great many beggars. Nonsense* There is not abeggar to be seen. It 
is summer there ail the year round, at least there i& no winter like 
ours. The soil is very good. Corn of ail sorts grow in abundanee, 
but it is most celebrated for its fine pastures on which feed thou^ 
sands and thousands of sheep. I wonder you don't think of going to 
the country you are praising so much. Well, 1 feel very much in- 
clined to go. You had better go also. You would get on better there 
than you do at home. I should be frightened at the thought of 
Crossing the sea, and of being cooked and .eatsn by savages on*my 
arrivai. What an idea 1 The natives who live upon roots and hâve 
little to boast of in the way of beauty or civilization, are the mer- 
riest savages to be found. But it must be a dreadful thing to asço- 
date constantly with convicts. There are no convicts in South 
Australia, and that is the colony I should like to go to. — I hâve 
forgotten your name. How can you hâve forgotten what you hâve never 
known? Tell me, what is your name? I hâve not promised to tell you 
that. You may hâve a reason for keeping it a secret. Perhaps I may. 
1 hope well dine together. With pleasure. What d4> you think I 
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hâve corne dpwn hère for? On business, perhaps. Partly right, Sir, 
but partly wrong too. Gttess again. Perhaps to make a proposai of 
marriage. That*s it. You are very likely to succeed. Do you really 
think so T Certainly. I think you are joking. I am not, indeed. I beg 
your pardon. Sir, but may I, in my turn, ask you what you hâve 
corne down hère for? That is not to be told to everybody. That is a 
secret. — While we were reconnoitring the road for the neit day's 
n^fch, we were sùrrounded by dix hundred savages who seemed to 
spring out of the ground, so sudden was their appearanee. We 
killed and wounded a great number before they dispersed. They 
were led on by Nathan in person, he being armed with a gv^rord in 
eaoh hand. He led the attack and was the last man to leave the 
field. He was shot through thé right wrist. He has been made a pri* 
soner since. I saw him in Calcutta. He gloried in the numeroug 
villages he had plundered and burnt ; he declared that he was now 
a great man, that his name is well known ail the way down to the 
banks of the river. — Pretty fellows you are not to hâve told me yet 
what you think of my speébh. I tell you candidly that it was a great 
dealbetter than 1 ever thought you could do. You willget inlo Par- 
liament before long, I suppose. Perhaps, I may some of thèse days, 
who knows? — Do your family go into the country thissummer? 
No, they remain in town. They talk of taking a trip to Boulogne. — 
We went up the mountain. Did you go up to the top? Yes, We did. 
I should like to hâve seen the sun rise. It would be delightful to 
see the sun rise. It would hâve been delightful to hâve seen the sun 
rise. It would hâve given me great pleasure to hâve found you 
there. — The théâtre was as full as possible. The audience were 
perfectly quiet and attentive and showed their satisfaction with rery 
hearty applause. You are mistaken in supposing that I hftve the 
requisite amount of mon^y to discharge my debt. I suppose yôu 
muBt be hard pressed for money^ I will therefore in two or three 
days pay off fifty pounds of the sum 1 owe you. — A. conduct moie 
indulgent to her people would hâve been requisite to form a perfect 
oharacter. — Some Would be thought to do great thîngs, who are but 
ibfttruments, like the fool who fancied he played upon the organ, 
when he only blew the bellows. . 
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FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

46* LEÇON. 



Après Paris, Naples est la plus 

jolie ville du monde 
Après la parole, récriture est l'art 

le plus utile que possèdent les 

hommes. 
A côté de lui était assise sa 

femme f 
Ils demeuraient porte à porte. 
On en vend dans la maison à côté. 

A côté. 

A côté de moi, à mon côté. 

^ côté du feu. 

A côté du lit. 

Il s'assit près du feu. 

Il n'avait pas remarqué qu'un 

homme était couché sur la rive 

à côté de lui. 
Il était assis à côté du feu de la 

cuisine. 

D'ailleurs, en outre, outre, de çlus. 
Il a' en outre une maison à la 

campagne. 
Et de plus vous pouvez avoir ceci. 
Outre l'argent qu'il reçoit toutes 

les semaines. 

Il n'y a pas une famille qu'il ne 

connaisse. 
Il n'y a pas un livre qu'il n'ait lu. 

Vous ai-je jamais rien dit qui ne 

f(it vrai ? 
On ne va pas de fois chez elle 

qu'on ne l'y trouve. 
Que savez-vous si je n'aurai pas 

quelqu'autre chose à faire T 
On peut à peine trouver un homme 

en Angleterre qui ne désirerait 

encore une année de guerre. 
Sans votre assistance je n'aurais 

pas pu le faire. ^ 
Il aurait dormi très-comfortable- 

ment sans la crainte qu'il avait 

de tomber. 



Nextto Paris, Naples isthefinest 

place in theworld. 
Next to speech, writing is the 

most useful art which men 

possess. 
Next hîm sat his wife. 

They were next door neighbours. 
They sell some next door. 

By, beside. 

By me, by my side. 

By the firesiae (by the iîre). 

By the bedside. 

He sat down by the fire. 

He had not observed that a man 

was lying on the bank beside 

him. 
He was sitting beside the kitchen 

fire. 

Besides. 

He has got a house in the coun- 

try besides. 
And you may hâve this besides. 
Besides his weekly allowance. 



There is not a family but what 

he knows. 
There is not a book but what he 

has read . 
Havel ever told you anything but 

what was true? 
You never go to her house, but 

he is there. 
Howcan you know (tell) but (1)1 

may hâve something else to do ? 
There is scarcely a man to be 

found in England but would 

like anotheryear of war. 
But for your assistance I could 

not hâve donc it. 
He would havc slept very comfort- 

ably but for his being afraid 

of falling down. 



1) eut, se rapportant à un nominatif (sujet); but what» k un accusatif (complément). 
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Falloir, devoir. 

Je dois avouer que vous avez rai- 
son. 
Il fallut bien qu*il le signât. 

Vous ne pouvez pas faire autre- 
ment que de payer la note (fac- 
ture). 
Elle n'est rien moins que jolie, , 
Je ne savais que trop bien tout 
ce que ceci voulait dire. 



Gannot,but. 

I cannot, but own that jou are 

right. 
He could not but sign it. 

You cannot but pay the bill. 



She is any thing but pretty. 
I knew but too wcll what ail this 
meant. 



Recommander. To recommend.R. Avouer. 



Ainofndrir. To lessen. R. 
Réclamer. To reclaim. R. 

Méditer. To meditate. R. 

Pour rire. 

C'est tout pour rire. 
Sérieusement, au sérieux. 

Approcher de la maison. 

Approcher de la perfection. 

Considérer, réfléchir à. 

La fuite du temps. * 

Traire une vache. 

Déchirer (comme une bêle féroce). 

Fatiguer, ennuyer une personne. 

Donner une poignée de main. 
Us se donnèrent une poignée de 

main. 
Il lui donna une poignée de main. 
Donnez-lui une poignée de main. 

Tomber, rouler. 

En poursuivant un papillon, il 
tomba dans un fossé. 

11 tomba sur moi. 



Un troupeau. 
Une épée. 
Un fourreau. 
Un lâche. 



A flock. 
A sw^ord. 
A scabbard. 
A coward. 



To own. R. 
To devour. R. 
To elapse. R. 
Tojest. R. 



Un marchand de Londres. 

Une nuit de mars.« 

Un comptoir (maison de. com- 
merce). 

Ce ne serait pas une mauvaise 
idée (qu3) de fumer un cigare 
près du feu. 

Faute de. 

Faute d'une meilleure place. 



Dévorer. 

S'écouler. 

Plaisanter. 

In jest (ou for fun) 

It's ail fun. 

In earnest. 

To approach the house. 

To approach to perfection. 

To consider of. 

The lapse of time. 

To milk a cov^r. 

To worry. R 

To woriy a person. 

To shake hands. 
They shook hands. 

He shook him by the hand. 
Shake hands with him. 

To tumble, R. 

As he ^as chasing a butterfly he 

tumbled into a ditch. 
1 He tumbled over me (1). 
j He fell down upon me (2). 

Ame. Soûl. 

Zèle. Zeal. 

Diversité. Diversity. 

Ordure. Filth. 

A London merchant. 

A March night. 

A counting-house. 

Itwould not be a bad notion (idea) 
to bave (smoke) a cigar by the 
fire. 

For want of. 

For want of a better place. 



(1) S'il tombe en trébucbant. 

W" - - 



S'il tonUM d'une bauteur, d'un arbre par eximple. 
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To need (1) R — To desorib». Ë. 

To bid, bade, bid (biddeîi). 

Need I describe? 

You need not come again* 

He bade him do it. 

You dare' ûot say it again. 

He had seen him walk and heàfd 

him talk. 
Lmade him go up-stairs. 
I bâde you ûot to t«ll it to him. 

He was made to go up-stairs (t). 
He was bid to do it. 
He was heard to say. 
He did it àt my bidding. 
He ùeeded no second invitation. 
1 need scarcely say that I did ùot 
go to bed that night. 

To bid goodmorning» gooé nighti 
To wish a good morning. 
To bid farewelL 

To fulfil one's protoise. 
To fulfil one's duty. 
To fulfil an engagement. 
To acquit an obligation. 

As if to see. 
As if to eat it* 
With ail my heart. 
To pay attention to. -^ To ttike 
notice of. 

(They paid no attention to him. 
They took no notice of him. 
Havê yôu noticed that man ? 

To hâve some regard (for). 

In regard to, as regards. 
In regard to your coming to 
Paris. 

Entrer en conversation. To get into Conversation. 

Prendre une personne eii aflfec* To take a fancv tô a persôn. 

tion. 

Jouer un tour. To play a ttiok. 

Il joua un mauvais tour à votre He played your uncle a bad trick. 

oncle. 

Faites^ui couper les cheveux. Hâve (3) (get) his hair eut. 

(1) Après les verbes to need, to dare, to bid, to see; to hear» to make, on n'emploi«p8S 
la préposHio|i to devant l'inûtlitif suivant; cependant to need est quelquefois suivi de la 
préposition, et to Md l'est toujours quand il y a une négation- 

(2} Les verbes to bid, to see, to hear; to make prennent la préposition quand ils sont 
employés passivement. 

(3) Le verbe to hâve s'emploie quelquefois au lieu de §»^,ét,: flUte84e \Mt 
'hâve ou get Uwashed. 



Avoir besoin. — Décrira. 

Commander* 

Ai -je besoin de décrire? 

Vous n'avez pas besoin de revenir^ 

Il lui commanda de le faire. 

Vous n^oses pas le i*épétei'. 

Il l'avait vu marcher et entendu 

parler. 
Je le fis moûtet. 
Je tous ai comm&tidé de ne pas 

le lui dire. 
On le fit monter. 
On lui ordonna de le faire. 
On l'entendit dire... 
Il le fit à mon commandement. 
Il ne se fit pas prier deux fois. 
Il est à peu près inutile de dire 

que je ne me suis pas couché 

cette nuit-là. 
Dire bonjour, bonne nuit. 
Souhaiter le bonjour. 
Dire adieu. 

Accomplir sa promesse. 
Remplir son devoir. 
Remplir un engagement* 
S'acquitter d'une obligation. 

Comme pour voir. 
Comme pour le manger. 
De tout mon cœur. 
Faire attention à. 

Ils ne firent pas attention à lui. 
Avez- vous remarqué cet hoînine f 

Avoir des égards, de la considé^ 

ration. 
En ce qui regarde. 
En ce qui regarde votre voyage à 

Paris. 
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Il voulait vous faire croire. { g| -^t/^Ju J^l^^^- 

Il se fit donner permission par He got his master to givehim 
soli maître. permission • 

A la recherche de son fils. In search of his son. 

Fouiller quelqu'un. To search a person. 

Ils fouillèrent les poches. Thej searched the pockets. 

n chercha dans ses poches. He felt in his pockets. 

Rechercher, To seek, sought, sought. 

Les autres nations recherchent The other nations seek her al- 

soil alliance. liance. 

On se platt à chercher des ruines. Ruins are sought after with plea' 

sure; 

Chercher un prétexte. To seek a pretext. 

Féliciter (se) de. To congratulate (on). R. 

Besoin, nécessité, indigence. Want— Need. 

Là marine, — la mangeoire. The navy — The manger. 

Plat. — Ainsi. t^lat — Thus. 

l^hat a shower! I am wet to the skin. So am I. I don't think it 
wduld be prudent to go on in tbis state. I see an inn at a little 
distance, we had better go in and dry ourselves. I hâve not the least 
objection. Are you the landlord of this inn, Sir? I am, Sir. HayH 
Tou got a fire anywhere? No, Sir, but we can light one direotly. lé 
there anybodj in the kitchen ? There is not a soûl in it. You may 
come in there if you like, there is a beautiful fire. You will be able 
to dry your clothes. You were caught in that àhxmeTi gentlemen? 
Yesj we were. I say, landlord, bring us a bottle of wine, we will 
drink it by the kitchen fire. Let us haye some of your best wine. 
You shall hâve some of my rery best, gentlemen. I feel rather peckish 
(hungry). Hâve something to eat. The best dish you can ask for 
is n real cutlet. I am not partial to veal cutlets, l'd rather havs 
muttoii chops. Hâve what you like, that's your own bugâness, but î 
muftt tell you that mutton throughdut Germany is détestable. Hâve 
a beef steak âhd patatoes. I am tired of beefsteaks, besides they are 
not half so good in Southern Germany as in Northern Germany. I 
think I shall hâve a fried chicken. This is not the place for fried 
chiekens. You must go to Hungary for that. In that country they 
are better than anything else. There's the landlord ooming, make 
up your mînd. You recommend me veal cutlets, don't you? Yes, it 
is the best thing you can ask for, or roasted veal with salad. I 
shall hâve a cutlet. It's uncommonly cold after the rain, isn't it? 
Yes, it really is. I say, landlord, can I hâve a veal cutlet? Yes, Sir. 
Hâve you got any ready cooked ? No, we'll cook one. ItwonHtake a 
long time doing, will it? Tou shall hâve it in a quarter of an hour» 
Sif . Well did you enjoy your cutlet ! 1 enjoyed it very much iiideedi 
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You are quite right, in Southern Germany, veal cutlets are to bc 
recommcnded. It was very good. I say, it wouldn't be a bad notion 
to hâve a cigar by the kitchen fîre, would it? I think it would be 
very comfortable. Let's hâve one.— If the King were présent, there 
would be no rfeed of answering to what you hâve just proposed. A» 
his Majesty is absent, I take upon me to tell you in his name that no 
praise is lasting but what is rational, and that you do vïrhatyoucan 
to lessen his glory instead of adding to it.— He reclaimed his sword. 
His sv^ord was given him. The moment he got it into his hands, 
he drew it almost out of the scabbard. He looked attentively at it 
for a longtime as if to seewhether itwas the same.— Hetook a crust 
of bread out of his pocket as if to eat it. He held it for some time 
in his hand, then put it into his pocket back again. — Ah! my lad, 
how are you? Don't you know who I am? No, Sir. Why I ï am your 
granduncle, the Admirai. What do you tbink of my son? He is a fine 
lad. There is going to be a war, he had better go to sea. Isn*t he 
too old for the navy ? How old is he? He will be eighteen on the 
fifth of next month. He is rather too old for the navy. Has he got 
no taste for the army ? Not much. His godfather, a London merchant, 
bas taken a fancy to him, he wants to place him in his counting- 
house. — Had I served him with but haîf the zeal with which I served 
her I should not hâve been tumed out of the house. — You cannot 
tell but I may hâve something else to do.— I hâve never told you 
but what was true.— Good bye. Well ! shake hands with me. So 
you're off again. I than't be long this time. You're always away. 
You no sooner come in than you go out agaiD. Hère I am back 
again. I haven't been long, hâve 1? There is a letter for you. l'U 
read it by and by. You had better read it at once. Hallo ! what's 
ail this ? Nothing the matter, I hope? I am very sorry she is gone. 
Who? My aunt. Gone where ? How should I know where she is 
gone; into some other world, I suppose. She was a wonderful 
woman. 1 could tell you a story about her that would rather sur- 
prise you, but 1*11 tell you that another time. So the poor woman is 
dead. Well, I am very sorry for that, but it can't be helped, we must 
ail come to it one day or other. So me must. — Mamma, I know 
my fable by heart. Well, come and repeat it. Give me your book. 
Which one is it? The shepherd-boy and the wolf. Well, begin. A 
shepherd-boy for want of better employment used to amuse himself 
by raising a false alarm and crying : — '* The wolf ! the wolf I" And 
when his neighbours, believing he was in earnest, ran to his as- 
sistance, instead of thanking them for their kindness, he laughed 
at them. This trick he repeated a great number of times ; but at 
itngth the wolf came in reality and began tearing his sheep. The 
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boy now cried with ail his might for help, but the n«ighbours sup- 
posing him still in jest took no notice of him. Thus the wolf had 
time and opportunity to worry the wkole flock. — ^But for his being 
angry I should hâve told him so at once. He would hâve slept most 
eomfortably in the manger but for his appréhensions of being 
devoured, towards morning, by a cow that was to corne in to be 
miîked. — Next to Paris, Kaples is the pleasantest place in the 
world to live in. After Naples comes Vienna. Tours is one of the 
pleasantest towns in France, but the country round it is flat. There 
are a great many Ënglish families living there. The banks of the 
Loire are beautiful. What do you think of Brussels? Delightful 
city . A person might live there a long time without feeling tired of 
it. — What are you, Sir ? 1 am a gentleman's servant. I shall be a 
gentleman myself one of thèse days with a pipe in my mouth and a 
summer-hoase in the back garden. Is your master rich ? That is a 
secret. Who has given you that watch ? He has, but don*t mention 
it, I should not like to hâve it known. He is getting old now and 
has lost nearly ail his teeth. He is the last of his family. Was it a 
large one ? Rather large, he had five brothers and I don't know how 
many sisters. Hâve you got much to do ? I hâve to attend upon my 
master when he is at home. When he is not I am my own master 
and I attend upon myself. — You were inquiring about the climate 
of Australia, I never keard such a diversity of opinion expressed 
on any subject as upon the Australian climate. Gentlemen who 
havB been there for ten years like it, and think it delightful ; those 
who hâve been there only two or three months think ijt inferior, on 
the whole, to the climate of England. Sometimes after a most op- 
pressive day, the wind will suddenly change and it becomes cold as 
a March night in England. As for the Australians, they are not 
very intelligent looking. There ars plenty of women who make first- 
rate butter, but they cannot tell you how or why they succeed or 
fail. — When Socrates was asked what man approached the nearest 
to perfect happiness, he answered : ** That man who has the fewest 
wants." — Simonides. a native of Ceos, was a great poet and philo- 
pher. On being asked *'What is God", he answered,'*! désire one day 
to consider of it." When thât was elapsed, he required two days 
more, then four, and so on for a considérable time. At last they inquir- 
edthe reason ofhis behaviour. '*Because,*' answered Simonides, **the 
more 1 médiate on the subject the more incompréhensible I flnd it." 
— In what a state Henry was this morning ! I suppose you hâve 
heard what has happened to him ? No, I haven*t. As he was walking 
by him self a little dog came up to him and began barking. This 
little dog wanted to play with him and jumpedupon him,butHenry 
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ran away, the little dopr raa afier him barking with ail its miglit. 
Henry was verj mueh afraid and ran as fast has he could without 
looking before him and tumbled into a yery dirty dito}i. There he 
lay orying at the bottom of the diteh until some person. that hap- 
pened to pass, got him out of it, for he could not get ont without 
help. He was ail over mud and filth. It serves him right, he had no 
business to be afraid of a little dog. What a little coward he is I — 
He introduced himself to him, shook him by the hand and got into 
eouTersation with him. — • He would hâve me wait for him. I will 
haye him go there. I got him to giye up the bill. He entered the 
yard and looked round in search of some person of whom he could 
make a few inquiries. Isaw him in the actof searching tbe pockets 
of Henry's coat. You were quite right in saying that you were lasy 
as regards writing. It will be impossible for me to fulfil my en- 
gagements in regard to Mr. Stone. -^ You were contemplating the 
acene, SirT Yes, I was, and I wascongratulatingmyself on beingup 
sosoon.Ah) People need to riseearly to see thesunin allhis splen- 
dour, for his brightness seldom lasts the day througl^. AU we see on 
eyery side reminds us of the lapse of time. 



FORTY-SEVEIVTH LESSON. 

47* LEÇON. 



Se tourner. 
Tournez-vous. 
Tourner à droite, à gauche. 
Ils tournèrent à droite. 
Il demanda à être tourné sur le 
côté gauehe. 

Éviter. To shun. R. 

Inspecter. To inspect. H. 

Examiner (voir). To survey. R. 
Visser. To screw. R. 

Evitant la grande route, il entra 
dans une prairie. 

Engager. 

Il n*avait jamais fui le travail. 

Il partit cour Paris pour engager 

des artistes. 
Il y avait deux tyrans engagés 

dans une guerre perpétuelle 1 un 

contre Tautre. 



To tum round. 
Turn round. 

To turn to the right, to the left. 
They turned to the riffht. 
He asked to be turned on his left 
side. 

Décider, (se). To décide. R. 
Distinguer. To distinguish.R. 
Chérir. To cherish. R. 

Conserver. To retaln. R. 
Shunning the main road he 
turned into a meadow. 

To engage. R. 

He had never shunned labour. 

He left for Paris to engage artists. 

There were two tyrants engaged 
in ^ perpétuai war against eaoh 
other. 
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Le travail dans lequel il est en- Theworkon whiehheisengage4. 

I decided on engaging him. 
He had an engagement at one of 
the théâtres. 



Je me suis décidé à Teogager. 
Il avait un engagement à un des 
théâtres. 

Les représentât ioi) s de cette se* 
maine. 

L'accomplissement de nos de- 
voirs. 

Un acteur, un joueur, une actrice. 

Jouer. 
Un rôle. 

Exécuter, faire, remplir. 

Ils accomplirent leur voyage en 
cinq jours. 

Qui doit fairç Topération? 

Four faire ce tour, il faut un mou- 
choir. 

Le tour se fait de la manière sui- 
vante. 

Le principal rôle a été bien rem- 
pli. 

Elle a très-bien joué son rôle, 

Mlle B. joue ici maintenant. 

Elle n'a pas joué hier soif. 

Il joue mieux qu'il ne chante. < singing. 

f He performs better than he sings. 

Il avait joué (il venait de jouer) He had been playing in the last 

dans la 4emière pièce. pièce. 



This week's performances. 

The performance pf oi^r dulies. 

An actor, a player, a performer, 

an actress. 
To play — To perform. R. 
A part, a character (rôle) 

To perform. 

They performed their journey m 

five days. 
Who is to perform the pperation? 
To perform this trick you must 

havp a handkerchief. 
The trick is perfprmed in the 

foUowing manner. 
The principal character was well 

performed. 
She played her part very well. 
Miss B. is now performing hère. 
She didn't perform last night. 
His acting is better than his 



Mener, conduire, faire en sorte. 

Ils n^enèrent cette affaire avec 
habitude. 

fie pourriez - vous pas faire en 
sorte de casser son épée? 

Déjà onze heures 1 comment ferai- 
ie pour ce rendez-rvous à pnsBe 
heures et quart? 

Elle cherche à paraître aimable, 
mais elle ne peut réussir. 

Le tour, s'il est bien fait, paraî- 
tra merveilleux. 

Ces prunes, ^[uand elles sont 
mûres, sont 1 aunes. 

Henri, ^ rage de dix ans, fut en- 
voyé en France, 

Regarder (furtivement). 



To mfinage, R. 

They managed that busintss with 
skill. 

Couldn't you manage to break 
his sword? 

Already eleven I How shall I ma- 
nage about that appointment 
at a ^uarter past eleven? 

She tries to look amiable, but 
she can't manage it. 

The trick, if properiy màpaged, 
will ^ppear marvelious. 

Those plums, when (4) ripe, are 

yellow. 
Henry, when a boy of ten , was 

sent to France, 

To peep. R. 



(ij U vautBiitiix omettre le veriM après when. 
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Marcher sur la pointe des pieds. 

Il regarda par le trou de la ser- 
rure. 

Si vous examinez le caractère de 
ce roi. 

Étouffer de rire, rire aux larmes. 

Entrevoir. 

Apercevoir, découvrir. 

Donner des coups de pied. 

Ne donnez pas de coups de pied à 

mon chien. 
Un coup de pied. — Les talons. 
Il me donna un coup de poing. 

Regarder (avec surprise, fixe- 
ment). 
Coudre. Découdre. 

Voulez-vous me coudre ce bou- 
ton? 

Un mouchoir avec un schelling 
cousu dans un coin. 

Avez-vous bien recousu cela? 

La pluie battait contre les fenê- 
tres. 
Le ciel était couvert d'épais nua- 



Les conditions de Tarrangement i 
(accord) sont comme il suit, j 

Plus conforme à sa dignité. 
Avec une modestie convenable. 

Curieux, désireux, inquiet. 

Je suis curieux de savoir com- 
ment tout cela finira. 

Il lui tardait d'obtenir un domes- 
tique anglais (il était très-dési- 
reux...). 

Ils sont inquiets de lui ; il n'est 
pas rentré de la nuit. 

Poursuivre, continuer. 
Cependant, sur ces entrefaites. 
Cependant la chaise de poste 

poursuivit sa route vers... 
Je compte aller à Londres et de 

là en Amérique. 

Je n'y comprends rien. 

Ils ne savent qu'en penser. 

Un singe. A monkey. 



To walk on tip-toe. 

He peeped through the key bole. 

If you survey the character of this 

king. 
To be convulsed with laughter. 
To catch a glimpse of. 
To catch sight of. 

To kick. R. 

Don't kick my dog. 

A kick. — The heels. 

He gave me a blow v^riih his fist. j 

To stare (at). 

To sew. R. (on, up). To unsew, 

to unrip. È. 
Will you sev7 on this button for 

me? 
A bandkerehief with a shilling 

sewed up in one corner of it. 
Hâve you sewed that up well? 

The rain was pattering against 

the Windows. 
The sky was overspread with 

tbick clouds. 
The condition of the agreement 

is as foUows. 
The conditions of the agreement 

are such as foUow. 
More suitable to his dignity. 
"With a becoming modesty. 

Anxious. 

I am anxious to know how ail 

that will end. 
He was anxious to obtain an • 

English servant. 

They are anxious (uneasy) about 
him, he did not corne home ail 
night. 

To proceed. R. 
Meanwhile (meantime). 
Meanwhile the chaise proceeded 

towards... 
I purpose to go to London, thence 

to proceed to America, 

I can't make anything of it. 
They don't know what to make 
of it. 

Reproche. Reproach. 
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Hill. 

Hornpipe. 
A stove. 



Colline. 
Menuet. 
Un poêle. 
Drops of rain. 
In retirement. 
In such a trim. 
So far so good. 

To the last he retained his kind- 

ness of heart. 
He felt first in one pocket , then 

in the other. 
I didn't like him at first. 

Him we know, but who are you ? 

Many virtues. it must be owned, 
he possessed. 

A post- chaise. 

The postillons, the post-boys, the 

boys. 
Chaise and four. 
Out with them. 
Out (1) came the chaise, in got 

the travellers. 
Up with you, boys ! 



Un rossignol. A nightingale. 
Une hirondelle. A swallow. 
Un homme oisif, An idler. 
Des gouttes d'eau (pluie). 
Dans la solitude. 
Dans un tel accoutrement. 
Jusque-là, c'est bon. 

Jusqu'à la fin il conserva sa bonté 

de cœur. 
Il chercha d'abord dans une poche, 

puis dans l'autre. 
Il ne me plut pas au premier 

abord. 

Lui, nous le connaissons, mais 
vous^ qui êtes-vous? 

Il possédait, il faut l'avouer, beau- 
coup de vertus. 

Une chaise de poste. 

Les postillons. 

Chaise à quatre chevaux. 

Arrivez (amenez-les). 

La chaise arriva (sortit), les voya- 
geurs entrèrent. 

A cheval, postillons î 

Les postillons montèrent. 

En route! cria le palefrenier, et 
la voiture partit. 

Long, ennuyeux. 

Tragique. 

Tristement. 

D'un air soupçonneux. 

Aller en traîneau. 

Souffler (enfler)^ 

Cajoler, amadouer. 

Tout à fait. 

De jour. By day. 

De nuit. By night. 

One Sunday morning Mrs. Frank said to her son Alfred : '^My dear* 
the taiior has brought a new suit of clothes for you, wbich I hope 
you v^rill wear to go to church." Alfred having inspected the new 
clothes went up into his room to dress. His mother, who bad gone 
up stairs for something or other, thought she would hâve a peep just 
to see what he was about. She walked on tip-toe to the door of his 
room. It waspartially open; shepeeped in. He had his new dotheg 
on, and was standing before the looking-glass looking at himself. 
After surveying himself for some time, he said : **A11 right enough 
in front, I wonder how I look behind. " He screwed himself round 

(i)Oa empUie souvent la préposition avant le verbe pour rendre la narration plus 
vive, plus animée . 

17 



On sprang the boys. 

Drive offi shouted the hostler, 

and away they went. 
Tedious. 
Tragic. 
Dismally. 
Suspiciously. 
To sledge. K. 
To puff. R. 
To coax. R. 
Altogether. 

Par Jupiter. By Jove. 

Vexant. Provoking. 
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to catch a gfiimpse in the glass of the ooat Ui\ which wat hanginir 
half-way down hislegs. He looked atitfor some timerather suspi* 
ciously. He did not seem to approve of it much. He turned round 
and round , and the coat tail kept plajiug about his legs. '^By Jove! 
said the young sailor," this is an acquisition ;I look like a monkey. 
I wonder how this noble tail would behave in a horupipe. TU hâve 
a try. Now then, Alfired, mind what your are about." He began 
whistling the sailor's hompipe. At first he proceeded slowly, not 
losing sight or the coat tail in the glass. He kicked up one heel, 
then he kicked up the other and said. ^' Sp far so good, stop a bit, 
we*ll see presently; that is nothing as yet. Now then for it." And he 
began dancing the sailor's hompipe withall his might. The coat tail 
flew about in a most awful manner till at last it got over his shoul- 
der, '*By Joveî" said he, '* thisis grand ; well done, tail! both of us 
hâve donc our duty, now "Well sit down and consider what isbestto 
be done.'' And down he sat. His ihother, thinking it was ail over, 
came down convulsed with laughter. Shortly after Alfred came down- 
stairs and went oflF to church unobserved by any one at home. When 
he came back from church his mothor stared at him with wonder 
and said : ** I thought youhad put on your new coat to go to churth." 
So I hâve, mother, T ve got it on. You've got it on I What has become 
of the coat tail î It's up stairs. Up stairs ! What do you mean, Al- 
fred? Surely yout haven't eut if off. No, mother, I haven*t, I hâve 
only unripped it with my penknife. Well ! Upon my word, I hâve 
never heard of such a thing. My dear mother, I am a Christian and 
a sailor, and I don't want to look like a monkey. Had 1 gone to church 
with that appendage behind ail the children and dogs would hâve 
run after me. Nonsense, Alfred, how could you ever go to church 
in such a trim? Thethreade and lining are hanging âll about it. Are 
theyî I didn*t notice that. You hâve completely spoiled the coat. 
1 hâve made a jacket of it, thaVs ail. It looks sailor-like now, it only 
wanls sewing up ail round, but don't getthe tail sewed on again, 
for ru never wear a tail coat. — What a change in the weather ail at 
once ! The sky is overspread with dark clouds ; the wind is howling 
dismally through the treea, large drops of rain are pattering against 
the Windows. It is a bad sign just at the going down of the moon. 
However, we can't help it, we must make the best of it. — The 
nightingale is heard soon after the arrivai of the swallow. He sings 
by day as well as by night, butin the day time his voice is drowned 
among thé multitude of performers. In the evening it his heard 
alone. Whence arises the common opinion that the nightingale sings 
only by night. — When a young man I ^ent to Dublin carrying 
lellers of introduetion to Doctor Dobbi When I flrst saw the Doctor 
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he was atbreakfast, eating strawberriea. I found him yery kind. H9 
was a man who had seen a great deal of the world. — How very 
unkindyou are, brother ! What about? You'realwaygcallingmeold, 
I am not forty yet. Forty I Why I you are fifty if you are a day old. 
I am not, it is not true. Well then, you're fifteen. Will that suit 
you better ? Don't you think my brother is very rude to me, Mr. 
Dobson ? He doesn't mean it, it*s ail fun. It is nevertheless very pro- 
Yoking , and he tells ûbs too , I am not forty, I assure you I am not. 
Why ! You don't look five and twenty . 1 say , sister, you are a very 
ridiculous old woman. — Hâve you ever seen Mr. Thistlewhiteî Yes, 
he came into our counting-house one morning. My father happened 
to be out. He shook hands with me and I felt proud of it for a week 
after. — A man of business (a business man) might pass his time 
very pleasantly at Frankfort, but I can't manageto do so; itis a 
"wretched place for an idler. I dare say it would be possible for any 
one to amuse himself anywhere. Pleasant people make every place- 
pleasant, but the society hère i$by nomeans agreeabl(>. I was atthe 
théâtre lastnight , the principal femalecharacter was well perforDjed. 
Miss Berta has one of the finest cont?ralto voices 1 hâve ever heard . 
How did you like Madam Dee? In the tragic scènes she was somewhat 
weak, but she sang with great sweetness and was altogether pleasant 
and interesting. DidSamoperform? Yes,hedid. Hissingingismuch 
better than his acting. — The river is nearly frozen over, and the 
weather is so cold that even in rooms with stoves full of wood it is 
almost impossible to get warm. How tedious the winter is hère I The 
snow covers the hills and almost fills the lowest valleys. I only wish 
you were hère to relate your marvellous stories. 1 miss you very 
much. I feel very dull. I wish you would send Henry over hère, he 
who is so fond of skating and sledging , would enjoy this place very 
much. There is capital shooting hère too. This is the place for a 
sportsman to corne to. I am without a servant. I was anxious to 
obtain an English one but the only one at ail suitable is Irish, so I 
bave decided on engaging her. To-morrow I shall go to sign the 
agreeraeut. — I saw you at the théâtre last night. Did you? Yes. 
Was Henry there too? I don't think he was, at least I didn't see 
him. What do you think of Bee as a singer? He is by no nieaps 
without reproach. Thetenor has a good voice, but at presentthat is ail 
he has , he has got everything to learn as an artist. Lucia sings 
prettily and is a pleasing actress ; as for th^e bariton he is a fîrst-rate 
singer. Heis already favourably known to the public. — Well ! are 
you getting ready? I hâve not yet breakfasted. Hère I am puMng 
away atthat confounded fire that will not burn, because I am in a 
hurry. I am trying to coax that kettle to boil that never was m^de 
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forboiling. Ah! a blaze at last; it was timelthink. There's the 
kettle boiling. Now then for the eggs. on with the chops. Capital I 
Ishall beready now in aquarter of an hour. — Hostler /chaise and 
four directly I Yourbest horses. Yes, sir. Well ! isn't that chaise 
coming ont to-night T It's now coming down the yard, Sir. Ail right. 
Up with you boys and mind the seven mile stage in less than half 
an hour ; a guinea a pièce for you if you do it. Ail right, Sir. — I was 
sitting by my fireside when a letter was brought in and laid before 
me. It informed me of the death of Mr. Black. His latter years haye 
been spent in retirement. To the last he retained the kindness of 
heart which distinguished him through life. He has left many friends 
to cherish his memory. — Tho carriage is atthe door, gentlemen. AU 
right. I say, who is to drive? You of course. I never drove in my 
life. I dare say you will be able to manage it. I can only try. 



FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
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Source. — Embouchure. 

Prendre naissance (source), des- 
cendre. 

La Seine prend sa source dans le 
département de la Côte-d'Or. 

Couler. Déborder. 

Couler, se diriger yers. 

Arroser. 

Elle arrose Troyes, Melun... 

Elle descend des montagnes de... 

Elle traverse la Normandie... 

Elle se jette dans la mer au Havre, 
au-dessous de Roaen, grossie 
de plusieurs autres cours d'eau. 



Elle se dirige de l'Est à l'Ouest. 

Elle coule du Sud-Est au Nord- 
Ouest. 

Elle tourne au Nord. 

Elle se dirige au Nord. 

Tournant au Sud, elle se dirige 
vers A. 

Confins, frontières, limites. 
Un comté, un duché, une pro- 
vince. 



Rise, source — Mou th. 
To rise. 

The (river) Seine rises, ou takes 
its rise, ou has its source in the 
department of Côte-d'Or. 

To fiow R. To run — To over- 
flow. 

To flow, to proceed to. 

To flow by, to pass by. 

It flows by Troyes, Melun. 

It rises in themountains of... 

It runb through Normandy. 

It falls into the sea , ou enters 
the sea, ou discharges itself, 
into the sea at Havre below 
Rouen» increased by several 
streams of other rivers. 

It runs from east to west (runs 
west). 

It runs from the south-east to 
the north-west. 

It tums north. 

It takes a north direction. 

Tuming south, it runs to ou flows 
to A. 

Confines» frontiers, borders. 
Acounty(8hire), du tchy, province. 
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L'Angleterre est divisée en comtés. 

Le comté de Northumberland . 

Le comté de York. 

La Manche. 

La mer du Nord ou d'Allemagne. 

La mer d'Irlande. 

Tourmenter. To torment. R. 
Suçplier, solli- To entreat. R. 

citer. 
Emaner. To emanate. R. 

Accorder. To grant. R. 

Presser, inviter avec instances. 
Distribuer. 
Préserver du froid. 
Chercher un abri contre le froid. 
Se disputer Thonneur. 
Ne pas oublier. 

Être sur le point de. 

Il était sur le point de quitter 

Paris. 
J'allais observer que... 

Atteindre, attraper. 

S'ils continuent à marcher si vîte, 

nous ne pourrons jamais les 

attraper. 
Recueillir, rassembler. 
Battre (des mains). 
Ils battirent des mains. 
Gagner (du terrain sur). 
Nous gagnons du terrain sur lui. 
Nous ne tarderons pas à l'attraper. 

Conserver, maintenir. 

Arrêter (tirer la bride pour arrê- 
ter un cheval). 

Conservez la distance. 

Donner un coup de fouet à un 
cheval. 

Lancer, jeter avec force (contre 
(juelque chose). 

Il jeta son chapeau par terre. 

Une voiture lancée au grand galop. 

Revenir (retourner) sur ses pas. 

Plier, courber. 

Différer (remettre). To delay. R. 

On cabriolet. A gig. 

Une jument. A inare. 

Les rayons de lumière. 

Le lieu de naissance. 

Un ruisseau, une petite rivière. 



England is dividedinto counties. 

The county of Northumberland. 

Yorkshire. 

The British (English) Channel. 

The German Océan. 

The Irish Sea. 

Trafiquer. To traffic, R. 

Cahoter. To jolt. R. 

Rouler. To roll. R. 

Poursuivre. To pursue. R. 
To press. R. 

To distribute. R. To give out. 
To préserve from the cold. 
To seek shelter from the cold. 
To contend for the honour. 
To bear in mind. 

To be about to. 

He was about to leave Paris. 

I was about to observe that... 

To overtake. 

If they continue walking so fast, 

we'll never be able to overtake 

them. 

To collect together. 

To clap. R. 

They clapped their hands. 

To gain on. 

We are gaining on him. 

We shan't be long before we 

overtake him. 
To keep up. 
To pull up . 

Keep up the distance. 

To give a horse a eut with a 

whip. 
To dash. R. 

He dashed his hat upon the 

ground. 
A carriage dashing along at full 

gallop. 
To retrace one's steps. 
To bend, bent, bent. 
Un délai. A delay. 

De la fourrure. Fur. 
Un don. A gift. 

The rays of light. 
The birth-place. 
A brooky a rivulet. 
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Un ruisseau esule au deyant de 

la maison. 
Ne remettez jamais à demain ce 

qui doit être fait aujourd'hui. 
Demain ne vous appartient pas. 
Il se dirigea vers l'étranger et 

revint avec lui. 
S'élancer. 

Il s'élança (hors) de la chambre. 
Le cheyal s'élançait de temps en 

temps sur le côté de la route. 
Lancer, jeter avec force, faire voler. 
Il lança la canne par la fenêtre. 

Dépasser Tpasser). 

Nous le dépassâmes. 

Cette route nous mena dans une 

petite allée (ruelle). 
Après une heure de marche, les 

voyageurs arrivèrent à un petit 

village. 
Que l'on amène mon cheval à la 

porte. 
Amenez (sortez) la voiture et les 

chevaux. 
Apportez le pain et le fromage. 
Apportez la bouteille et les verres. 
Apportez les nous ici dans le 

jardin. • 

Tenez-vous ferme (droit). 
Au train que nous allons nous 

sommes sûrs de l'attraper. 
Il ne sera pas agréable d aller de 

ce train dans l'obscurité. 
Se charger de. 
Jouer aux cartes. 
Jouer au billard. 
Jouer à l'écarté. 
Jouer au whist. 
Jouer une partie de cartes. 
Une partie de billard. 
Une partie de whist. 
Le jeu de piquet. 
Le jeu d'écarté. 
Ceci est un jeu français. 
Le whist est un jeu agréable. 
Le jeu de cartes. 
Jouera-t-on aux cartes ? 
Un jeu de cartes. 
Faisons une partie de piquet. 
Voulez-vous faire une partie de 

billard ? 



A brook runs in front of the house. 

Never delay till to-morrow what 
ought to be performed to-day. 

To-morrow is not yours. 

He walked up to, and returned 
with, the stranger. 

To dart. R. 

He darted from the room. 

The horse darted now and then 

to the sideof the road. 
To fling, flung, flung. 
He flung the cane through the 

window. 
To pass. 
We passed him. 
That road brought (took) us into 

a little lane. 
An hour's walking brought the 

travellers to a little village. 

Let my horse be brought to the 

door. 
Bring out the carriage and borses. 

Bringout (1) the bread and cheese. 
Bring out the bottle and glasses. 
Bring them out hère to us into 

the garden. 
Hold up — Be steady. 
At the rate we are going we are 

sure to catch him. 
It won't b^ pleasant to go at this 

rate in the dark. 

To take charge of. 

To play (at) cards, 

To play (at) billiards. 

To play (at) Ecarté. 

To play (at) whist. 

To play a game at cards. 

A game at billards 

A game at whist. 

The game of Piquet. 

The game of Ecarté. 

This is a French game. 

Whist is an agreeable game. 

Card-playing. 

Will there be any card-playing T 

A pack of cards. 

Let us hâve a game at Piquet. 

Will you hâve a game at billards? 



i) Out qui se trouv« ajouté au verbe, indique qu'on parle d*une chose enfermée. 
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11 n'jr a pat mojen de danwr ici. ( mx,^^^ .„ ^^ /^«««««r» »,o,- 
On ne dame pw ici. j ^^^^^ ^» »<> dancing hère. 

On ne peut rîen obtenir de lui. There is no getting anything 

fromhim. 

Sn amont, en atal du pont. Above, below the bridge. 

Affirmer, ayancer, constater. To aiate. B. 



Saluer (avec acclamations). To bail. R. 

L'Ecosse. — Le pays de Galles. Scotland — Wales. 

Les Lapons. — Un chameau. The Laplanders — A camel. 



The Thames rises on the confines ofGloucestershire. Afterreceiving 
several streams of other ri vers, it proceeds to Oxford, then passes 
by Windsor. Thence to Kingston, then by Richmond ; whence it 
flows to London. From London the rirer proceeds by Greenwich, 
Woolwich to the German Océan. — The Goddess said to the man : 
**What is your requestf The man answered: *'I entreat a little brook 
which in summer shall neyer be dry, and in winter shallnever 
overflow.** The Goddess replied : **It is granted." — Papa's clerk is 
goneoff with a large sum of money. You don't say so ! Does your 
father know the road he bas taken ? Tes , he bas taken the road to 
Liverpool. Father is getting ready to pursue him. Is he going 
alone? No, Henry is going with him. — Now then Henry, let us be 
. oflf. Get into the gig. You hâve taken the little black mare, I see. 
We must drive fast if we wish to overtake the fellow. Give her her 
head. That's it. Give her a eut with the whip. It*s a capital little 
mare. She trots well. At the rate we are going, I think we shall 
hâve a chance of catching the joker. I wonder how much he is 
ahead. There's a shepherd, we shall hear of him perhaps. Very 
likely he will be able to tell us. Let us make some inquiries. Pull 
up. I say, old boy, bave you seen a tall thin young man go byî 
Yes, gentlemen, there has been a tall thin man by. How long ago, 
half an hour t Well, 1 dare say it may be. Or an hour ? Well , I 
shouldn't wonder if it was. Drive on, we must not waste any more 
time with that idiot. — Where has the Midway its source? In Ash- 
down Foresl. Where does it discharge itself? It falls into the Thames 
Does it flow by any town? It flows by Rochester and Chatham 
Is it navigable? It becomes so at Roehester ; below which at 
Chatham, it is a station for the royal navy. It is oniy navigable for 
thelargest ships as far as Chatham. — Now a game at who? When 
and Where? I don't know that game. Neither do I. You'll soonlearn 
it. It's as easy as lying, and a greal deal more honest. We'd better 
play the game of the Picnic. We ail know that game, and it is very 
amusing, far more so than the other. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
about to play the game of the Picnic, and as you ail bave a part to 
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take in ît, be kind enough to bear in mind the charactors you repre- 
sent. Distribute the characters. Well, are the charactprs ail given 
ont? They are. Then, ladies and gentlemen, pay attention to me. 
Whenever your names are mentioned you must rise from your 
seats, turn round once and sit down again, and failing to do so, or 
rising when you are not named, you stand with your face to the 
wall until you are again mentioned ; and whenever the word Picnic 
is said, you ail change places with your opposite neighbours. — 
Some people imagine Homer*s poems tobe a collection, whether be- 
longfîng to, or émana ting from one man, or from several. Some 
tell us, that after his death, there was a family bearinghis name, 
who (like our bards or troubadours) went about singing his verses; 
and others state that thèse were the descendants of Homer, and by 
this method his verses were transmitted to later times. My opinion 
is thai the lliad and Ody ssey are both the compositions of one man, and 
that this man was accustomed to go about singing his verses, that 
thèse verses were some time after his death coUected together and pub- 
lished under the title of Homer. When his works were gathçred to- 
gether, his renown was so great, that no less than seveu towus 
contended for the honour of his birth -place. — The Laplanders seek 
«helter from the cold in tents which can be removed from one place 
to another. The inside of the tent is fumished with furs, which . 
préserve them from the cold, and they lie on skins of animais, spread 
upon the ground. — The Tartars pull a man by the car to press 
him to drink, and they continue tormenting him till he opens his 
mouth ; then they clap their hands and dance before him. — Hère 
is a delay. What about ? We change horses hère. I see a chaise cover- 
ed with mud, standing in the yard. I say hostler, when did that chaise 
come in ? Not a quarter of an hour ago. Sir. A tall gentleman with 
spectacles ? Yes, Sir. Is he in the house? No, Sir, he is gone ofif 
with another chaise. It's he, by Jove. Hostler, fresh horses instantly. 
Well catch him yet before he reaches Bristol. Make haste boys. A 
guinea a pièce if we overtake the chaise that went off a quarter of 
an hour ago. Very well, gentlemen, jump in. We're flying. I never did 
feel such a jolting in ail my life. Steady , steady. This is rather 
unpleasant. Never mind, itll be soon over. What are you looking 
out for? The chaise is not in sight yet, is it? No it isn't. I shall be 
able to ste better after this turning. The chaise is in sight. Therc 
it is dashing along at fuU gallop. Go on, boys. Don't Ict them gain 
on us. Keep it up. We are gaining on him. Do you see anything? 
By Jovel he has just jumped out of the chaise and disappeared 
over the hedge. What shall we do now? We*Il search the chaise. 
He may not hâve taken the money ^ith him. Likely enough. It's 
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ail right, the money is there. I don't know if thc SHm is Intact. 
What shall w« do now ? We'll retrace our Bteps. —The Seyern rises 
at Plimlimmon-Hill in North Wales, becomes navigable at Welch- 
pool, runs east to Shrewsbury, then, turning south, visits Bridgnorth 
and several other places. After having passed Gloucester, it takes 
a south-west direction ; is, near its mouth, increased by the Wye 
and Ustre. and discharges itself into the Bristol Channel,near Eing- 
road, where lie the great shîps'whicb cannot get up to Bristol. — 
We had a most pleasant Irip to Mr. Plot's country-house yesterdsy. 
Did you go on foot ? No, we drove. Mr. Ginger lent us his gig and 
little mare. After a hearty breakfast we trotted off, atleast thelittle 
mare did, and we rolled on behind her. We went off through the 
gateway along Rivoli-street , passed carts and omnibuses, then 
through the Place de la Concorde and the Champs-Elysées, went 
through the gâte and turned off to the right along a road that 
brought us into a green lane which led to a few cottages, and thèse 
we had scarcely passed whea a joyous voice hailed us with : Hallo 
there I stop. So we pulled up as desired. It was Mr. Plot. How are 
you, my lads ? Why ! I say, Bill, you hare passed the gâte. Now 
you'U hâve to tum round, but never mind that, jump out both of 
you , the servant hère will take charge of the gig and horse. Corne 
along into the bouse. John lead the horse into the yard. — The rays 
of light are supposed to be of différent sizes. The larger rays pro- 
duce red and orange colours, and the smaller onesblue and violet. 
—A large carael will traverse the déserts with a load of a thousand 
pounds. When about to be loaded, at the command of the conductor, 
the animal instantly bends his knees. TheArabs consider thecamel 
as a gift sent from Heaven, a sacred animal, without whose assist- 
ance they could neither subsist, trafflc, nor travel. — "Where does 
the Tyne take its rise? On the borders of Scotland. Through what 
county does it run? It runs from west to east through Northumber- 
land, flows by Newcastleand falls into the German Océan, at Tyne- 
mouth, a little below Newcastle. What do you know about theTrentt 
The Trent, being joined by several other rivers towards the mouth, 
falls into the sea south-east of HuU. What is the name of the river 
which runs from the south-east to the north-west through Che- 
shire, and then passes by Liverpool and falls into the Irish Sea ? I 
don't remember. — Let us hâve a glass of brandy and water. John, 
bring out thc bottle. It took you a long time to bring it out, what 
was the matter ? I could not find it, Sir. It was not in its usual 
place. What's that in your pocket? Nothing. Come, no nonsense, 
out with it at oncci I will see what it is. 
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FORTY-NINTH LESSONi 

4t« LBÇOSr. 



Convenir, s'accorder, être d'ac- 
cord. 

Il était conTenu qu'on enverrait 
Henri à l'école jusqu'à l'âge de 
douze ans. 

C'était une belle matinée, de sorte 
ju'on convint de déjeûner au 
jardin. 

Ils s'accordent parfaitement. 

Nous ne serons jamais d'accord 
là-dessus. 

Ils n'étaient jamais d'accord. 

Consentir à... 
Y consentez-vous f 
L'Angleterre avait consenti à re* 
tirer sa flotte. 

Marier, épouser. 

Qui les maria. 

Nous pouvons la mariera un autre. 

Ne l'épousez pas. 

11 épousa une veuve dont il eût 

deux fllfl. 
Se marier. 

11 se maria deux fois. 
Ils se marièrent. 

Quand se marie-t-elle ? 
Quand va-t-il se marier ? 

Ils devaient se marier (être ma- 
riés) dans quelques jours. 
Elle était mariée avec un noble. 

Condamner. To eondemn. B. 

Pendre. To hang. R. 

Décapiter. To behead. R. 

Ils le condamnèrent à être pendu. 

Il accusa dtux ministres d'avoir 

trahi. 
Il répondit qu'il fallait qu'ils 

mourussent tous les deux. 
Le jury rendit le verdict suivant. 

Les personnes cou][>abl6s de vol 
sont punis de prison, de tra- 
vaux forcés. 



To agrée. R. 

It was agreed that Henry should 

be sent to school untif he was 

ten years old. 
It was a beautiful morning, so 

that we agreed to breakfast in 

the garden^ 
They agrée together perfectly well. 
l'il never agrée with you about 

that. 
They never could agrée together. 

To agrée to... 
Do you agrée to it? 
England h ad agreed to with- 
draw her fleet. 

To marry. R. 

Who married them ? 

We can marry her to another. 

Don't marry her. 

He married a widow, by whom 

he had two sons. 
To marrjr (to get married). 
He married twice. 
They married. 

When does she get married? 
When is hegoing to get (ou to be) 

married ? 
They were to be married in a few 

days. 
She was married to a nobleman. 

Accuser. To accuse. R. 

Trahir. To betray.R. 

Equarteler. To quarter. R. 

They condemned (sentenced) him 
to be hanged. 

He accusea two ministers of 
having betrayed. 

He answered that both must 
die. 

The jury returned the following 
verdict. 

Persons guilty of robbery are con- 
demned to prison, to hard la- 
bour. 
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Il a été condamné à trois mois 
de prison. 

Des circonstances atténuantes. 

A perpétuité, à vie. 

Déporter, déportation (transpor- 

tation). 
Être brûlé vif. 
Elle est encore en vie (vivante). 

Assassiner. 

Un assassinat — Un assassin. 

L'autre jour deux fermiers en re- 
venant du marché furent volés 
et presque assassinés. 

Un vol audacieux. 

Une bande de voleurs. 

Pour meurtre on est puni de tra- 
vaux forcés. 

Pour parjure on est puni de prison 

Ce crime était puni de mort. 

Verser, renverser. 

La voiture versa. 

Ne pouvez -vous pas faire en sorte 

que nous versions. 
Vous renverserez votre verre. 
Renverser (faire échouer). 
11 r'mversa tous mes projets. 

Remuer, bouger, se déranger. 

Ne remuez pas la table. 

Ne vous dérangez pas, je vous 

prie 
Voulez-vous sortir? 
Je suis trop bien ici pour en 

bouger. 
Il y avait des cuillères d'argent 

Sour remuer le thé, et des tasses 
e porcelaine pour le boire. 

Aller bien (parlant d'une montre). 

Avancer. 

Retarder. 

Votre montre va-t-elle bien ? 

Elle avance de dix minutes. 

Au contraire, elle retarde de dix 

minutes. 
Cette ihoutre-ci avance de cinq 

minutes (gagne cinq minutes) 

tous les trois jours. 
Celle-là retarde d'autant. 
Ne cas varier (garder l'heure). 
Varier. 



He has been condeillned to three 
months prison. 

AUeviating circumstances. 

For life. 

To transport. R. Transportation. 

To be burnt alive. 

She is still alive ou living. 

To murder.R* To asssassinate. R. 
A murder — A murderer, an 

assassin. 
The other day two farmers were 

robbed and nearly murdered on 

returning from market. 
A daring robbery. 
A gang of robbers. 
For murder they are punished 

with hard labour. 
Perjury is punished by (with) 

imprisonment. 
This crime was punished by 

death. 

To upsetj upset, upset. 
The carnage was upsèt. 
Can't y ou manage to upset the 

coach. 
You will upset your glass. 
To overthrow. 
He overthrew ail my projeots. 

To stir. R. 

Don't stir the table. 

Pray, don't stir. 

Will you come out ? 

I am too comfortable hère to stir. 

There were silver spoons to stir 
the tea with and china cups to 
drink it out of. 

To go right. 

To go too fast — To gain. 
To go too slow — To lose. 
Does your watch go right T 
It goes ten minutes too fast. 
On the contrary, it goes ten 

minutes too slow. 
This watch gains five minutes 

every three days. 

That one loses that. 
To keep good time. 
To vary. R. 
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Ma montre ma varie jamais. 

Mettre une montre à Theure. 

Régler une montre. 

Remonter. 

Depuis que je Tai remontée elle 
n*a pas varié d'une seconde. 

Je le crois bien, vous Tavez re- 
montée il n'y a qu'une demi- 
heure. 

Il est trois heures à ma montre , 
et à la vôtre? 

Faire le tour, tourner autour 

Faire un tour (de promenade). 

Faites le tour de 1 étang. 

Le soleil semble tourner autour 
de la terre. 

J'ai fait un tour au (de) jardin. 

Il avait fait quelques tours de la 
porte à la fenêtre, et de la fenê- 
tre à la porte. 

La première rue à droite. 

Prenez .la deuxième rue à gauche. 

Apprivoiser. To tame. R. 

Proférer, énoncer. To utter. R. 
Risquer. To venture. R. 

Exécuter. To exécute. R. 

Faucher. To mow. R. 

Paqueter> emballer. 

L'exposition de Paris. 
Guérir, se rétablir. 
Il n'en guérira (reviendra, échap- 
pera jamais). 
11 est à présent rétabli. 
Il sort de maladie. 

Sa santé s'est améliorée. 

Rêver. 

Se mettre à l'ouvrage. 
Abattre (démolir) une maison. 
Abattre un arbre. 
Baissez le store. 
Abattez-le avec votre bâton. 
Tirez le cordon de la sonnette. 
La maison fut cot^plètement 

brûlée. 
L'herbe fauchée et séchée est du 

foin. 
Une offense. An offence. 
Une défense. A defence. 
Un volet. A windovir shutter. 

Un héritier. 



My watch keeps excellent time. 
To set a watch to the right hour. 
To regulate a watch. 
To wind up, wound, wound. 
Since I wound it up it has not 

varied a second. 
I dare say, it is but half an hour 

since you wound it up. 

It is three o'clock by my watch, 

and by yours ? 
To go round. 
To take a tu m. 
Go round the pond. 
The Sun appears to go round the 

earth. 
I took a turn in the garden. 
He had taken a few turns from 

the door to Jthe window , and 

from the window to the door. 
The first turning to the right. 
Take the second turning to the left. 

Dépaqueter, dé- To unpack. 

Daller. 

Combler de joie. To oveqoy.R. 

Se procurer. To procure. R. 

Exposer. Toexhibit. R. 
To pack up. R. 

The Paris exhibition. 
To recover (from). R, 
He will never recover from it. 

Ho has now recovered. 

He has just recovered from 

sickness. 
He is improved in health, ou his 

health is improved. 
To dream, dreamt, dreamt. 
To set to work. 

To pull down (demolish) a house. 
To pull down a tree. 
Pull down the blind. 
Knock it down with your stick. 
Pull the bell. 
The house was burnt down. 

The grass eut down (mowed) and 

dried is hay. 
Sorte de grand A hamper. 

panier. 
Une tanière. A den. 
An hoir. 
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Une guêpe. A wi 
Concitoyens là'm 
Concitoyens (d'un pays). 



^: 



Condisciple. 
Camarade d'école. 
Son teint. 
La petitesse. 
Le aessin (plan). 
Inquiétude. 

Commettre une mauvaise action. 
Vous devriez corriger celui qui a 

commis Toffense, pas moi qui 

suis innocent. 
Faire une réplique. 
Mourir pauvre. 
On lui reproche d'être craintif. 

L'énonciation des mots. 

Ecouter. 

Elle s'arrêta pour écouter un 

oiseau. 
Ne récoutez pas. 



Celui. — Quelqu'un. 

Pour celui (quelqu'un) qui a visité 

la Suisse, le Enin n'est rien. 
Ce sera une besogne ennuyeuse 

pour quelqu'un qui est habitué 

a, la guerre. 

Délaisser, abandonner. 

Avoir lieu. 

Quand la cérémonie a-t-eile lieu? 

La réunion devait avoir lieu jeudi. 

Bien élevé. — Mal élevé. 

C'est un jeune homme bien élevé. 

Plutôt que d'aller à l'école. 
Plutôt que d'être mis en prison. 
Il attendrait plutôt toute la jour- 
née que de ne pas le voir. 

Henry était très-occupé à écrire 

des lettres. 
Arthur n'était pas oisif non plus. 
L'eau est froide, et elle est sans 

odeur. 

Dresser un échaffaud. 
Une potence, un gibet. 
Une fée. — Jovial, gai. 
Une petite chambre bien eonfor- 
table. 



Un trésor, A treasure. 

Fellow-citizens. 

Fellow-countrymen. 

Fellow-student. 

School-fellow. 

Her complexion. 

The littleness (smallness). 

The design. 

Uneasiness. 

To commit an evil action. 

Him who committed the offense, 

you should correct, not me i«rho 

am innocent. 
To make a reply. 
To die a poor man. 
He is reproached with being 

timorous. 
The utterance of words. 

To listen (to). R. 

She stopped to listen to a bird. 

Don't listen to him. 

One. 

For one v^^ho has visited Switzer- 

land, the Rhine is nothing. 
That business will be duU to one 

who is familiar with war. 

To forsake, forsook, forsaken- 

To take place. 

When does the ceremony take 

place. 
Tne meeting was to take place 

on Thursday. 
Well-bred — ïll-bred. 
He is a well-bred young man. 

Rather than go to school. 
Rather than De put in prison. 
He'd rather wait ail day than not 
see him. 

Henry was busily engaged in 

writing letters. 
Nor was Arthur idle. 
The water is cold , neither has it 

any smell. 

To erect a scafPbld, 
A gibbet. 
A miry — Jolly. 
A snuglitUeroom. 



A cet effet. — Pour cet objet. For that purpose. 
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Dans quel but? Towhat purpose? 

Quelétait son but en faisant cela ? Whatwashis purpose indoing ao? 

Aujourd'hui, de nos jours. Now-a-days. 

S'apprêter. To get ready. 

Remettre, différer. To postpone. R. 

Le mariage. The marriage(wedding). 

Un clerc (employé). A clerk. 

Les défauts. — Une déesse. The defects — A goddess. 

Hanno, a Carthaginian, was the first who tamed a lion, and he 
was condemned to death for what his fellow-citizens considered so 
great a crime. It is not yet agreed to what âge the lion will live. A 
lion sometimes becomes very much attached to his keeper. I once 
saw a lion exhibit symptoms of great uneasiness. I inquired the 
reason for his doing so (for his behaviour). 1 was told that his 
keeper was ill, and ever since the man's absence the lion h ad 
exhibited the same symptoms. As soon as the m an recovered and 
went to the den, the animal seemed overjoyed at the reappearance 
of his friend. — Who is for a picnic to Epping-Forest ? Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure, said Bill. I sliould enjoy it above 
allthings, said Tom. So shouldl» said John, aod so should I, said 
I, for 1 am so fond of a picnic. It was agreed therefore that on the 
first of June we should ail start for Epping-Forest and, regularly 
enjoy a picnic. The day was very hot, but what is a picnic without 
sunshine? It is like tea without boiling water, good for nothing. 
When we arrived at the forest, we chose a nice place, sat down on 
the grass, spread our tablecloth, unpacked the hamper and began 
regularly to enjoy the picnic. Did you stay there long? We spent 
the wholeday in the forest. Wedid not get home till ten o'clock at 
night, and I went to bed quite pleased with the way in which I h ad 
speut the day. — I suppose I must hâve gone to sleep, for I hâve 
dreamt that Fanny and I weregoing to be manied. but soniebody 
said that we could not be married until I had built with my own 
hands a pretty little snug cottage for us to live in. So I set to 
work immediately and was getting on famously, but somehow, as 
fasl as I built it up on one side, a little fairy would knock it down 
on the other. That's a curious dream. — Henry, breakfast is ready. 
I am coming. Alfred come to breakfast. You came home too late 
for supper last night, you must be very hungry this morning. 1 had 
supper at Mr. Patt's. Mr. Patt is a joUy old fellow. Did he give 
you a good supper? A capital one. What was there for supper ? 
Cold chickens, ham, cold beef, tongue, cheese and cakes. There 
happened to be no mustard in the house. Mr. Patt immediately 
sent off one of his servants in haste to the village to procure some. 
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The mustard-i-pot faad no sooner been put on the table than a wasp 
nearlj as big as one of the chickens came flying about. I took up 
my knife to drive it away, and I upset the mustard-pot. To make 
matters worse Mrs. Patt sprung up, stirred the table in doing so and 
upset ail the glassea which had just been fiUed up. — Boxton has 
been sentenced to be hanged. When is he to be exécutée! ? It isn't 
known yet. I am glad he his condemned, he richly deserves it. 
Perscns firuitly of murder or robbery, when there'are soine alle- 
viating circumstan'ces, are generally condemned to hard labour or 
transportation for life to Botany-Bay, Beetle was punished with 
hard labour forreceiving stolen goods. A man was lately condemned 
to be hanged, beheaded and quartered. A scaffold was erected for 
that purpose. After being hanged the body was eut down alive, 
the heart was taken out and exposed to public view. The head was 
then eut off, and the body quartered. In what country did that 
happen ? And for what crime ? 1 don't remember. I suppose he 
was dead before his head was eut off? To be sure he wa«, since they 
took out his heart before they eut off his head» — A marriage is to 
take place between Mr. Bristol and Miss Chatham. When are they 
to be married? In a few days. They are very fond of each other. 
AU the friends of both familles are to be invited. There is to be a 
grand wedding.^Do you agrée on such and such conditions to give 
meyour daughter for a wife? I don't. Nothing could make her so 
unhappy as marrying a man who possesses such bad prlnciples. 
Fil marry her to another, Sir. Well I I don*t care. Marry her to 
whomsoever you like. — So Miss Lucy is going to be married. Is 
she indeed? Yes. Her husband will bea fortunate man. She is very 
élever, she read*s both Latin and Greek. If she had been a daughter 
of mine I would hâve taught her something more useful. — Does 
your watch keep good time? I am sure it does. How can you be sure 
of that? By expérience. Pray, Sir, explain yourself. That's what I 
am about to do. Canyon be attentive fora little whi le? I won* t 
promise, but l'il try. TU listen. That's ail I ask you to do. May I 
ask questions ? You may ask anything you like, provided you don*t 
ask me to put out my cigar. The sun appears to go round the earth 
in twenty-four hours and the fixed stars in twenty-three hours, 
fifty minutes and, four seconds, so that they gain three minutes 
and six seconds upon the sun every day. How do you make that 
out? Take the différence between twenty^four hours and —Oh ! I see, 
I made a mistake of fifty seconds, I meant three minutes and iîfty- 
six seconds. Now if through a small hole in a window shutter, you 
observe at what time any âxed star disappears behind a chimney, 
at a smalL distance, then if the star disappears the next night, thres 
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minutes and fifty-six seconds sooner bj the Watch thftn it did the 
night before ; on the second night seven minutes fifty-two seconds 
sooner, and so on, it is a certain sign that the watch goes right. 
You must be very clever to hâve found that out. I did not find it 
out, I found it in some book. — The French and English travel a 
great deal now-a-days, the latter more than the former. Go were 
you will, you will ôndan Eglishman or aFrenchman. The Germans 
are great travellers too. Nor should the Americans be forgotten. 
Other nations like to stop at home. The French ladies are not so 
fond of travelling as the English ladies are. •— Xenophanes who was 
reproached with being timorous, because he would not venture his 
money in a game at dice, made this reply : *' I confess I am 
exceedingly timorous for I dare not commit an evil action/' — You 
havo heard, I suppose, that Miss Boldrig was to be married on 
Monday next? Yes, I was told so a few days ago. The marriage is 
postponed, it will not take place until her brother returns from 
America. Do you know who the happy gentleman is that is to 
marry herî He is one of the family of the Howards. He is a well- 
bred young man, a perfect gentleman. She is a luckly girl. The 
Howards are very rich, are they not? They are in easy circumstances. 
If I were he I would not hâve Miss Boldrig for my wife. Gertainly 
she is not without some little defects, the best of us hâve our bad 
sides, but, on the whole, she is not bad. Tbat's very true, but it is 
ill-bred to exhibit them, and that's precisely what she does. I would 
rather be hanged upon half a dozen gibbets than marry her. Don't 
you think, Sir, that one would be enough for you ? — Almost ail 
people who bave not studied the art of speaking bave a habit of 
uttering their words very rapidly. Such way of speaking should be 
avoided. — I hâve not seen Pierson for a long time , is he ill ? He 
bas beenunwell, but bas now recovered. I was at his lodgings on 
Saturday last, he was still looking very pale, but his health is much 
improved. He desired me to send the servant to the Doctor to know 
whether he might take a cup of coffee. A message was brought 
back that he might. Let nothing induce you to forsake an old frlend. 
True friendship is rare, bas ever been rare in the world, so many 
qualifications are necessary to form and complète it. When Socrates 
was building himself a bouse at Athens, being asked by one that 
observed the liltleness of the design, why a man so eminent would 
not bave an abode more suitable to his dignity, he replied that he 
should think himself sufûciently accommodated if he coùld see that 
narrow habitation fiUed with real friends. Afaithful friend is a strong 
defence, and he that bas found such a one bas found a treasure. — 
Mr. Humbug is dead. He did not die a poor man, did he? A poor 
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man! He died worth Âfty thousand pounds. That's a pretty round 
sum to begin the world with. I wish I were his only lieir. Are 
there many children? Three. He married twice. First, a Miss Àncott, 
by whom hebad an only daugbter; and secondly, aMissBanton, by 
wbom be bad two sons. — 1 wonder wbat o'clock it is ? Haren't you 
got your watch î It bas stopped , I forgot to wind it up tbis 
moming. Look at yours. It's five by mine. Does itgorigbt?It 
generally goes eitber too fast or too slow, but it*s a good watcb for 
ail tbat. It keeps excellent time. Wby don't you set itto tbe rigbt 
bour ? I neyer know tbe rigbt bour. — Civilized nations baye agreed 
to date tbe commencement of tbe year on tbe ûrst of January. 



FIFTIETH LESSON. 

ttO« LEÇON. 



Errer. 

Errer dans ce pays sauvage. 

Les cbèvres aiment à errer sur les 
collines. 

Ils perdirent leur cbemin et er- 
rèrent toute la nuit. 

Le Juif errant. 

Errer, rôder. 

Pendant Tété, les castors quittent 
leurs maisons et rôdent ça et là. 

Où avez-vous été si longtemps? 
Je viens de me promener dans le 
bois. 

Flâner, se promener. 

La prairie dans laquelle il s*était 

promené jusqu'à la nuit. 
Je vais faire un tour sur les bou- 

levarts. 
J'aime à flâner. 
Un comédien ambulant. 

S'attirer une mauvaise affaire. 
S'en tirer (en sortir). 
Avoir le sentiment de. 
Être édifié de. 
Être fasciné de. 

Être en colère. 

So mettre en colère. 



To roam. To rove. To wander. B. 
To roam over tbat wild country. 
Goats like to rove upon bills. 

Tbey lost tbeir way and wandered 

ail night. 
The Wandering Jevr. 

To ramble. R. 

During tbe summer tbe beavers 
forsake tbeir bouses and ram- 
ble about. 

Wbere bave you been so Ung? 

I bave been rambling in tbe wood. 

To stroU. R. 

Tbe meadow in wbicb he bad 

strolled about till night-time. 
I am coing to take a stroll on the 

Boulevards. 
I like to stroll about. 
A strolling player. 

To get into a scrape. 

To get out of it. 

To be conscious (sensible) of . 

To be edified with. 

To be facinated with. 

To be'^in a rage (passion). 
To get in a rage (passion). 

i8 
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il avait Tair d'être dans une co- 
lère terriblt. 

S'élever. 

La montagne qui s'élève à Test de 

la ville. 
La première idée qui s'élèverait 

dans l'esprit d'une personne. 

L'insulte. The insuit. 

L'étendue. The ex.tent. 

Commerce. Trade. 

Un commerçant. A tradesman. 
Dans le com- In trade. 

merce. 
Une station de chemin de fer. 
Partir par le train de onze heures . 

Promouvoir au grade (rang) de. 

Il fut promu au grade de capi- 
taine. 

11 s'éleva (monta) jusqu'au grade 
de lieutenant-général. 

11 fut fait chevalier. 

Occuper, remplir un poste. 

Nommer. 

Il fut nommé gouverneur. 

Un emploi (une place) dans le 

ministère ae la guerre. 
A l'heure indiquée. 

Dominer, commander. 

Les bornes de la France au nord. 

Être borné au nord par. 

Situé. 

La ville est située sur une mon- 
tagne. 

Situé sur le golfe de Venise. 

La ville est arrosée par la Seine. 

Elle est située dans une île, sur 
le penchant d'une colline. 

Genève est située à l'extrémité 
du lac. 

C'était dans cette chambre qu'ils 
étaient assis un soir avec plu- 
sieurs autres jeunes gens, bu- 
vant et fumant. 

Élever (engendrer). 

Pour la course, les chevaux an- 
glais sont indubitablement de 
la meilleure race. 

L'Angleterre est célèbre pour ses 
races de moutons. 



He looked in an awful passion. 

To rise — To arise. 

The mountain which rises at the 

east of the town. 
The first idea which would arise 

in the mind of a person. 

La locomotive. The en^ine. 
Le train. The train. 

Le chemin de fer The railway 

(railroad). 
Une station. A station. 
Salle d'attente. Waiting-room . 
A railway-station. 
To leave by the eleven o'clock 
train. 

To promote to the rank of . 

He was promoted to the rank of 

Captain. 
He rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 

General. 
He was made a Knight (he was 

knighted). 
To hold a post. 
To appoint. R. 
He was appointed Governor. 
An appointaient in theWar-Office. 

At the appointed time 

To overlook. To command. 

The boundaries of France on the 

north. 
To be bounded on the N. by. 
Seated — Situate. 
The town is seated on a moun- 
tain. 
Seated on the Gulf of Venice. 
The town is seated on the Seine. 
It is situate on an island, on the 

side of a hill. 
Geneva is situate at the extre- 

mity of the lake. 
It was in this room that they 

were seated one evening with 

several other young men, drink- 

ing and smoking. 
To breed, bred, bred. 
For riding there is no doubt that 

English horses are the best 

bred. 
England is celebrated for its 

breeds of sheep. 
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Élever (nourrir). 

Les oiseaux élerent leurs petits 

au mois de mai. 
Les petits poissons appelés S. 
Ceux-là ont été nourris par des 

poissons plus petits. 

Saigner. — Une saignée. 

Prévenir, avertir. 

Il faut prévenir un mois d'à* 
vance. 

En prévenant un mois à l'avance. 

La sentinelle avertit de l'appro- 
che de l'ennemi. 



Émettre. 

Adopter. 

Avaler. 

Occasionner. 

Endurer. 

Renouveler. 



To émit R, 
To adopt. R. 
To swallow. R. 
To oceasion. R. 
To endure. R. 
To renew. R. 



Soyez le bienvenu. 
Il avala d'un trait la moitié d'un 
grand verre d'eau -de- vie. 

Pourvoir, procurer, munir. 
Avez-vous quelque motif pour 

être mécontent de votre place 

actuelle? 
Allez -vous m'en procurer une 

meilleure î 
Il s'était muni de deux bagues. 

On a pourvu à ses besoins. 
S'intéresser à. 

Prendre pension. 

Pension et logement. 

Les pensionnaires. 

Un pensionnat. 

Mes dépenses en cigares* par se^ 
maine, dépassent la somme 
qu'il paie pour sa pension. 

Au haut de rescalier se trouvent 
deux corridors (couloirs), l'un 
en face, l'autre a droite ; tour- 
nez à droite. 

Donner protection. 

Faire plaisir. 

Procurer des distractions. 

Cela leur procure les moyens de 

faire provision pour le retour 

prochain du froid. 



To rear. R. 

Birds rear their young in May. 

The small fish called S. 
Those hâve been fed by smaller 
fish. 

To bleed, bled, bled —A bleeding» 

To give notice (to V7arn). 

You must give a month's notice 

(warning). 
At a month's notice. 
The sentinel grives notice of the 

approach of the enemy. 



To convev. U. 



To flirt. R. 
Tovîrelcorae.R. 

ToextirpateR. 



Porter, transpor- 

ter* 
Fairelacoouette. 
Donner la oien- 

venue à. 
Extirper. 
You are welcome. 
He swallov^red at a draught half 

a tumbler of brandy, 

To provide (with). R. 

Hâve you any reason to bc dis- 

contented v^rith your présent 

situation ? 
Are you going to provide me with 

a Detterî 
He had provided himscli with 

tv^ro rings. 
She is provided for. 

To be interested in, ou ta take 
interest in. 

To board. R. 

Board and lodging. 

The boarders. 

A boarding-school. 

My w^eekly expenses for eigars 

amount to more than the sum 

he pays for his board. 
At the top of the stairs there are 

tw^o passages, one facing, th^ 

other to the right ; turn to the 

right. 

To afford protection. 

To afford (give) pleasure. 

To afford amusement. 

It affords them means to mtke 

provision against the next re- 

turn of cold. 
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Pour les gens qui ed ont les 
moyens. 

Un homme avec un œil. 

L'homme à la figure sale. | 

Uhomme au nez rou^e. 

Une fille aux yeux noirs. 

Un vieillard aux cheveux blancs. 

Un monsieur avec un habit brun, j 

L'homme à Thabit bleu. 
Celui à l'habit bleu. 
Celui à la figure sale. 
Habillé (vêtu) de noir. 

Un homme en noir avec une plume 
derrière l'oreille. 

Des marchands en tablier blanc 
se tenaient à leurs portes et re- 
gardaient les passants. 

La siconde porte à droite. 

La deuxième chambre. 

La troisième carte. 

A son costume (habillement). 

Saumon. Salmon. 

Fer-blanc. Tin. 

Une poule. A hen. 

Uneierme. A farm. 

Une cellule. A cell. 

Un cap. A cape. 

Un son, un bruit. A sound. 

Être en repos. 

Au moindre bruit. 

Les principales richesses. 

Les articles de fond. 

Chercher une place. 

Chercher (après) une personne. 

Accompagner quelqu un (pour le 

voir partir). 
Par exemple. 



For people that can afford it. 

A man with one eye. 

A one-eyed man. 

The man with the dirty face. 

The dirty-faced man. 

The red-nosed man. 

A black-eyed girl. 

A white-headed old man. 

A gentleman in a brown coat. 

A brown-coated gentleman. 

The man in the blue coat. 

He of the blue coat. 

He of the dirty countenance. 

Dressed in black — In black 

clothes. 
A man in black with a pen behind 

his car. 
White-aproned tradesmen were 

standing at their doors and 

looking at the people goinç by. 
Next door but one on your nght. 
Next room but one. 
Next card but two. 
By his dress. 

Truite. Trout. 

Liberté. Freedom. 

Angoisse. Anguish. 

Ecaille. Scale. 

Coquille (coquillage). Shell. 
Branche (d'arbre). Bough. 

Des applaudissements. Cheers. 

To be at rest. 

On the least noise. 

The chief riches. 

The leading articles. 

To look out for a situation. 

To look after a person. 

To see a person olf. 

For instance. 



You are taking a stroU. Tes, for want of employment 1 am 
wandaring about the flelds. What an idle life both you and your 
brother are leading I It would be much better for you if you had 
something to do. Yes, it would. Father is looking out for an 
appointment in the War-Office for us. That is not easily got. — 
Where is the waiting-room? Next room but two on the left. At 
what time is the down-tiain expected? The down-train to Liverpool, 
Sir? Yes. In about ten iriinutes. There is a traiu coming, is that 
the Liverpool train? No, Sir, it is tho up-train. Whyl it's only an 
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engine, Wiiore aro the carnages? — At what o'clock is the London 
train expected? No train eitlier up or down is expected for an hour 
at least. Well ! Hère is a pretty go. It is pleasant to Lave to wait 
for an hour. — Great Britain is, of ail countries, the most proper 
for trade, as well for its situation as an island as from the freedom 
of its constitution aad from its natural products and considérable 
manufactures. — I am wiliing to think that those young people 
whose behaviour is so blâmable, are not sensible of the uneasiness 
it occasions, nor at ail aware how much anguish is endured on their 
account. In childhood and youth we generally adopt the sentiments 
of those about us. — I am ofT to my first party this season. Come 
with me, it is only next door. You will be welcomed. Wait a 
moment, I must change my coat. We are rather late, the first dance 
is over. Didn't I tell you that your wolcome should be a hearty 
one. We shall hâve fun presently. Do you see that little woman at 
the top of the room ? Do you mean that little fat lady in blue satin ? 
Yes, I do. Do you know her? I never saw lier in ail my life, I think 
she is the wife of that t<ill gentleman in a blue coat. I shalL ask her 
to dance with me. Nonsense I You don't know her. What does it 
matter. — * The hennit of the mountain which rlses at the east of 
Mecca, and overlooks the city, found one evening a man sitting 
pensive and alone within a few paces of his cell. — He rose to the 
rank of Major-General. He was appointed Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which post he held to the spring of the following year, 
when he returned to England. He finally retired in 1845, having 
been promoted to the rank of Lieuteuant-General. ^ S. is a town of 
Germany situate on an imminence on the bordera of Switzerland. 
This country is bounded on the N. by Germany ; E. by the Tyrol ; 
S. by Italy ; W. by France. The chief riches consist of excellent 
pastures in which many cattle are bred. The goats and chamois 
feed on the mountains and in the woods. The men are ail strong 
and robust. The women are tolerably handsome and are generally 
industrious. The peasants live upon milk, butter and cheese.-^Mind 
what you are about. Don't go on with your nonsense as you gene- 
rally do, or else you will get into a scrape. You shall be edified 
with my behaviour. Don*t go on with any nonsense, or you will get 
into a scrape with the red-faced man, his eye is upon you. I can't 
help his eye being upon me. Perhapa he is fascinated witk the 
Jbuttons on my coat. It's a curions fascination then, for he looks 
in an awful passion. He looks as if he could swallow you. He is 
coming up to us. What do you mean. Sir, byyour impertinence? 
1 think the term is more applicable to you than to me. There is my 
tard, Sir. Much obliged to you, Sir, I am most happy to makeyour 
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acquaintance. Qiye me your card, Sir. If I were a Doctor, 1 would 
oflfer you my senrices, I think a little bleeding would do you good. 
Yott are a coward. Sir, 1 shall find you out to-morrow morning. 
Now then, you hâve got into a scrape. Do you call that a scrape? 
YeS; I do. I call that fun. Perhaps you will not call it fun to- 
itiorrow morning. He will call you out for certain. I don*t cape for 
that. He is an old fool. — The birdB rear their young duringthe 
month of May. The patience of the female cannot be too muoh 
admired ; nor should the conjugal affection of the maie be foi^otten. 
The birds sleep on the boughs of trees eaeh one with his head 
behind his wing. The chickens of the farm-yard are gathered under 
the wing of the hen, and are at resl. A certain bird is called Ouckoo, 
fVom the sound which it emits ; thîs bird is generally heard about 
themiddle of April. — During the summer the Beavers forsake their 
houses and ramble about from place to place. On the least noise the 
sentinels give notice of the approach of danger. — If, for instance , 
Bome baasts make to themselves no habitation, in this case we find 
there is no need it should be otherwise , as they are taken oare of 
and provided for by man. If some créatures mafcethelr nests in 
houses, some in trees, some in the earth, and some in the waters, 
we find that they can there seeure themselves and breed up their 
young. Some animais are eovered with hair, some with feathers, 
sbme with skin, some with scales, others with shells. — Look how 
Fanny is flirting with Mr. Edward. So would you if you were not 
so old, and I hâve no doubt you woiîld even now if you found 
anybody to flirt with. Itis in the nature of women. I dare say you 
haven*t been better than the rest. But now really, seriously speaking, 
don't you think it is wrong of my brother to allowhis daughter to go 
on flirting like that with a strange gentleman ? I really see no great 
harm in it. 8he is a lively and amiable girl. Do you think her 
pretty ? Certainly I do , she is a very nice-looking girl, and you aro 
very ill-natured. The théâtre was opened on Monday last. The 
performances take place four times a week. On Friday last the 
performances consisted of Fra Diavolo and the Barber of Seville. Miss 
B. was received wiih deafening cheers. Previous to her appearance 
in Paris, she had frequently acted with great success, though not 
always in the highest rôles. Miss 0. felt compelled to acknowledge 
the merlts of her rival. — I hâve been looking after lodgings ail the 
morning. Hâve you found one ? I hâve found plenty, but they are 
ail either too dear or not suitable. Lodgings are exorbitantly dear 
in Paris. At what hôtel are you stopping? At the Blue Lion. The 
other day I asked the landlord how much it would eost to board 
and lodgt in his hôtel. He told me that he could not board and lodge 
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me under ten pounds a month« I told him I could not afford to ^re 
so much. Then he said thatthe best advice he could give me was 
by no means to hurry about looking after a lodging, tliat I could 
remain in his house as long as I chose. Wasn't that very polite of 
him ? It was indeed , considering that he gets something by it. He 
isa knowing fellow. — What book is that? 1 see, it is about birds* 
It is a most interesting book. I am not parti cularly interested in 
birds. On looking at such a title one might think at first that the 
book was one addressed to a parlicular class, which was not lîkely 
to be of use to any other. I must confess that the flrst idea which 
arose inmy mindonreadingthe title, was that the book was addressed 
to such people as are particulary interested in birds. The rçading 
of a few pages would dispel this notion. The habits of birds are 
better worth studying than you imagine. — The Strasburg- 
Railway has brought to Paris two thousand fish. They consist of 
Trout from the lakes of Switzerland, and Salmon from the Danube. 
The fish were conveyed in réservoirs made of tin, the waterbeing 
frequently renewed. — Who is that person 1 saw you spealing to ? 
By his dress he appeared to be a Turk. If you took him for a Turk 
you were not mistaken. Did he speak to you about the war? Yes, he 
did. What did he say ? Hg said that one set ofinfidels (nnbelievcrs) 
were killing another. He hoped they might extirpate one another. 
He was unconscious of the extent of the insuit. — Henry has left 
Paris, I saw him off this morning. He left by the seven o'clock 
train. On entering the waiting-room he was asked for his ticket. 
He felt in his pockets. No ticket to be found. He had lo«t it. The 
conséquence was, that hehad to get another ticket. How provoking 
(vexing) ! Nor was that ail. Meanwhile the train started. So he 
missed the train? Just so. He left by the next train. 



FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 

»f* LEÇON. 

Tur^tér,^ i« f^,. i ,,«« ^^ic^^ s To set a house on fire. 

Mettre le feu a une maison. J ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Prendre feu. To catch fire. 

La maison prit feu. The house caught fire. 

Le feu était à la maison. The house was on fire. 

Un incendie éclata. A fire broke out. 

Mettre, placer. To set, set, set. 

Il mit son fils sur Tâne. He set hiç son upon the ass. 
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Màitrisor, se rendre mattre de. 

Les pompiers. 
Les pompes à incendie. 
On fit jouer (fonctionner) les pom- 
pes. 

Faire peu de cas de. 
Faire beaucoup de cas de. 
On faisait beaucoup de cas de lui 
à Dublin. 

Regarder, considérer. 
Veiller à ses intérêts. 
Faire semblant. 
U faisait semblant de dormir. 

S'enfuir, fuir. 

Fuyez l'oisiveté. 

Ils s'enfuirent de l'Egypte. 

Us s'enfuirent dans les montagnes 

Prendre la fuite (son toI). 

Ressembler. Ressemblance^ 

Ils se ressemblent. 

Us ont de la ressemblance. 

Être semblable, pareil. 

Us sont tous pareils. 

Le dernier n est pas semblable 

aux autres. 
De quoi ont-ils Tairî 

Prendre. 

U prit le surnom de A. 

Prendre un aspect, une attitude. 

Voir, contempler. 

Voyez cet homme sourd aux in- 
stances de ses amis. 

Voyez cet ami à genoux devant 
lui. 

S'affenottiller. 

Il s agenouilla pour boutonner les 

guêtres de son maître. 
U est à genoux. 
U se mit à genoux. 
U tomba à genoux. 



Affronter. 
Précéder. 
Se multiplier. 
Se contracter. 
U est déterminé 
danger. 



To face. R. 
To précède. R.l 
To multiply. R. 
To contract. R. 
à affronter le 



To master — To obtain à mas- 

tery over. 
The nremen. 
The ôre-engines. 
The engines were set to work. 

To slight. R. To make light of. 

To make much of. 

He w»s made much of at Dublin. 

To look to. To look upon. 
To look to one's interest. 
To prétend. R. To sham. R. 
Heshammedsleep ouhe pretended 

to be asleep. 
To flee, fled, fled. 
Flee from idleness. 
They fled from Egypt. 
They fled into the mountains. 
To take flight. 

To resemble. R. Resemblance. 
They resemble one another. 
They hâve a resemblance to one 

another. 
To be alike. 
They are ail alike. 
The last one is not similar to 

flike) the others. 
Wnat are they like? 

To assume. R. 

He assumed the sumame of A, 

To assume an aspect, an attitude. 

Tobehold.R. 

Behold this man deaf to the in- 

treaties of his friends. 
Behold this friend on his knees 

before him. 

To kneel, knelt, knelt. 

He knelt down to button up his 

mastefs gaiters. 
He is on his knees. 
He Rot upon his knees. 
He fell on his knees. 

Donnetnaissance.To give birth. 
Siéger. To sit. 

Se mêler. To meddle. R. 

Importuner. To intrude. R. 

He is determined to face the 
danger. 
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Le Parlement siège trois fois par Parliament 

semaine. 
Tous les jours de la semaine. 
Être élu membre du Parlement. 
Un importun. 
Ne TOUS mêlez pas de cela. 
Interrenir (se mêler). 
Ne vous mêlez pas de ce qui ne 

vous regarde pas. 
Je ne m'en mêlerai pas. 
Ne TOUS en mêlez pas. 
Compter sur. 

Je compte sur votre discrétion. 
Inventer une histoire. 

Élever. 

Blever des enfants. 

11 avait été élevé en Italie. 

Balayer. 

Endurer, supporter. 

Je n'allais pas endurer cela. 

Résister au feu. 

Défendre. 

Je ne suis pas homme à suppor- 
ter une insulte. 

Descendre. 

Je descends d'une famille qu 
n'aurait pas supporté cela. 

Déranger, troubler. 

Je vous demande pardon de vous 
avoir dérangé à une heure in- 
due. 

Ne troublez pas Veau. 

On ne peut dire (savoir). 

On ne peut savoir ce qu'il aurait 
ou n aurait pas fait. 

On ne peut pas savoir combien 
il lui en aurait encore donné. 

Élever des prétentions à... 

( To drub. R. 

Rosser, battre < To lick. R. To give a 
( To thrash 



sits threc times a 

week. 
Every day in ihe week. 
To be returned to Parliameut. 
An inlrusive fellow. 
Don't meddle about that. 
To interfère. R. 
Dont interfère with what dœs 

not concern y ou. 
I won't interfère with it. 
Hâve nothing to do with it. 
Torely upon. R. 
I rely upon your secrecy. 
To make up (invent) a story. 

To bring up (to rear). 

To bring up children. 

He had been brought up in Italy. 

To sweep, swept, swept. 

To stand, to put up with. 

I was not ROing to stand that. 

To stand nre. 

To stand up for. 

1 am not the man to put up with 

an insuit. 
To be descended, to descend. 
I am d<»8cended from a family 

that would not hâve borne this. 
To disturb. R. 
I beg your pardon for having 

disturbed you at an out-of-the 

way hour. 
Don't disturb the water. 
There is no saying (telling). 
There is no saying what he might 

or might not hâve donc. 
There is no telling how many 

more he might hâve given him. 
To lay claim to. 

^ drubbing. 
\ licking. 
Vthrashing. 



Être ro..é. battu. To be |St,.togetaj;i;',^^?„.^/-^'^^^^ 



Un traducteur. A translater. 
Un copiste. A copyist. 

Un compositeur A composer. 
Un imitateur. An imitator. 
Des préjugés. 
Au nombre de deux. 
Au nombre de dix mille. 
Une armée forte de douze mille 
hommes. 



Modèle. Model. 

Progéniture. Progeny. 
Approvisionne- Supply. 

ment. 
Préjudices. 
Two in number. 
Ten thousand in number. 
An aiint tweivc thousand strong. 
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Du côté de sa mère. On his mother's side. 

A cette condition. Upon that understanding (condi* 

tien). 

S'ensuivre. To foUow. 

Il ne s'ensuit pas que... It does not follow that. . . 

La maison voisine. The neighbouring house. 

La structure physique. The physical structure. 

Avec facilité. With ease. 

De là. Thenceforth. 

A partir de ce jour. From this day forth. 

Soupçonner. — Soupçon. To suspect. R. — Suspicion. 

Présumer. — Présomption. To présume. R. — Presumption. 

Vulgaire. — Dégoût. Vulgar. — Disgust. 

Il n'y a pas liqu de s'étonner. Tbere ia no occasion to wonder. 

Ils profitèrent très-peu des con* They profited very little by Ih^ 

naissances des autres nations. knowledge of other nations. 

Il ne nous reste qu'à dire que... It only remains for us to say 

that... 

When didMr. PL. enter the room? I don't know exaotly when 
he went into the room, but 1 am sure it was before six. Had he a 
glass in his hand when you went in ? I saw a glass near his hand, 
buti am not sure he had it in his hand. Did you see him put 
anything into the glass ? 1 didn't see him put anything into it. 
Who gave him that glass? I don't koow who gave it to him. Mary 
took some broth into tbe room , perhaps she took up the glass at 
the same time. — The Germans often take flight to some little out- 
of-the-way village, where living ail together, eachone knowswhat 
the other says or does, but this does not prevent their amusing 
themselves very well. — Tiiere is no similarity between the style of 
N... and that of B..., but it does not follow that, beeause they are 
dissimilar, one of them must be bad. The things which hâve the 
greateet resemblance to each other, fréquently diflPer the most. — 
A vulgar man suspects himself to be slighted. A man of the world 
never suspects he is slighted or laughed at. — No European Poten- 
tate, great or small, has learnt from the war to make lîght of the 
name of Kngland. The nations look to England as their model. The 
British people désire no war with America. They look upon such a 
war with disgust. — Take up the last card you throw out by the 
opposite end to that by which you held it. Hold it out, the back 
upwards, throw it on the table with its face downwards andtaking 
hold of the card next but one to yout right hand, throw it down iu 
the same manner. Hold that card to the light to show it is a 
single card. AU right. Hold it up to your mouth, pretending to 
breathe upon it, now put it under the cap. Pull out your hand 
from under the cap, but leave the card under it. — When there is 
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much ftnalofiry between two languages the merit of the translator la 
considerably less, but this resemblance is nerer perfect. The trans- 
lator is generally obliged to take a différent turn from that of his 
author, on aceount of the opposite nature of the language. The 
less analogy there is between two longues, the less is he a copyist. 
A faithful translation contributes much to form an excellent 
parallel between two languages, to discover the particularities of 
each, and to show how far they resemble one another, and in what 
they differ.— If you mention a word of what's done hère this evening, 
ru give you a sound drubbing (licking). Remember, TU keep my 
Word. You are a good fellow, by Jove ; how you gave it him. Your 
govemor won't give you a drubbing when you get home, will he î 
No fear of that. Whenever 1 catch hold of him, wherever it is, 111 
give it him, I will, or my name is not Bill. — Dear me , father is 
coming , l'Jl catch iti Well may you be afraid, for it is he. — The 
théâtre was dîscovered to be on flre. The alarm havingbeen gîven, 
the fire-engines soon arrived from ail quarters at the same spot, and 
in the course of an hour obtained a mastery over the fire. Several 
of the neighbourîng houses caught fire, but the fiâmes were easily ex- 
tinguished. We behold in England, a Milton giving birth to aDryden; 
in Italy, a Dante, to a Petracb; in France, a Corneille, to a Boileau ; 
and in Germany, a Goethe, to a Shiller ; but who preceded Homer or 
who has immediately followed him? He stands alone, the poet 
without a model, the composer without an imitator. — Where were 
you born ? I was born in Ireland, at least I was told so. "Was your 
brother born in Ireland too? No, he was born in England. In which 
of the two countries do your parents réside ? In neither, they réside 
in the Isle of Man. I hâve always been anxious to know why this 
island is called so. I know the origin of that name. My grand- 
father told me a very interesting story about it a long time ago. I 
should like to hear it. Should you? Yes, I should. Well then, V\\ 
tell ît. No I won't, I know you won't believe it. If you say it is 
true, of course, I shall. We)l,upon that understanding, Y\\ relate it. 
The Island of Man was, a long long time ago, inhabited bymonkeys, 
twelve in number. Their progeny increased and multiplied ; 
but a certain fruit of the island worked a wondrous change in the 
physical structure of the inhabitants. The hair of the body and face, 
especially of the females, became less and less with each new gé- 
nération; and the caudal appendage contracted more and more until 
at length no trace of this organ could be discovered in the animal 
exteriofly. This liew race assumed thenceforth the name of man. 
Very likely, the cats on that island hâve eaten of this œar- 
vellous fruit , fbr they hâve lost their tails too. Some of the 
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poultry liave no tails either, so they ail must hâve eaten of that 
same fruit. I dare say you don't believe it, I wouldn'tif I were you, 
but it*s truc for ail that. You will make a point of keeping this 
conversation secret. You may rely upon my secrecy. I cannot make 
out how such a story could hâve been made up.— A rather fierce fire 
broke out in Moon-street, and, but for the intrusive interférence of 
thefiremen thereis no gayingbut that the whole abominable quarter, 
might hâve been svv^ept away. But the zeal of the ôremen prevented the 
best thing that could happen to that part of the town, and unfor* 
tunately there was an excellent supply of water. A single house 
was destroyed. — Is a black man to be used worse than a white one, 
because he has no one to stand up for him ? Of course not. — ^Won't 
you read a little? Why, I think I will, for I am tired of doing no- 
thing. Whal shall we read ? What book hâve you got there? The 
history of the coun tries in the world down to the end of the Roman 
Empire. Suppose we finish the chapter we began yesterday. l'd 
rather go on wilh Pope, or suppose we do some geography. No, after 
ail, 111 hâve a ride in the park. Let my horse be brought to the 
door. — How foolish it is to hâve préjudices ! 1 never will dislike a 
Gernian woman again. Did you dislike German women ? Yes, I did. 
Suppose I am not a German woman. Suppose I was born in France, 
but brought up in Germany. I présume you don't smoke, Ma'am? 
I should hâve thought that question would hâve been unnecessary. 
No offence, I hope. Some ladies of your nation are rather partial to 
a cigar. You don't objectto my smoking one? Not in the least, Sir. 
— For some weeks past our difficulties, which many people thought 
so lightly of at first. hâve assumed a more and more threatening 
aspect. The House of Lords is to sit every day in the week. — He was 
the second son of Hardy Plot by his second wife. He assumed the 
surname of P... and laid claim to the title of Baron of B ... He mar- 
ried Miss A..., youngest daughter of the late A. Norwood, by whom 
he leaves a numerous famiiy. On his mother's side he was descend- 
ed from the Howards. He was relurned to Parliament in 1840. He 
had always been looked up to as a great statesmfin. He was Irish, 
I believe ? Yes but he gave himself out as an Englishman. He was 
born in Dublin. He was made much of in Ireland. — When Darius 
offered Alexander to divide Asia equally with him; he answered : 
''TheEarth cannot bear two Suns, nor Asia two Ki^ga." Parmenio 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius had made, 
said: **WereI Alexander I would accept thcm." **So would I," re- 
plied Alexander, **were l Parmenio." — Thereis not so much sub- 
limity in the Odyssey as in the Iliad, but this latter poem is of a 
kind totally différent from the former. Homer never intended thèse 
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two pôems should rcsemble one another. Had Homer composed the 
Odyssey in bis youth, and the Iliad at a more adyaneed period of hig 
life, the same contrast which now exista between them would still 
hâve exiated. They would hâve been exactly what they are. Not- 
withstanding the fréquent familiari^ of his style in the Odyssey, 
he bas preserved his grandeur. Whenever Homer assumes the fami- 
liar style, he is perfectly easy and harmonious. His power of inven- 
tion is as fertile in little as in great matters. 



FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 



»2e UEÇON. 



Sauver, épargner. 

Il me sauva la vie. 

Je vous épargnerai cette peine. 

Je vais jeter cela. 

Non, gardez-le cour le déjeûner. 

Ses économies, épargnes. 

Sauf adonner .. 

Agir; faire le commerce, donner 

les cartel. 
Il fait le commerce de toile. 
Où prenez-vous vos épiceries? 

Elle ne tarda pas à découvrir à 
quelle espèce de personne elle 
avait affaire. 

J'agirai franchement avec vous. 

A qui la donne ? 

Voulez -vous que je donne les 
cartes pour vous? 

Il est marchand de peaux de la- 
pin. 

Prêter, disposer, se passer de... 
Ça vous generait-il de me prêter 

250 francs? 
Ça me gênerait pour le moment. 

Pour ceux ^ui ont du temps à 

leur disposition. 
Il n'y a pas un lit disponible 

dans la maison. 

Montrer, indiquer. 

Elle montra la porte (du doigt) . 

On vous montrera au doigt. 



To save. R. 

He saved my life. 

I shall save you that trouble. 

I am going to throw that away. 

No, save it for breakfast. 

His savings. 

Save giving... 

To deal, dealt, dealt (aussiB), 

He deals in linen. 

Where do you deal for your 

grocery ? 
She soon discovered the sort of 

Serson with whom she had to 
eal. 
I will deal frankly with you. 
Whose deal is it. 
Shall Idéal for you? 

He is a dealer in rabbit skins. 

To spare. R. 

Can you spare ten pounds. 

I cannot spare them at this mo- 
ment. 

For people that hâve tirae to 
spare. 

There is not a spare bed in the 
house. 

To point. R. (To, at^ oui). 
She pointed to the door. 
You will be pointed at. 
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L& nature lui a indiqué des ani 

maux. 
Indiques-les moi. 
Le lièvre ne va paa à Teau. 

Épaissir. 
Mépriser. 
Consulter* 



To thicken. R. 
To despise. R. 
To consult.R. 
To print. R. 
To dwell. R. 



Imprimer. 
Demeurer, ha- 
biter. 

Se reposer, peser. 

L'âne ne se couche pas pour se 
reposer. 

Une grande responsabilité i)èse.«. 

Je crois bien faire en vous infor- 
mant... 

11 a cru bien faire en vous le di- 
sant. 

Venir à avoir 

Comment cst-il venu à avoir cela? 
Faire en sorte. 

Il fit en sorte que l'argent fût en- 
voyé à lui, pas à son frère. 

Le français ne se prête pas à la 

traduction. 
Être majeur. 
Il n'était pas majeur. 
Il me tarde d'être majeur. 
Il a l'espnt dérangé. 
En tirer le meilleur parti. 

Mettre une voiture ou un chetal 

à une auberge. 
S'arrêter (avec voiture ou cheval) , 

descenare à une auberge. 
Il avait rhabitude de s'arrêter au 

Paon. 
A quelle auberge est-il descendu? 
Pouvons-nous laisser oe cheval 

ici? (le mettre à l'écurie). 

Là-dessus. — Sur quoi. 
Par lequel. 
Dans lequel. 

Censure. Censure. 

Flatterie. Flattery. 

Sabot (d'un cheval). Hoof. 

Travail, peine. Toil. 



Nature has poipted out to him 

animais. 
Point them out to me. 
A hare does not take the water. 



Correspondre. 

Balancer. 

Réformer^ 

Réjouir. 

Nier. 



Tocorrespond.R. 
To balance. R. 
To reform. R. 
To gladden. B. 
To deny. R. 



To rest. R. 

The ass does not lie down torest. 

A heayy responsibility rests... 
I think it right to inform you... 

He thought it right to tell you of 
it. 

To come by. 

How did he come by that ? 

To contrive. R. (To manage). 

He contrived that the money 
should be sent to him, not to 
his brother. 

The Frenchis opposed to transla- 
tion. 

To be of âge. 

He v^as not of âge. 

I long to be of a^e, 

He is unsetUed in his mind. 

To make the most of it. 

To put up a oarriage or a horse 

at an inn. 
To put up at an inn. 

He was in the habit of putting up 

at the Peacock. 
What inn did he put up at? 
Can we put this horse up hère ? 

Thereupon fi). Upon vrhich. 
Therebj — By which. 
Wherein — In which. 

Un filou. A pickpocket. 

Le factionnaire. The sentry. 

La guérite. The sentry-box. 

Un ehalumeau. A pipe. 



(1 ) En ajoutant aux trois mots hêr$, tktn, whert, les prépositiong of» to» In» b^, 
witK fbre {for), u/tm. o», ou obtient les adverbes kurtof, tittreof» tvhtrcof; heret», 
thereto, stc, La plus usité de tous ces adverbes esilherefore. 
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Des feux d'artiâce. 

Le beaa soze. 

Cela n'est pas iuste. 

Il ne joue pas loyalement. 

Ne trichons pas. 

Cela m'est indifférent. 

Simple et joli. — Doré. 

Elle est toujours mise simple- 
ment, mais avec goût. 

On a bien soigné cela (propre- 
ment fait). 

Simplement, seulement. 

Du papier doré sur tranche. 

Seller. — Une selle. 

D'une part. 

D'autre part. 

S'abandonner, céder. 

S'abandonner au chagrin. 

S'abandonner au plaisir. 

Le cheval s'abandonna à son im- 
pétuosité. 

A ce moment même le plancher 
céda. 

Ne vous abandonnez pas à ces 
sentiments. 

Tirer ou pousser une porte avec 

force. 
Hausser les épaules. 
Dix chances contre une. 
Neuf fois sur dix. 
Faire fortune. 

n a iait fortune en Amérique. 
Il y a dix chances contre une de 

faire fortune en Australie. 



Employer, dénenser. 

Rendre capable (à même). 

Être à l'étranger. 

Aller à l'étranger. 

Cinq francs pour un bon dîner 

est un prix raisonnable. 
Un Anglais en France est un 

étranger. 
Des vins étrangers. 
A tant par tête. 
Régner. — Un règne. 
Quelle est votre profession? 
Un chirurgien. A surgeon. 
Un savetier. A coboler. 

Une semelle. A sole. 
Garçon I 



Fireworka. 

The fair sex. 

That is not fair. 

He does not play fairly. 

Let us hâve fair play (no cheating). 

It is immaterial to me. 

It is a raatter of indifférence to 

me. 
Neat — Gilt. 
Sbe is always neatly dressed. 

It is very neatly donc. 

Merely. 

Gilt'Cdged paper, 
To saddle — A saddle* 
On the one hand. 
On the other hand. 

To give way. 

To give way to sorrow. 

To give v^ay to pleasure. 

The hopse gave v^ray to his impe- 

tuosity, 
At that very moment the^floor 

gave v^ay. 
Don't give way to thèse feeling». 



To bang a door. 

To shrug one's should^rs. 
Ten chances to one. 
Nine times in (out of) ten. 
To make a fortune. 
He made his fortune in Amerioa. 
There are ten chances to one of 
making a fortune in Australia. 

To lay out. 

To enable. R. 

To be abroad. 

To go abroad. 

Five francs for a good dinner is a 

fair price. 
An Ënglishman in France is a 

foreigner. 
Foreign wines. 
At 80 much a head. 
To reign. R. A reign. 
Wiiat is your trade. 
Une meule de A hay-rick. 

foin. 
Un orme. An elm*tree. 

Waiter! 
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The Tartars are ail accustomed to a wandering life and dwell in 
ttnts. Thej live on horse flesli and dried fish, and their usual drink 
is mare's milk. — Every dealer in rabbit-skins knows bow much the 
far 18 tbickened by the approaeh of winter. Bears, wolves* foxes, 
hares, which do not take the water, hâve the fur much thicker on 
the back than the belly. — Are you satisfled? No, l am not. Great 
men are not easily satisfled. I am afraid you begin to despise my 
authority. If you will but listen to reason. I alwayslisten to reason, 
because it ean do no harm. Am I not wortb being consulted when 
there is to be a marriage in my own family? It was very wrong of 
them not to consult you. And what is Mr. Peters, he is nothing in 
the world, a mère obscure gentleman ? — Mr. P. onceobsenred toa 
Scotch lady how désirable it was in any danger to hâve présence of 
mind, '^l'd rather hâve/' she rejoined, **absence of body." That was 
a good answer. — Who's there? WhaVs the matter, sentry ? A man 
swimming, Sir, shall 1 flre? Wait a moment. Whereishe? The 
sentry pointed to an object in the water; it was a man sure enough. 
— We can stop in this house, I suppose ? Not a spare bed in the 
house, Sir , not a single bed. — By the by, you can't spare ten 
pounds, can you? TU be able to pay you in four or fiye days. I dare 
say I can. I counted the money into my friend's hand and he drop- 
ped it pièce by pièce into his pocket. -— My father having lost a great 
deal of money was only enabled to spare me a small sum. — The 
book is neatly printed. The distances between the Unes are regular, 
and the Unes themselves on the opposite sides of each leaf exaetly 
correspond to one another. — The account is generally balanced , 
for what we lose on the one hand we gain on the other. — If men 
of eminence are exposed to censure on the one hand, they are as 
much exposed to flattery on the other. — Our System must be re- 
formed, and very soon too, or it will be too late. A heavy responsa- 
bility rests on the shoulders of General R. The fact is that he and 
his staff know nothing and take no trouble about us at ail. It is 
amusing to observe the quiet sarcastic shrug of the shoulder which 
the offlcers give when his name is mentioned. -* With the money 
I hâve saved in the service of Lady B., 1 am about to purchase a 
share of my sister's business. How odd it will be to see my name in 
large gilt letters over a «hop door. I wonder whether 1 shall ever 
change it. Dear me I What nonsense I am thinking about. - When 
you think we are fled far enough from you, you will hâve us sur- 
prise you in your camp ; for we attack with no less vigour than we 
liée. — How he had corne by his death« no one could flnd out. There 
is a suspicion that he did not come by his death fairly as there is no 
naturel cause to account for death. There is a suspicion of poison 
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and Mr. Pan is determined to hâve the body of his son examined. 
Can you tell me who is to perform the examinaiion ? I cannot, 1 
shall not know untiJ to-morrow. 1 thought it right to tell you of it. 
Am 1 lo be présent ? It is iinmaterial to me whether you are présent 
or not* So it is to me. — They hâve taken into their heads that the 
people oughl to be particularlyjolly, and hâve Iherefore ordered fire- 
works and a gênerai illumination, whereby they hâve gladdened 
the hearts of the pickpockets of the metropolis. — He ingeniously 
contrived Ihat the money should be sent to him, not to his father. 
For this purpose he wrote to Mrs. Pea, desiring her (begging of her) 
to forward the sum to him at Rochester where she was to meet 
with his father. But she was not to seehis father. for he was not to 
be there. He thus got the money. — 111 save him a great deal of 
money. — He might hâve saved himself a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. 1 beg you will lose no time in enabling me to acquit an 
obligation which I hâve been compelled to neglect so long. — I am 
sorry thail cannot come over to visit you. 1 hâve had no letter from 
home for a long time. I don't know what to make of it. Are they ail 
dead. I can'thelp thinking ofit sometimes. The threefrieods walk- 
Ed slowly forward, leading the horse among them. An hour's walk 
ing brought the travellers to a little road-side public-house with 
an elm-tree in front, two hay-ricks behind, and a kitchen garden at the 
side. A red-headed man was working in the garden. Hallo there 1 We 
wantto put this horse upherc.I suppose we can, can't weî The red- 
headed man looked very hard at the whole party. 1 really believe 
that the fellow thinks we bave come by this horse in some dishonest 
manner. Hallo you fellow I Do youthiak we stolethis horse? I am 
sure you did. Saying which he turned into the house and banged 
the door after him. — In ail history it wouid be diiâêult to find a 
reign less illustrions than that of James the ilrst (James 1). The 
best work with which to begin the study of history is Robinson's 
Grammar of History. — Who is that man there ? I saw him yoster* 
day too ; he was coming down this road. He stopped now and then 
to look about him and went on again, keeping the middle of the road 
with great dignity. I don't know his right name. We know him 
only by the nauie of Old Nick. Ëver sincehe lost his ass he has becn 
unsettled in his mind. What has he got there in his hand ? It's a 
pipe. 1 hâve never seen him without it. Look I he is going lo play on 
it. It's a very melancholy tune. So it is. He plays that tune almost 
nigbt and day. Who has taught him to play it, or how he came 
by his pipe, no one knows. We think that Heaven has assisted him 
in both, for ever sinco he has becn unsettled in his iiiiad, it scems 
his only consolation. — As I walk about m^ lields, or sit by my 
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fire on a winter's evening, I often think of the future and condider 
bowl Bhall be able to support a wife and family on my amall farm. 
I attend to it closely and make the most of everything. I lay out 
every penny I can spare in improving my farm ; I will do my beat, 
but I can never expect to bring up my cbildren as my father bas 
brougbt us up. I get sometimes very melancholy and inake myself 
quite misérable, and tben I refleci on the absurdity of giving way to 
such feelings. — Bise early and at the same hour every morning, 
how late soeveryou may bave satup the night before. — The night 
coming on, 1 put up at a little public-house by the road-side. The 
horse my son rode on was to be put up at an inn within two miles 
from my house. — I am sorry to trouble you, but will you bave the 
goodness to direct me to Woodfordî Go straight on till you come to 
a bridge, after you hâve crossed the bridge you must turn to the left. 
How far is it to Woodford ? Half an hour's walk, youll soon come 
in sight of the steeple. Hère I am at lastl You could find your way 
then? linquired my way to Woodford and tooktheroad which was 
pointed out to me. Whenl got to the bridge I tumed to the left. I 
had walked in that direction for about a quarter of an hour when I 
got in sight of the steeple of your little church , and hère I am with 
you for a fortnight. Only for a fortnighti You mustmanageto 
stay a month. We won't let you off so easily. — If you bave a 
horse with a white leg and he goes lame, nine times in ten, 
it will be the white leg which bas given way.White legs are said to 
be bad and dénote bad hoofs. When a horse Is vicions to mount, 
nine times in ten he is or bas been badly saddled. — It is quite 
true, as stated in several accounts of him, that Fox, when a very 
young man, was a prodigious dandy. He used to wear a little odd 
Prench bat, and shoes with red heels. He and Lord Carlisle once 
travelled from Paris to Lyons for the express purpose of buying 
waistcoats, and during the whole joumey they talked about nothing 
else. It is also true that Fox bas played cards with Fitzpatrick from 
ten o'cloek at night till near six o'clock the next afternoon, a waiter 
standing by to tell them whose deal it was, they being toc sleepy 
to know. After losing large sums at Hazard, Fox would go home 
— not to destroy himself, as hisfriends sometimes feared, but to sit 
down quietly and read Greek. — To translate elegantly is a toil ten 
times greater than to compose. It is a fact too well known to be 
denied, that there are peculiar beauties in every language the full 
force of which cannot be given in a translation. I believe the En- 
glish language to be rich enough to render every idea intelligible, 
though of ail modem languages the most copions is the German. 
If there be a language more peculiarly opposed to translation^ it is 
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the French. But there are many good authors in the French lan- 
guage that are as difficult to translate inlo any other, as there are 
English, Italian or German writers whom it might be no easy task 
to render in French. The best way of ordering dinner, ai a foreign 
hôtel is to hâve it served at so much a head. In France, ûye francs 
is a fair price for a good dinner. — What is your trade, old fellowî 
I am a mender of soles, Sir, a surgeon toold shoes. What do you 
mean? I am acobbler. Sir. 



FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 

SS« LEÇON. 



Monter. 

Descendre. 

Adorer. 

Coraprendre. 

Cimenter. 

Rétrécir. 

Se désaltérer. 

Guetter. 



To ascend. R. 
To descend. R. 
To worship. R. 
To comprehend. R 
To cément. R. 
To straiten. R. 
Toquenchone's 
thirst. 



To départ from.R 
Tonumber. R. 
To pen. R. 
To bury. R. 
To forbear. 
To escape. R. 
ToincuIcate.R. 
To subscribe R. 



Échapper à leur observation. 
Comment s'échappa-t-il î 
Il l'échappa belle. 

Venger. — Vengeance. 

Il vengea la mort de son père. 

Se venger. 

Il guetta leurs mouvements. 

Un garde de nuit.— Un gardien. 

Un garde*chasse. 

Garder, tenir, entretenir. 

Garder propre. 

Garder. 

La prison dans laquelle ils sont 

enfermés est gardée par dea 

soldats. 

Une garde d'honneur. 
Un soldat de la garde. 
Il est dans la garde. 

Braver le froid . 
Mener une vie dure. 
L'offenseur. -^ Sans défense. 



Départir de... 

Compter. 

Ecrire. 

Enterrer. 

S'empêcher. 

Echapper. 

Inculquer. 

Souscrire. 

To watch. 

To escape their observation. 

How dia he escape? 

He escaped it nicely ou narrowly . 

To revenge. R. — Revenge. 
He revenged his father's death. 
To revenge one's self — To take 
revenge. 

He watched their motions. 
A watchman. — A keeper. 
A game-keeper. 
To keep. 
To keep clean. 
To guard. R. 

The prison in which they arc 
shut up is guarded by soldiers. 

A guard of honour. 
A soldier of the guards. 
He belongs to the guards. 

To brave the cold. 

To lead a hardy life. 

The offender. — Defe nceless. 
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Entreprendre. — Entreprise. 

Elever, dresser. 

Elevez un enfant dans la voie 

qu'il doit suivre. 
Un cheval bien dressé. 

Avoir recours. 

Embellir de... 

Appliquer, s'adresser. 

Le terme n'est pas bien appliqué. 

Il s'adressa au roi. 

Grincer des dents. 

Surmonter. 

Les choses nécessaires à la vie. 

Les commodités de la vie. 

Déranger, incommoder. 

J'étais fâché d'incommoder les 

cens de la mais on. 
Cela ne vous dérangerait-il pas? 

Être embarrassé. 

Il n'est jamais embarrassé pour 

trouver une excuse. 
Il est embarrassé de son chapeau 

quand il n'est pas sur sa tête. 

Sous ce rapport. 
Sous bien des rapports. 
Sous quel rapport ? 
Sous tout autre rapport. 

A l'insu de son père. 
Mes respects à M. N... 
Par hasard. 



Un détroit. 
Une espèce. 
Insomnie. 
Pente (talus). 
En pente. 
Du mortier. 



A strait. 
A species. 
Wakef ulness . 
Slope. 
Sloping. 
Mortar. 



Rendre la pareille. 
Concernant. — C'est-à-dire. 
Dans le sens de la longmeur. 
De côté. — Par derrière. 
En dépit de lui. 
La chasse aux perdrix. 

Étinceler, pétiller, briller. 
Maudire le jour (s'en repentir). 
Maudire une personne. 
Béçayer. 

Exécuter, remplir. 
Il refusa d'exécuter ses désirs 
sous ce rapport. 

Manquer de... 



To undertake — Undertaking. 

To train up. R. 

Train up a child in the way he 

should go. 
A well-trained horse. 

To resort — To hâve recourse. 

To embellish with. 

To apply. 

The term is not properly applied. 

He applied to the King. 

To gnash one's teeth. 

To overcome — To surmount. 

The necessaries of life. 

The conveniences of life. 

To inconvenience. R. 

I was sorry to inconvenience the 

people of the house. 
Would it not inconvenience you 7 

To be at a loss. 

He is never at a loss for an ex- 
cuse. 

He is at a loss with his hat when 
it is not upon his head. 

In that respect. 
In many respects. 
In what respect ? 
In every other respect. 

Unknown to his father. 

My kind (best) respects to Mr. N... 

By chance^ by accident, perchance. 

Dés briques. Bricks. 

Bagage. Luggage. 

Excuse. Apology. 

Expérience (es- Experiment. 
sai). 

To return the like. 

In regard to — That is. 

Lengthways. 

Sideways — In the rear. 

In spite of him. 

Partridge-shooting. 

To sparkle. R. 
To rue the day. 
To curse a person. 
To stammer. R. 
To carry out. 

He rafused to carry out his wisheâ 
in that respect. 

To be déficient in... 
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Il ne manquait pas d'habileté. 
Se laisser entraîner. 
Ne vous laissez pas entraîner à 
acheter un cheval, parce que... 

Répondre de... 

Vous aurez à répondre de tout 
cela. 

Jeter des pierres à quelqu'un. 
Ils leur jetèrent des pierres. 
Se dilater. — Satisfaire. 

Un bouchon (de liège). — Bou- 
cher. 
Hermétiquement bouché. 
Un tire-bouchon. 
Etre propre (approprié). 
Etre doué de. 

Mettre (déchirer) en pièces. 
Mettre en déroute. 
Etre en état de siège. 
Se mettre au niveau de quel- 
qu'un. 

Pénétrer, se répandre. 

L'odeur qui se répand dans les 

rues. 
Se battre. 

Marcher, fouler aux pieds. 
11 marcha dessus, il le foula aux 

pieds. 
Dans un de ses moments de 

gaîté. 



Sang. 
Ennemi. 
Seigneurie. 
Ordre de bataille 
Des éperons. 
Les insulaires. 
La commode. 
La jarretière. 
Intrépide. 



Blood. 
Foe. 

Lordship. 

.Array. 

Spurs. 

The islanders. 

The drawers. 

The garter. 

Undaunted. 



Le chemin de la gloire. 

La paix du cœur. 

Des joues roses. 

C'est ennuyeux, n'est-ce pas? 



answer for ail 



He was not déficient in habilities. 
To be led away. 

Don't be led away to buy a horse 
because... 

To answer for. 
You'U hâve to 
that. 

To pelt a person with stones. 
They pelted them with stones. 
To expand — To gratif^f . 

A cork — To cork. R. 

Close corked. 
A cork-screw. 
To be fittcd. 
To be gifted with. 

To tear to pièces. 
To put to the rout. 
To be in a state of siège. 
To place one's self on a level 
with somebody. 

To pervade. R. 

The smell which pervades the 

streets. 
To fight, fought, fought. 
To tread, trod, trodden» 
He trod on it. 

In one of his frolics. 



Sans peur. 
Levé (en l'air). 
Irrésistible. 
Renommée. 
Le courrier ( la 

malle). 
Le maître de 

poste. 
Vos pères. 

The path of glory. 
Peace of mina. 
Rosy cheeks. 
It is annoying, isn't it ? 



Undismayed. 
Uplifted. 
Resistless. 
Famé (renown). 
The mail. 

The postmaster 

Your sires. 



Whilo living abroad, I once dined every day for three months at the 
same table with another gentleman, without either of us havingever 
exchanged a word. It certainly was not my fault, and he told m 
that it was not his. As a rule, single men should be always ready 
to talk to everybody. There is no shpptlng tQ-day,Sir, No shootingl 
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Why noi? Hare the partridges sent an apology? Or is the country 
in a State ôf siège îWhy, in fact, is there to be no shootingî 
Simply, Sir, because jour dogs and guns bave not arrived. Tbe mail 
was detained on tbe road last nigbt in conséquence of an accident, 
otberwise we should bave known it sooner; it bas just corne in, 
bowever, but without bringing anytbing for your Lordship. It 
migbt as well bave remained on tbe road till now, if it bad no 
better news tban tbis to bring. It is very annoying. Can my 
luggage bave been sent anywhere else? Ob yes, Sir; sucb tnistakas 
are very comnion indeed. — Water, wben frozen, is expanded , tbat 
is, it takes up more room tban before. If a bottle of water, close 
eorked, be set to freeze, tbe bottle will be broken from want of room 
for tbe water to expand in. It is wisely observed by the moralist, 
tbat- our globe seems particularly fltted for tbe résidence of beings 
placed bere only for a sbort tiflie. Tbe course of time is so visibly 
marked, tbat lit is even observed by nations wbo bave raised tbeir 
minds very little above animal instinct. There are hum an beings 
wbose language does not supply them with words by whicb tbey 
can number five, but we know of none that bave not names for day 
and nigbt, for summer and winter.— With tbe necessaries of life and 
peace of mind, a man may be happy in any corner of the eartb. If 
tbe Lapjander be poor, and deprived of many of the conveniences of 
life tbat we enjoy, is be not rich, in knowing no otber wants tban 
tbose wbicb be can easily satisfiy. Even the snow and ice in whicb 
be is buried, do not make bim unhappy. The bardy life be leads, 
enables [him to brave tbe cold. — Wben we hear of negroeu who, 
upon {tbe deatb of tbeir masters, or upon cbanging tbeir service, 
bang tbemselves upon tbe next |tree, as it bas sometimes bappened 
in our plantations, who can forbear admiring tbeir fidelity, tbough 
it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner. — The Maldivtan 
islanders eat alone. Tbey retire to tbe most bidden parts of tkeir 
houses, and draw down tbe doths whicb serve as blinda to tbeir 
Windows, that tbey may eat unobserved. An absurd reason may be 
alleged for tbeir misantbropical repast; tbey will never eat with one 
who is inferior to them in foirtb, in riches, or dignity, and as it is a 
difiicult matter to settle tbis equality, tbey are condemned to lead 
tbis unsociable life. — It is certain tbat in tbose coun tries wbicb 
lions chiefly inhabit, tbeir numbers were vastly greater in former 
times than tbey are at présent. It is hardly to be conceived how, 
otberwise, the Romans were able to procure tbe prodigious number 
of thèse animais. It is not wonderful that the ancients who saw 
so much of thèse animais, should, in many respects, bave been better 
acquainted with them tban we are, and tbat many facts whicb now 
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aetonifih us did not escape their observation. Sucb, among others, 
is the facility with which a lion in captivity will attach himself to 
eompanions, eyen though of a différent species. A Greek writeron 
naturai history informs us, that a lion, a dog, and a bear lived 
togetber in tbe greatest familiarity. Tbe attacbment between the 
first two was even tender. Tbe deg in one of bis frolics, baving by 
accident bitten tbe bear, tbe naturai ferocity of tbat animal returned, 
and be tore tbe oflender to pièces ; but tbe lion revenged tbe deatb 
ofbis fayourite by immediately destroying tbe bear.— In 1848, wben 
tbe yarious candidates for tbe Diet came to solicit tbe vote of tbe 
postmaster of Z., bis invariable question to them was : — ^^ How 
fast can you run T " After varions replies wbicb did not seem to 
satisfy him, a candidate came at last wbo said be could run as fast 
as '* a cbange of ministry. '* Tbe postmaster acknowledged tbat 
notbing could beat tbis, and immediately gave bis vote. — An old 
lady received a letter from ber son : notbing but tbe beginning and 
tbe end were ligible. *' Ab, poor Tom, " said she, '^ 1 see be alammers 
still. " — ** Tbis is certainly romantic, " said a traveller. •* I beg 
your pardon» Sir, " answered tbe postillion, toucbing bis bat, ^' it is 
Austrian. " — Agesilaus, Eing of Sparta, being asked wbat tbings 
be tbougbt most proper for boys to learn, answered : '^ Tbose tbings 
wbicb they ougbt to practice wben tbey corne to be men. " — A 
wiser tban Agesilaus bas inculated tbe same sentiment : *' train up 
a cbild," said Salomon, ^' in the way be sbould go, and wben be is 
old be will never départ from it." — Lord Erskine to ail tbe letters 
solicitlngfais subscription to anytbing, bad a regular form ofreply; 
yiz : -^ ' Sir, I feel mucb bonoured by your application to me, and 
I beg to subscribe " — (bere tbe reader bad to turn over tbe leaf). 
** Myself your very obedient servant. *' — A friend ofbis was suffering 
from a continuai wakefulness, and varions methods were tried to 
send bim to sleep, but in vain. At last bis pbysiciaus refortedt^ 
an experiment wbicb succeeded perfectly ; tbey dressed ]^im in a 
watcbman's coat, put a lantern into bis band, placed bim in a 
sentry-box, and be was asleep in ten minutes. — Wbo does not 
remember bis ârst pair of boots ? Were tbey not looked at in tbe 
front, in tbe rear, sideways, lengtbways, now placed on a chair, 
and, as tbougb (iO tbat pedestal were not elevated enougb, now on 
the drawers, and ail but worsbipped. Mind we speak onlyof tb« 
first pair, and with tbe recollection of our youtb. Tben wben tbej 
were on, and tbe brigbt spurs attacbed, wbat beart bas not swelled 
witb an émotion far more pleasurable tban greater occasions could 
ever produce again. And if you were received in tbe breakfast-room 
by a eousin witb black or blue eyes, it matters not tbe colour, so 
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that they sparkled when they saw you, and her rosy cheeks became 
a little, just a tint, more rosy, what moment of gratifiée vanityhave 
you known equal to that, though you may now bc a Knight of the 
Garter. — The walls and gâtes of Pékin are of the surprising height 
of seventy-five feet, so that they hide the whole city, and are so 
broad, that seutinels are placed upon them on horseback, for there 
are slopes within the city of considérable length by which horsemen 
may aseend the walls, and in several places there are houses built 
for the guards. The gâtes which are nine in number, are neither 
embellishedwith statues nor other carving, ail their beauty consist- 
ing ip their prodigious height, which, at a distance, gives them 
a noble appearance. The arches of the gâtes are built of marble, 
and the rest with large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar. 
The Islanders near the Philippines take the hand or foot of him they 
sainte, and with it gently rub their face. The Laplanders apply 
their nose strongly against that of the person they sainte. The 
Greenla^ders laugh when they see an European uncovcr his head, 
and bend his body. It is remarked that the Ënglish do not uncover 
their heads so much as the other nations of Europe. — Such as man 
is, he is but as God made him, and the very same is true of the 
beast. Neither can lay claim to any intrinsic merit, for being such 
as they are. — Once upon a time a wolf and a lamb by chance came 
to the same stream to quench their thirst. The water flowed from 
the former towards the latter. No sooner did the wolf perceire the 
lamb, th«n, seeking a pretext for his destruction, he ran down to 
him and accused him of disturbing the water which he was 
drinking. How could the lamb disturb the water since he was 
drinking below the wolf? That was the very observation the lamb 
made, but the wolf would not listen to reason. He gnashed his teeth 
with rage and said : " I know very well that ail the breed of you hâte 
•e, andtherefore I am determined to hâve my revenge." So saying 
he spra^g upon the defenceîess lamb and worried Mm. Didreally 
such a thing occur? — Why do we see so very few translations 
which are really good? Because ail who enter the field are not fitted 
for the work. There are peculiar beaiities in every language which 
cannot be fully comprehended in a translation, be it ever so faith- 
fui. As a means to overcome the difficulties of translation, some 

' havérjroposed to those who undertake it, that they should seek in 
their own language ideas or expressive turns as bappy as those of 
the original. If it were possible to do this, the work would be no 

longer a translation but an imitation. The art of transi ating, espe- 
cially if you désire to be faiîhful, is by no means an easy task; on the 
contrary, it is a much more laborious undertaking than is commonly 
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supposed. We generally find that the best writers are the most diffî- 
cult to translate. It is much casier to translate Ovid than either 
Virgil or Horace. — My dear Mrs. L..., two sides of my sheet being 
taken up with the writing of the far-famed song, I am consequently 
straitened for room. 1 hâve not much more time either, for 1 am 
busy preparing for the press my translation of Homer. I am getting 
on swimmingly, having almost as much to do as 1 désire to hâve. 
My enemies hâve notsucceeded in injuringme, thank God I Should 
you go to Nantes and see any of the Sneaks, say nothing of me, let 
them alone, I forgive them ail, and do not place myself on a level 
with them by noticing their behaviour, much less by returning the 
like, which is a maxim totally opposed to my prineiples. I hear that 
Capitain H. is dead. Do you recollect him ? In regard toyour com- 
ing to Paris, I know of a thing which 1 think niight in some way 
suit you, but I do not know whether you would like it. A lady 
whom I know very well, has formed a school for the éducation of the 
female children of tradespeople. A governess is wanted for it. No- 
thing more is necessary to be taught than reading, writing, and 
sewing. Attendance, four hours a day. I présume, though I do not 
know precisely, but I think the salary would be a hundred pounds 
per annum. You are aware what a Sunday-school is in England, this 
is something of the same kind. You can therefore consider of it and 
let me know. LeÇ me hear soon from you, and believe me ever most 
lincerely yours C. P. 



To arms ! lo arms ! ye Britons free, 
Your Queen and country call ye ; 
Baise high your firm resistless front, 
And tread the patbs of glory ; 
To arms I to arms ! and Vicl'ry shout, 
We'll put the Russians to the rout. 
To arms! to arms! ye Britons free, 
Your Queen and country call ye. 
Bring hearts undaunted to the fîeld, 
And hands with swords uplifted ; 
We'll show the rascals how we fight, 
Since we're^vith courage gifted ; 
We'll raise tho British standard liigh, 
Aud with united voices cry 
To arms! to arms! etc. 
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Tho' blood and carnage round us spread, 

Our Talour will sustain us ; 

Thro' fire and smoke We'll penctrate, 

No hostile foe shall chain us ; 

Well march to battle undismay'd, 

In spiteofBussia's proud parade. 

To armsl lo arms! etc. 
Let discontent no more pervade 
Our glorious British Islands, 
Let England and Hibernia's sons, 
The French, Turks and Sardinians 
Unité in one grand vast array, 
And make the Russians rue the day. 

To arms ! to arms I etc. 
On then, ye brave, tofields of famé, 
The Word given is glory! 
Let each one seek the proud renown 
Your sires hâve gain'd before ye ; 
While on th'embattl'd plains may ail 
Echo their sov'reigns' noble call, 
To arms ! to arms 1 Yictory shout, 
And put the Russians to the rout. 



FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

»4« LEÇON. 



Céder. 

Vomir. 

Acheter. 

Menacer. 

Extorquer de.. 

Frissonner. 

Sauter. 

Arracher. 

Grogner. 

Ecraser. 

Faire la contre 

bande. 
Se dispenser, se To dispense. R. 

passer. 

Chauffer une chambre. 
A cause de la chaleur du jour. 
Mettre en fagots. 
Attacher du prix à... 



Toyield.R. 
To vomit. R. 
To purchase.R. 
To threaten. R. 
Toextortfrom.R. 
To shudder. R. 
To leap. R. 
Topluck R. 
Togrumble. R. 
To bruise. R. 
To smuggle. R. 



Lutter. 

Envoyer, ren- 
voyer. 

Faire allusion. 

S'excuser. 

Trébucher. 

S'égarer. 

Rallumer. 

Fourrager. 

Abandonner, 
quitter. 

Se déshabiller. 



To battle. R. 
To dismiss. R. 

To allude. R. 
To apologize R. 
To stumble. R. 
To stray. R. 
To rekindle. R. 
To forage. R. 
TorelinquishR. 

To strip one's 
self. R. 



To beat a room. 
Owing to the beat of the day. 
To bundle into faggots. 
To place value in... 
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Lutter contre l'adversité. 

S'attacher. 

Le lierre s'attache à son ami le 

chêne. 
Dire la vérité. 
Dire sa^ façon de penser. 
Se frayer un chemin. 
Se frayant un chemin à travers 

la foule. 

Être porté, enclin. 

Je ne suis pas porté à grogner. 

Se livrer, s abandonner. 

Il se livre sans réserve. 

Être libre. 

Ils étaient libres d'aller où bon 

leur semblait. 
Vous êtes libres d'en faire usage 

comme bon vous semblera. 

Hériter — Héritage. 
11 hérita en tout de 20,000 francs 
de revenu de son oncle. 

Je n'y suis pour rien. 

Il y est pour quelque chose. 

Elle y était pour quelque chose. 

Je puis m'en passer. 

Il s^en passera. 

Je ne puis pas me passer de dîner. 

Un maigre dîner. 

Un léger souper. 

En manches de chemise. 

Sous un autre point de vue. 

Dans l'éclat de sa gloire. 

Approprié au sujet. 

De quelque durée. 

A ma disposition. 
Pur hasard. 

Brûlant fsous la cendre). 
Des charbons allumés. 

Avez-vous de l'argent sur vous 1 

Ils sont peints sur la tête. 

Faire des efforts, se débattre. 

Ils faisaient semblant d^être très- 
échauffés et d'essuyer leur figure 
comme s'ils avaient fait des 
efforts pour entrer. 

On leur refusa l'entrée de la mai- 
son. 

Faire sauter. 



To battle against misfortune. 

To cling, clung, clung. 

The ivy clings to his friend the 

oak-tree. 
To speak the truth. 
To speak one's mind. 
To make one's way. 
Making his way through the 

crowd. 

To begiven. 

I am not given to grumble. 

To give one's self up. 

He gives himself up v^rithout re- 
serve. 

To be at liberty. 

They were at liberty to go wher- 
ever they pleased. 

You are at liberty to make v^hat 
use you choose of it. 

To inherit — Inheritance. 
He inherited altogether 20.000 
francs ofrevenuefrom his uncle. 

I hâve nothing to do with it. 

He has sometning to do with it. 

She had something to do with it. 

1 can do without it. 

He will do without it. 

1 cannot go without dinner. 

A slender dinner. 

A light supper. 

In shirt sleeves. 

In another point of view. 

In the brillancy of his glory. 

Adapted to the subjeot. 

Of some duration. 

At my disposai. 
Entire accident. 
Smouldering. 
Embers. 

Hâve you got any money about 

youT 
They are painted about the head. 

To struggle. R. 

They pretended to be in a great 

heat, and to wipe their faces as 

if they had been struggling for 

entrance. 
They were reftised entrance into 

the house. 

To blow up. 
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On fit sauter le fort. 

Dépendre de. 

Tout dépend de son application. 

Mourir de soif (avoir une soif 

dévorante], 
n mourait de soif. 

Une plante rampante. 
Une plante grimpante. 
Vigne (cep de), Vine. 
Vignoble. Vineyard. 

Du raisin. G râpes. 

Une grappe. A buncb. 

Donnez-moi deux ou trois grains 
de votre grappe de raisin. 

Aller devant, marcher en tète. 
Montrer le chemin. 
Induire en erreur. 
Une brebis ép^arée. 
Quelqu'un désire vous parler. 
Faites-le entrer. — Monter. 



The fortwas blown up. 

They blew up the fort. 

To dépend on. 

AU dépends on his application. 

To be parched with thirst. 

He was parched with thirst. 

A creening plant. 
A climoing plant. 
Répit. Respite. 

Bnèveté. Shortness. 

Tentative. Attempt. 

Du houblon. Hop. 
Give me two or three berries from 
ur bunch of grapes. 

To lead the way. 

To shovf the way. 

To lead astray, 

A stray sheep. 

Somebody wishes to speak to yoa. 

Show (1) him in — Up. 



On me fit passer ( 


dans la salle à 


I was shown Into the dinii 


manger. 




room. 




Une hutte/cabane. 


Ahut. 


Savon. 


Soap. 


Un mâtin. 


A mastifT. 


Bureau de poste. 


Post-office. 


Un moulin. 


A mill. 


Droit (d'entrée). 


Duty. 


Un courtisan. 


A courtier. 


Garde-manger. 


Pantry. 


Une perche. 


A pôle. 


Vacances. 


Holidays. 


Une souricière. 


Amousetrap 


Porte-crayon. 


Pencil-case. 


Un voile. 


A veil. 


Porte-plume. 


Pen-holder. 


Sévèrement. 


Stemly. 
SteadiW. 
Afar on. 


Mûr. 


Ripe. 


Fixement. 


Sûr, aigre. 


Sour. 


De loin. 


Jaunâtre. 


Yellowish. 


De temps en temps. 


Occasionally. 


Nu. 


Naked. 



Avec un verre de bière de temps 
à autre. 

On est en train de faire des pré- 
paratifs. 

Les préparatifs que Ton fait. 

C'est un grand événement. 
C'est une bonne occasion. 
Une table d'occasion, de rencontre. 
Toutes les fois que l'occasion se 

présente. 
Il en donna des preuves dans plu* 

sieurs circonstances. 

Des perches à houblon. 
Des noublonnières. 



With an occasional glass of aie. 

Préparations are beîng made. 

The préparations that are being 

made. 
It is a great event. 
It is a good opportunity. 
A second-hanci table. 
Whenever an occasion occurs. 

He gave proofs of it on several 
occasions. 

Hop-poles. 
Hop-gardens. 



(1) 7b show in, indique que. l'on marche devant pour faire entrer . 
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Le temps de la Noël. 
Nébuleux. Misty. 

Petit, bas. Mean. 

Le journal est très-intéressant. 

Il ne fait rien qui vaille. 

n rentra complètement harassé. 

Les journaux vous feront faire des 

Î)rogrès plus rapides dans une 
angueque les romans. 

Au-delà des frontières d'Autriche. 
Passer par les mêmes cérémonies. 

Les pièces de cinq francs sont re* 
eues partout. 

J'ai fini la première page. 
II n'en viendra jamais à bout. 
Lenfant s'était remis de sa peur, 
et jouait avec ma cravache. 

En tout cas, en suivant la route, 
je dois arriver quelque part. 

C'est un grand tourment, ennui. 

Ne me tourmentez pas. 

Ils sont à charge à eux-mêmes et 
à tous les autres. 

Il s'en faut beaucoup qu'il soit. 

Il est loin d'être. 

Tant s'en faut qu'Homère soit... 

S'arrêter. 

Ralentir le pas. 

Il ralentit le pas. 

Ca fait venir Veau à la bouche. 

&agner sa vie. 

Gagner la rive. 

Bien des fois. 

Bien des regards furent... 

Encore une fois en défaut 



Christmas time. 

Une cravache. A riding-whip. 

Un journal. A newspaper. 

The paper is very interesting. 
He does nothing: to the purpose. 
He came home tnoroughly knock- 

ed up. 
Newspapers will get y ou on faster 

in a language than novels. 

Beyond the Austrian frontiers. 

To pass through the same céré- 
monies. 

Five-franc pièces will pass any 
where. 

1 hâve got through the first page. 

He will neverget through il. 

The child had got over ils fear, 
and was atplay with my riding- 
whip. 

At ail e vent s , by keeping the 
road I mu st arrive somewnere. 

It is a great bother. 

Don't bother me. 

They are a burden (a trouble) to 
themselvesand everybody else 

• He is far from being. 

So far from Homer being... 
To check one's pace. 
To slacken one's pace. 
He slackened his pace. 
It makes one's mouth water. 
To eara one's livelihood. 
To reach the shore. 
Many a time. 
Many a look was... 
At fault agaio. 



Signification des dif éventes initiales {prêejixes) des verbes, substantifs 

et adjectifs. 



D0i 



Obéir, déjobéir. 
Honorer, déshonorer. 
m[j ) Croire, mécroire, 
V Content, mécontent. 
( Conduite, mauvaise conduite. 
jf, ) Action, mauvaise diCiion. 
• ) Interpréter, mal interpréter. 
\ Aventure, mé(s)aventurc. 

J.J I Faire, défaire. 
I Charger, décharger. 



Dis 



i To obey, to disohey. 
) To honor, to dûhonor. 
\ To believe, to d</»believe. 
IPIeased, di«pleased. 
/ Behaviour, mitbehaviour. 
m4m ) Deed, mwdeed. 
" i To interpret, misinterpret. 
VAdventure, mwadventure. 

rr„ j To do, to «ndo. 
^^ \ To load, to uwload. 
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r- f Décent, indécent. 
'* I Orttitude, Ingratitude. 

r.. ( Possible, impossible. 
'"• {Mortel, immortel, 

{Appeler, rappeler. 
Instaler, réinstaller. 
Paraître, reparaître. 



r^ (Décent, indécent. 
"* I Gratitvde, ingratitude. 

t^ < Possible, impossible. 
'"* (Mortal, immortal. 

ÎTo call, to rccall. 
To instate, tordnstate. 
To appear, to reappear. 



No customs seem more ridiculous than those practiced by a 
Kamtschatdale, when he wishes to make another Mb friend. He 
first invite» hixu to eat. The host and his guest then strip themselves 
in a hut, which is heated to an uneommon degree. While the guest 
devours the food set before him, the other is continually stirring 
the are. The stranger must bear the excess of the beat as well as 
the repast. He vomits ten times before he will yield, At length he 
purchases a respite by a présent of elothes or dogs, for his host 
threatens to beat the but, and oblige him to eat till he dies. The 
stranger bas the right of retaliation allowed him, and the host 
passes through the same cérémonies in the but of the stranger. 
Sbould the host refuse to accept the invitation of his guest, the 
stranger wonld return and inhabit his but, till he bad obtained 
back the présents so singularly extorted from him. — We ail complain 
of the shortness of time, and yet bave much more than we know 
what to do with. Our lîves are spent either in doing nothing at ail, 
or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we 
ought to do. We are always complaining that our days are few, and 
acting as if there would be no end of them. — Gassendi, tbeœle- 
brated philosopher, was perhaps one of the hardest stu dents that 
ever existed. He generally rose at three o'clock in the moming, 
and read or wrote till eleven, wben be receired the visits of bis 
friends. He afterwards at twelve made a very slender dinner, at 
which he drank nothing but water, and sat down to his books 
again at three. There he remained till eight o'clock ; and after 
having eaten a very light supper, he retired to bed at ten. — George 
Pitt declared one day that he could tame the most furious animal 
by looking at it steadily . Lord Spencer^ said, well, there is a mastiff 
in the yard hère which is the terror of the neighbourhood, will you 
try your powers on him? Pitt agreed to do so, and the company 
descended into the yard. A servant held the mastiff by a chain. 
Pitt knelt down at a short distance from the animal, and stared him 
sternly in the face. They ail shuddered. At a sigal given, the mastiflF 
was let loose, and rushed furiously towards Pitt — then suddenly 
checked his pace, seemed confounded, and leaping over Pitt*s bead 
ran away and was not seen for many hours afterwards. — A letter 
was brought to the postmaster at B., addressed, **To my dear son". 
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"Wliere does he live, man?" said the postmaster. **Why, if I knew 
where my son is, I should not hâve brought the letter here, you may 
be sure," was the answer. — A servant, taking a letter to the post- 
office, was asked for the usual penny. **'Why, how's that?" said she, 
•*haven*t 1 written 1 paid' upon it?" — A traveller crossing the Aus- 
trian frontier was asked, "whether he had anything contraband- 
coffee, chocolaté, soap?" **No, no, no," was thereply. **Anybooks?" 
"Yes, a book." *'What bookr* *'A funny book, for my wife." **Out 
with it, then ; it can't pass here ; we hâve a ûxed duty for olher 
merchandise, but we don't know what *spirit' may be smuggled in 
with a book." A poli te man apologized at the end of his letter for 
writing in shirt- sleeves, owing tothe beat of theday. A foxparched 
with thirst, perceived some grapes hanging from a lofty vine. As 
they looked ripe and tempting, he was very désirons to refresh him- 
self with their delicious juice; but after trying again and again f o 
reach them, and leaping till he was tired, he found it impracticable 
to j ump 80 higb, and in conséquence gave up the attempt. Pshaw ! 
said he, eyeing them as he retired, with affected indifférence, I might 
easily hâve accomplished this business if I had been sodisposed ; but 
I cannot help thinking that the grapes are sour, and therefore not 
worth the trouble of plucking. — The hop is a climbing plant, 
sometimes growing wild in hedges. It is planted in regular rows, 
and pôles are set for itto run upon. When the pôles are covered to 
the top, nothing can make a more élégant appearance than one of 
thèse hop-gardens. At the time of gathering, the pôles are taken 
up with the plants clinging to them , and the heads, which are the 
part used, are carefuUy picked off. — The ass is strongly attached to 
his master, notwithstanding he is usually ill-treated; he will 
smell him afar off, and can distlnguish him from ail other men ; he 
also knows the places where he bas lived and the ways he has fre- 
quented. He walks, trots, and gallops, like the horse, but ail his 
motions are sm aller and much slower. — It requires great prac- 
tice to enable a man to be polite in an island situated in the Straits 
of Sunda. They raiae the left foot of the person they mean to com- 
pliment, which they pass gently over the right leg, and thence over 
his face. — The inhabitants of the Philippines bend their body very 
low, placing their hands on their cheeks, and raising at the same 
time one foot in the air with their knee bent. — An Ethiopian 
takes the robe of another and ties it about his own waist, so that 
he leaves his friend half naked. — The sugar-cane when ripe is yel- 
lowish, and about an inch in diameter. When the canes are ripe, 
they are eut up one at a time. They are then bundled up into faggots, 
and carried to the mills, which are very curious machines, contriv- 
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ed to bruise them, and press out the liquor or juice they contain. 
Tbese mills are of four kinds, being tumed either by slaves, water, 
wind, or cattle. — When Aristotle was asked what a man could 
pain by telling a falsehood, he replied, never to be believed when lie 
speaks the truth. He who telU a lie is not sensible bow great a 
task he undertakes ; for he must be forced to in vent twenty more 
to maintain that one. — Sully, the great statesman and minister 
to Henry IV, King of France, always retained at his table, in bis 
most prosperous days, Ihe same frugality to which he had been ac- 
customed in early life. He was frequently reproached by the cour- 
tiers for this simplicity ; but he used to repîy to them in the words 
of an ancient philosopher : If the guests be u:en of sensé, there is 
sufficient for them ; if they be not, I can very well dispense with 
their company — In the Iliad Homer places Ulysess before us in 
the brillancy of his glory; in the Odyssey, he places him before us 
in anolher point of view ; in the shade of common life. We find him 
battling against misfortune, and often indeed placed on a level 
with themeanest of mankind. The other personages with whom 
we meel, are well adapted to the subject, The style is also fitted 
to the subject. The verbes are not always majestic, although they 
never lose their ease or dignity. Much beanty is even to be found 
in the commonest représentation. In the history, we are charmed 
with the manner in which he bas expressed the most ordinary 
events of domestic life. When, however, the subject demands it, 
even in the Odyssey, Homer is elevated. So far from the Odyssey 
being muchinferior to the Iliad, in raany respects itis superior. — I 
was once staving at a very large country-house inthenorth of Eng- 
land ; it was about Christmas time, and I had sat up with my 
host till long after midnight, talking over other days and other 
scènes. Suddenly we both found we were hungry : every one in the 
house was gone to bed. Down we went, therefore, through rooms 
and along passages, stumbling over mousetraps and alarming stray 
cats, till we reached the kitchen. The smouldering embers of the 
fire were soon rekindled, and foraging about we found the remains 
of a leg of mutton, and some cold ham and eggs, which had been 
left out of the pantry probably by accident. Such a devilled bone of 
mutton as vre had then, such an omelet, and such a glass of punch, 
I hâve never had since , and 1 dare say the servants would bave won- 
dercd who on earth had been in the kitchen during the night, if 
they had not found my host's gold pencil-case, which he had takcn 
to stir the wliiskey and water, as we could not 15 nd any spoons. — 
My dear friend, what do you think of the effusion on the other side 
of my sheet* Itwas entire accident tbat caused its composition, for 
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passing through the school-room I spied this identical sheet ot 
paper, with its curious devise, in a boj's hand, finding hedid not 
place any peculiar value in it, I instantly changed with him for ano- 
tlier, intending to send it to you, but I hâve thought it would not 
be qui te in character to dismiss it withouc a motte, and therefore 
penned v^ith considérable difficulty the accompanying lines. Since 
they hâve been written in a very great hurry and without any pré- 
viens study, they do not daim any peculiar merit. — Is there any 
thing morepleasant than toput an end to suspense; your last kind 
letter has served to assist in removing the misty veil with which I 
hâve been covered. You must know then that I leave my présent 
situation at the close of my présent year, viz : the end of July. We 
hâve had a grand éruption and I hâve spoken my mind, at the same 
time signifying my intention to départ. I hâve accepted the office of 
tutor in the family of an American of my aquaintance,*who hâve for 
some time wished to engage me; it is quile as vaiuable an appoint- 
ment as the one I relinquish, with more comfort and less anxiety. 
As I shall, however, hâve six weeks or so at my disposai, I 
intend to do myself thepleasure, inexpressible 1 beg you will think it, 
of spending that time with you, that is if you do not get tired of me 
before itbe over. The family to which I allude go to Brussels soon, 
and return to Paris in the middle or end of September, when I shall 
join them. Our holidays begin, I believe, on 'the fifteenth oi July, 
but I shall not be able to leave Paris before the first week in August. 
Before that time arrives you will know everything. If you see Mr. N. , 
you may tell him with my compliments that I purpose making a 
visit of some duration to Geneva. Make my kind respects to the 
Howards, and write at the usual time, believing me, my dear 
friend, ever yours most sincerely. — C. P. 



FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

6^* LEÇON. 

LIST OF THB IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Infinitive. Imperfec t. Participle Past > 

Demeurer, To abide (1), Abode, Abode. 

S'éveiller, To awake, Awoke. R., Awaked. 

(i) Abide n'est plus guère usité dans le sens de demeurer; on s'en sert dans le sens 
de se tenir à, supporter. /oWde by what / *oy — / wiU abide by the con8equHnc3s, 

«0 
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TnJLnUirè. 


Imferficl. 


PdrttcipU Past 


Être, 


Tobe, 


Vas, 


Been. 


Porter, suppor- 
ter. 
Produire, 


To bear. 


Bore. 


Borne. 


Tobear, 


Bare, 


Bom. 


Frapper, 


To beat. 


Beat, 


Beat, or be&teii. 


Commencer, 


To begin, 


Began, 


Begun. 


Plier courber, 


To bend, 


Benl, 


Bent. R. 


Prirer, 


To bereave (1) 


, Bereft. R., 


Bereft B. 


Supplier, 


To bcseech , 


Besought, 


Besonght. 


Commander, 


To bid, 


Bade, bid, 


Bidden, bid. 


Lier, relier. 


To bind (2), 


Bound, 


Bound. 


Mordre, 


To bite. 


Bit, 


Bitten, bit. 


Saigner, 


Tobîeed, 


Bled, 


Bled. 


Houffler, 


To blow. 


Blew, 


Bîown. 


Casser, 


To break, 


Broke, 


Broken. 


Engendrer, 


To breed. 


Bred, 


Bred. 


Apporter, 


To bring, 
To build. 


Brought, 


Brought. 


Bâtir, 


Bailt. R., 


Built. 


Crever, 


To burst, 


Burst, 


Burst. 


Acheter, 


To buy, 


Bought, 


Bought. 


Jeter, 


To cast. 


Cast. 


Cast. 


Attraoer, 
Gronder, 


To catch, 


Caught. R. 


Ciught. R. 


To chide, 


Chid, 


Chidden, ehid. 


Choisir» 


To choose, 


Chose, 


Chosen. 


Fendre, 


To cleave (3), 


Clove, cleft, 


Cloven, cleft. 
Cleaved. 


S'altacher, ad- 


To cleave. 


Clave. R., 


hérer, 








8'îittachcr, 


To cling, 


Clung, 


Clung. 


Habiller, 


To clothe, 


Clothed, 


Clad. R. 


Venir, 


To come. 


Came, 


Come. 


Coûter, 


To cost, 


Cost, 


Cost. 


Ramper, 


To creep. 


Crept, 


Crept. 


Chanter (comme 

le coq). 
Couper, 


To crow, 


Crevr. R., 


Crowed. 


To eut. 


Cut, 


Cut. 


Oser, défier. 


Todare (4), 


Durst, dared, 


Dared. 


Agir, trafiquer. 


To deal, 


Dealt. R., 


Dealt. R. 


Bêcher, creuser, 


To dig, 


Dug. R., 


Dug. R. 


Faire, 


Todo, 


Done. 


Tirer, dessiner, 


To draw, 


Drew, 


Drav^rn. 


hôver, 


To dream. 


Dreamt. R. 


Dreamt. R. 


Boire, 


To drink, 


Drtlnk, 


Drunk. 


Mener, 


To drive. 


Drove, 


Driven. 


Habiter, 


To dwell, 


Dwelt. R. 


Dwelt. R. 


Mauffer, 
Tomber, 


To eat, 


Eat, or ate. 


Èaten. 


To fall, 


Fell 


Fallen. 


Nouprii-. 


To feed, 


Fed, 


Fed. 


Sentir, 


To feel, 


Felt, 


Felt. 



(1) Bereft of hope — She tvoi bereft ofher cMU^reti. 

(2) To gel a book bound. faire relier un livre. 

(.1) The tréi; wai cleft by a ihundirbolt, Tarbrc fut fendu par la foudre. 
(4) Ce verbe est régulier, pris dans le sens de défier. 
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lHjtnitît€. 


Impnrfètl. 


Partie 'pU Past 


Se battre, cotà- 


To fighe, 


Foughli, 


Fought. 


battre, 








Trouver, 


To flnd. 


Found, 


Found. 


Fuir, s'eûfuir, 


To flee, 


Fled, 


Fled. 


Lancer, jeter, 


To fling, 


Flung, 


Flung- 


Voler, 


Tofly, 


Flew, 


Flown . 


S'em pêcher. 


To forbeaf, 


Forbore, 


Forborn. 


Oublier, 


To forget, 


Forgot^ 


For-fottôll, B'jf- 

gdt. 
Forsakeft. 


Abandonner, 


To forsake, 


Forsook, 


Geler. 


To freeze, 


Froze, 


FroBon. 


Obtenir, 


To gtit,. 


Got, 


Got. 


Dorer, 


To gild, 


Gilt. R., 


Gilt. R. 


Ceindre, 


To gird, 


Girt. Rm 


Gift. R. 


Donner, 


To givo. 


Gave, 


Given. 


Aller, 


To go, 


Went, 


Gone. 


Graver, 


To grave (<), 


Graved. 


Graven. 


Broker, moudre, 


To grind. 


Ground, 


Ground. 


Croître, 


To grow, 


Grew, 


Grown. 


Pendre, 


To haug, 


Hung. Ru 


Hung. R. 


Avoir, 


To hâve. 


Had, 


Had. 


Entendre^ 


To hear. 


Heard) 


Heard. 


Couper, tailler, 
Cacher, 


To hew {%). 


Hewed, 


Hewn. R. 


Tohide, 


Hid, 


Hidden, hid. 


Frapper, tou- 


Tohit, 


Hit, 


Hit. 


cher, 








Tenir, 


To hold, 


Held, 


Held. 


Nuire , blesâfet', 


To hurt. 


Hurt, 


Hurt. 


Garder^ 


To keep. 


Kept, 


Kept. 


S'agenouiller» 


To knee). 


Knelt. R. 


Knelt. Ri 


Tricoter, 


To knit, 


Knit. R., 


Knit, kûitted. 


Savoir, connaî- 

tre> 
Charger, 


To know, 


Knew> 


Knowil. 


To lade (3), 


Laded, 


Laden. 


Poser, placer. 


To lay. 


Laid, 


Laid. 


Mener, conduire 


To lead. 


Led, 


L^; 


S'appuyer, 


To lean, 


Leaut R., 


Uatït. R. 


Sauter, 


To leap, 


Leapt, R.i 


Leapt. R. 


Laisser. îïariit , 


To leaVe, 


Left, 


Left. 


Apprendre, 


To learn, 


Learnt. R., 


Learnt. R. 


Prêter, 


To lend, 


Lent, 


Lent. 


Laisser, liiUBf, 


To let. 


Let, 


Let. 


Se couclici*, 


To lie, 


Lay, 


Lairt. 


Allumer, 


To light. 


Lit, R., 


Lit. R. 


Charger, 


To load, 


Loaded, 


Laden. R. 


Perdre. 


To lose, 


Lost, 


Lost. 


Faire. 


To make, 


Made^ 


Made. 



(I) On peut se servir de to grave quand il s'agit de graver sur un corps àttl*. mais 
en général on se sert de to engrave* Engravings, des gravures. 

i%) 7o fihw a tree. abattre un arbre. ^ , . 

(5) Ce verbe n'eài gxîcre ttsllé qvi'^n parlant de charger un navire, mats m^e 
ce eas on fait aussi usage de to loud. 
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Signifier, vou- 
loir dire, 

Rencontrer, 

Faucher, 

Payer, 

Mettre, 

Lire, 

Déchirer (vio- 
lemment). 

Débarrasser, 

Aller à cheval, 

Sonner, 

Se lever. 

Fendre, se fen- 
dre, 

Pourrir. 

Courrir, 

Scier, 

Dire, 

Voir, 

Chercher. 

Bouillir, miton- 
ner, 

Vendre, 

Envoyer, 

Poser, 

Secouer, 

Donner la forme, 

Raser, 

Tondre, 

Verser, • 

Montrer, 

Luire, 

Ferrer (un che- 
val). 

Tirer (avec une 
arme à feu). 

Hacher, 

Se rétrécir, re- 
culer. 

Fermer, 

Chanter, 

S'enfoncer, 

S'asseoir, 

Tuer, 

Dormir, 

Glisser, 

Fronder, 

S'échapper , 
dérober. 



se 



Infinitive, 


Imperfect. 


Participle Pai 


To mean, 


Meant, 


Meant. 


To meet, 


Met, 


Mel. 


To mow, 


Mowed, 


Mow^n. 


To pay, 


Paid, 


Paid. 


To put, 


Put, 


Put. 


To read, 


Read, 


Read. 


To rend. 


Rent, 


Rent. 


To rid, 


Rid, 


Rid. 


To ride, 


Rode, 


Rode, ridden. 


To ring, 


Rang, rung, 


Rung. 


To rise, 


Rose, 


Ri»en. 


To rive. 


Rived^ 


Riven. 


To rot. 


Rotted, 


Rotten. 


To run. 


Ran, 


Run. 


To saw. 


Sawed, 


Sawn. R. 


To say. 


Said, 


Said. 


To see. 


Sav^, 


Seen. 


To seek, 


Sought, 


Sought, 


To seeth (1). 


Sod, 


Sodden. 


To sell. 


Sold, 


Sold. 


To send. 


Sent, 


Sent. 


To set, 


Set, 


Set. 


To shake, 


Shook, 


Shaken. 


To shape. 


Shaped, 


Shapen. R. 


To shave, 


Shaved, 


Shaven. R. 


To shear, 


Sheared, shore, 


Shorn. 


To shed. 


Shed, 


Shed. 


To shovçr, 


Showed, 


Shown. 


To shine, 


Shone. R., 


Shone. R. 


To shoe, 


Shod, 


Shod. 


To shoot. 


Shot, 


Shot. 


To shred, 


Shred, 


Shred. 


To shrink (î). 


Shrunk, 


Shrunk. 


To shut. 


Shut. 


Shut. 


To sing, 
To sink, 


Sung, sang. 


Sung. 
Sunk. 


Sunk, sank> 


To sit. 


Sat, 


Sat. 


To slay, 


Slew, 


Slain. 


To sleep, 


Slept, 


Slept. 


To slide. 


Slid, 


Slidden. 


To sling. 


Slung, 


Slung. 
Slunk. 


Toslink(awaj), 


Slunk, 



(1) On se sert ordinairement de simmer (mitonner). 



I That cloth iviU shrink, ce drap se rétrécira. He shrunk wUh horror, il recula 
d'fiorrcurc 
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Inflnitive. 


Impcrfect. 


Participle Vast. 


Fendre (en Ion g) 


To slit^ 


Slit.R., 


Slit. R. 


Sentir, 


To smeil. 


Smelt. R., 


Smelt. R. 


Frapper, 


To smitc, 


Smote, 


Smitten. 


Semer, 


To sow. 


Sowed, 


Sown. R. 


Parler, 


To speak, 


Spoke, 


Spoken. 


Se hâter. 


To speed. 


Sped, 


Sped. 


Dépenser, 


• To spend, 


Spent, 


Spent. 


Répandre, 


To spill, 


Spilt, R. 
Spun, 


Spilt. R. 


Filer, 


To spin, 


Spun. 


Cracher, 


To spit, 


Spit, spat, 


Spit, spitten. 


Fendre, 


To split (1), 


Split, 


Split. 


Répandre, éten- 


To spread, 


Spread. 


Spread. 


Sauter, jaillir. 
Se tenir debout. 


To spring. 


Sprang, sprung 


Sprung. 


To stand, 


Stood, 


Stood. 


Rester, 


To stay, 


Staid. R., 


Staid. R. 


Voler, 


To steal, 


Stole, 


Stolen. 


Coller, enfoncer 


To stick, 


Stuck, 


Stuck. 


Piquer, 


To sting, 


Stung, 


Stun;?. 


Puer, 


To stink, 


Stunk, 


Stunk. 


Enjamber, 


To stride, 


Strode, strid. 


Stridden. 


Frapper, 


To strike, 


Struck, 


Struck,stricken 


Enfiler, 


To string (2), 


Strung, 


Strung. 


S'eflfbrcer , tâ- 


To strive. 


Strove, 


Striven. 


cher. 








Joncher, 


i To strow, 


Strowed , 


Strown. R. 


) To strew, 


Strewed , 


Strewed. 


Jurer, 


To swear. 


Swore, 


Sworn. 


Suer. 


To sweat, 


Sweat, 


Sweat. 


Balayer, 


To sweep. 


Swept, 
. Swelled, 


Swept. 


Enfler, 


To swell. 


SwoUen. R. 


Nager, 


To swim. 


Swam, swum. 


Swum. 


Brandiller , se 


To swing, 


Swung, 


Swung. 


balancer, 








Prendre, 


To take. 


Took, 


Taken. 


Enseigner, 


To teach, 


Taught, 


Taught. 


Déchirer, 


To tear, 


Tore. 


Torn. 


Dire, 


To tell. 


Told, 


Told. 


Penser. 


To tbink. 


Thought, 


Thought. 


Prospérer, venir 


To thrive. 


Throve, R. 


Thriven. 


bien. 








Jeter. 


To throw. 


Threw, 


Thrown. 


Pousser. 


To thrust (3), 


Thrust, 


Thrust. 


Marcher, fouler. 


To tread, 


Trod, 


Trodden. 


Cirer. 


To wax, 


Waxed, 


Waxen. 


Porter. 


To wear. 


Wore, 


Worn. 


Tisser. 


To weave. 


Wove, 


Woven. 



(1) You can't split il witha knife, y ou must cleave il wiih a halchet, vous ne pouvez 
pas le fendre avec un touteau, il faut le fendre avec une hache. 

(2) To ttringpcALflg, enfiler des perles. - To thrcad a needle. enfiler une aiguille. 

(3) Hethriwlms head ouiofthe window, il passa la lôte parla fenêtre; lie thrust 
him asidft, il le poussa de côté. Push the door, poussez la porte. Ne me poussez pas, 
don'C push me. 
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Infinitive, 


Itnpfrftei. 


Participle Past. 


Pleurer. 


To weep. 


Wept, 


Wept. 


Gagner. 


To win, 


Won, 


Won. 


Dévider, 


To wind, 


Wound, 


Wound. 


Traviiller. 


To work, 


Worked 


Worked, 






(wrought). 


(wrought). 


Tordre. 


To wring, 


Wrung, B, 


Wrung, E. 


Ecrire. 


To Write, 


Wrote, 


• Writte». 



DIFFÉRENTS DÉRIVÉS. 



SUBSTANTIFS 

Bom* ^ Kingdom, royaume- — Freee^oj», liberté. 
ilhip. "— Vrieiidship, amitié. — Lord^^^i'^ seigneurie. 
Hood. — ChWdkood, enfance. — False^oo^?, fausseté. 
IVesff. -rr- fnlness (1), plénitude. — Happj«tf« (2), bonhouf. 
Er* -?- Frankfort^r, Francfortois, rrr Farra^r, fermier, t- 
Dreamtfr, rêveur. — Miller, meunier. 
Mciftt, — Judgment (3), jugement. — Agreew^»^ accord. 
Anep. -ST Remembraw^^ (4), souvenip. ?=- piQder«j»c^, empêche- 
ment. 
IfiiM. — Judaûm, judaïsme. — Catholici>49i, catholicisuiç. 
laïf . — Paristtf», parisien. — India», indien. 
liiÇ. -r- Lodgt»^ (5), logeaient. — Meet^W? rencontre. 
Ri», rr Bishoprtc, évêché. 

ApIRCTIFS. 



AUe. TT Bearo^/^, supportable. — Blama^/^ (6), blâmable, r- 

Favora^/^, favorable. 
IMe. — Expresstô/^, exprimable. — Conteinptt^/tf, mépri^abljs. 
|Vf . ^ Destructf'p^, destructif, — Producttt?^, productif. 

(l) Les mots qui sont terminés par U, et qui prennent «ess, U&g,iy ou /M après 
eux: perdent orajnairement un U comme «*tW, habiteté; s^kilful, habile; /W«y, pleine- 
ment, venant du jpol ftdl auquel on a ajouté ly pour former l'adverbe. 

(«) Quaàd on ajoute une syllabe à un mot terminé par y précédé d'une consonne 
l'y se chjanffe OTjdlnairement en t; comme happy, fmppiness, hpyiiy, Mai^ quand l'y» 
est précède d'un.c voyelle, la lettre y se change rarement en ?,* comme jt>y,joy fui. 

(3) Les mots terminés par un c môet, auxquels on ajoute la syllabe ment, conser- 
vent ordinairement cette lettre «. Le mot judfnncnt init exception à la règle. 

(4) Les dérivés des mots terminés par vr ronïcrvfnt oniinairemenl e devant r; 
comme, prv/lr (prélércr); pieferobic. Les mots rcnv mbruvce , ainsi que dwcw/rotw 
(de dhu*tei'), mm«lronK {d'î monsur), lait exception à la règle, 

(:.) Les mots terminés par un c muet, anxquell on ajouté ifig, i>A, y, perdent presque 
togjpurs la lettre e. 

(G) tés mots terminés par un e muet, auxquels on ajoute nble ou ibla. perdent cet e: 
comme ôtomc. bmm^Ut à moins que cet e ne soit précédé dé c ou </ faoux); cqfl^jnc 
change, changcvtle, ' . .f .. .. 
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liesn. — Vaeless, inutile. — End^^*^, sans fin. 
Fol. -rr Bespect/w^, respectueux. — Peace/î«?, paisible. 

Y. — Woody , boisé. — Muddy, boueuxl — Stony, pierreux. 
Ed. — Aged, âgé. — Ragg^rf (1), déguenillé. 
Some. — Tire^om^, ennuyeux. — Whole^ow^, sain. 

Isb. — Childt>A, enfantin. — Slavû^, servile (d'esclave), 
le, ieal. — HerotV;^ héroïque. — Me^hodical, métfiodique. 



Des doigts effilés. 


Taper fingers. 




Des bobèches. 


Candle-wrappers. 


Des sacs en toile grossière. 


Oanvass bags. 




En un clin d'œil. 


In a trice. 




Pour de la monnaie. 


For cash. 




Comme s'ils étaient dans tout leur 
lustre. 


4^ if they lyere 


in fiying colours 


Obéir à une personne. 


To obey a person. 


Révéler. To reveal. 


Je m'imagine. 


I trow. 


Saluer. To greet. 
Barguigner. To higgle. 


Je jure. 


I vo^y. 


Ecoutez. 


Harki 


Loucher. 


To goggle, To squint (2). 


Arrêtez 1 halte-là! 


Avast ! 




Caprice. Whim. 


Couleur. 


Hue. 


But. Aim. 


Lys. 


Lily. 


Tache. Blemish. 


Priseur. 


Auctioneer. 


Opulence. Wealth. 


Refrain. 


B^rden. 


Tapage. Clatter. 


Amant. 


Lover. 


Parenté, parent Kindred. 


Virtuose. 


Virtuoso. 


Peinture ( ta- Painting. 

bleau). 
Jeune fille. Damsel. 


Pinceau. 


Brash. 


Sous-pied. 


Strap. 


Nouvelle mariée Bride. 


Ane. 


Donkey. 


Rustique. Clovirnish. 


Sans bras. 


Armless. 


Brunâtre. Brownish. 


Sans pied. 


Footless. 


Abréviation^. 


Abréviatioim* 


E'en. pour Even. 


Gat'logue. pour 


Catalogue. 


0*er, Over. 


Bach'lor. 


Bachelor. 


'Neath. Beneath. 


4shw'4. 

Mixd, 


Ashamed. 


Altho'. Although. 


Mixed. 


Tbo', Though. 


Oft, 


Often. 



(1) Quand le mot primitif est terminé par une seule consonne précédée d'une seule 
voyelle, et que l'accent se trouve sur la dernière syllabe, on doubb la cdnsonne en y 
ajoutant une syllabe commençant par une voyeUe- 

[%) To squint est beaucoup plus usité. 
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A CATALOGUE OF ITEMS 

IN RHYME. 

Corne listen ail, both great and small, 
Tve somethiûg thatwill suit ye, 

Let old and young obey m y call, 
For 'tis the path of dùty 

To bear with one another's whims — 

Each other's faulte concealing, 
Nor seek to find in eyes or limbs , 

A blemish worth revealing. 

If tis my foible to be droU, 

If naturels made me curions, 
At least confess upon the whole, 

Tm far from being furious ; 

So far indeed, that ail my aim 

Is to excite attention, 
And thus secure some little famé 

By my unique invention. 

Then listen ail, both great and small, 
Tve something that will suit ye, 

Both old and young obey my call, 

E'en rank, and wealth, and beauty. 

Hark I the bell sounds, ding-dong, ding-dong, 

What, think ye, is th'j matter? 
A sale's the burden of my song, 

I pray ye, make no clatter. 

Be silent ladies, and Fil give 

A Cat'logue of each Item ; 
A Bach'lor's list as I do live, 

And surely thus, we'll write 'em. 

Hark I listen to the Auctioneer, 

With breathless voice he's crying, 

Each article he makes appear 
As if in colours flying. 
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Now then, ye men of shirtless famc, 
Produce your goggîes quickly, 

Three ancieut— hush ! say not the name, 
They're armless, or Vm sickly. 

Corne then, ye young and old, come buy, 
They're going, going soon sirs ; 

Come bid at once — for God's sake, why 
Are ye gazing at the moon sirs? 



Come lot the second, now behold, 
A single footless stocking ; 

Be not asham'd ye fair, but bold, 
'Tis not so very shocking ! 



Why, no one bids 1 do déclare, 
Well Isaac, pass that by, sir ; 

Some silk cravats, both rich and rare» 
We surely now will try, sir. 



They're black and grey of various hues, 

Some white, some green, some brownish, 

And though mix'd up with kindred blues, 
Think not that they are clownish. 

They're sold ; what name sir, if you please ? 

Youll find them very fitting ; 
Isaac, those gloyes, the founh lot seize 

And don't stand there thus, spitting ; 

For taper Angers, lily h and, 

And paws of bears or monkeys ; 

Pray, will my lady now command ! 

They're gone, ma'am, to those donkeys. 

A college-cap now grects our sight, 
A school-one too, 1 trow sirs ; 

Some leather-straps that once were bright, 
Form lot the fifth I vow sirs. 
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Sold again, and got the mppey ; 

Fetch me now those candle-wrappers, 
Show them up, they're very funny, 

Made with différent sorts of pâpers. 

Three canvass bags compose lot sev'n. 

For casl^ no doubt^ intpii494 ; 
And sermons ppi|[^tiDg ^'en to Heav'n rr 

Hush t 'ti§ better tl^at is ended. 

Corne now, ye virtuosos great, 

Some paintings I discover, 
Which rank themseives *neath number eight, 

They'U do for Bride or Lover. 

Some brushes too of various size 

For tin tin g cards or faces ; 
Avast ! I vow that damsel's eyes 

Remind me of the Grâces. 

Corne then, ye men, ye lads so gay, 
Choose something in a trice sirs, 

Don't stand hère higgling ail the day, 
Nor be so very niée sirs ; 

For 8oon, I trow, ail will be sold, 
The lots are going, gone sirs. 
And some of ye, both young and old, 
Will go home without one sirs. 



»6« LEÇON (1). 

Résonner. To re^ound. Se mouvoir, To glide. 

gli^^er. 

Retentir. To écho. Redouter. Todread. 

Appliquer. To àscribe. Eclabousser. To splash. 

Contempler. To gaze (on). 11 me semble. Methinks. 

Obs 1. — Cette leçon contient les termes et expressions nécessaires pour ^S&mSf^ 
rélèv ) à comprendre les morceaux de poésie qui se trouvient à la fin de cette dernière 
leço'i. Ces morceaux sont mis sous les yeux dé l'élève en vue de le familiariser un 
peu avec les inversions, les abréviations, et surtout avec l* emploi dé la deuxième 
P'^rsonne du singulier dans les verbes. 
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Crainte intérieure. 


Inwarddread. 




Trace humaine. 




Humantread. 




Force double. 




Double sway. 




Les cendres des morts. 


The ashes of tbe dead. 


Le clapottemept 


des vagues. 


The splashing of the wave. 


Marée. 


Tide. 


Obscurité. 


Gloom. 


Tumulte, fra- 


Coil. 


Péché. 


8in. 


cas. 
Argile terre. 


Clay. 


Fosse. 


Grave. 


Murmure. 


Murmur. 


Enterrement.' 


Interment. 


Rien. 


Nought. 


Tombe , tom- 
beau. 


Tomb. 


Inhabité, vide 




Untenanted. 




Aigu, perçaRj;. 
Sauvage. 




^Tidî* 




Mon. 




Minp [ppétiique). 




Bondir. 


Tp bQHîxd. 


Cpuler. 


To stream. 


Jouer, se diver- 
tir. 
Rayonner, bril- 


To sport. 


Sommeiller. 


To slumber. 


To gleam. 


Lancer, mettre 


Tq laupch. 


ler. 




à l'eau. 




Paille. 


Straw. 


Bateau. 


Boat. 


Mousse. 


Moss. 


Tableau. 


Î4cture, 


Pelouse (tourbe) 


Turf. 


Source. 


Spring. 
F%rn. 


Bruyère, lande. 


Heath. 


Fougère. 


Crépuscule. 


Twiiigbt. 


Trace. 


Footstep. 


Teinte. 


Dve. 


Vvoi)t,. 


Brow. 


Le calice de la ^antplée. 


The fox-g}ove's 1 
The scenlidthyi 


bell. 


Le thyjn odori Fêtant. 


ne. 


Adopiif. 


Adopted. 


Argentin. 


Silvery. 


Pnle, froid. 


Prè9. 


Nigh. 


Rappeler le souvenir, pprl^F nuê 
inscription commémorative. 


To bear the record. 


Froncer le sourpiL 


To frown. 




Faire signe, appeler. 


To beckon. 
Gazouille]:.' 




Couvrir, orner. 


To deck. 


Tp w^rble. 


Balancer. 


To wave. 


Chanter. 


To chant. 


Déployer. 


To unfurl. 


Eparpiller, ré- 
pandre. 
Chœur. 


fto scatter. 


Gazon. 


Sod. 


Choir. 


Rosée. 


Dew. 


Lai, chant. 


Lay. 


Etoiles. 


Starry lamps. 


Sigûjô de tjB^e. 


Nod. 


Ciuietièrp. 


Cemetery. 


Dais. 


Cî^nppy. 


Guerrier. 


Warrior. 


Verdoyant. 


Verdant. 


inatUntif , in- 


Heedlciîs. 


Puissant. 


Mfghty. 


goijjti.eux. 








Simule plfiuiLMjr, 




Wooping wiliow- 


Cvpiès f|inièbro (lugubre). 


MournfuJ cypre 


as. 
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Écumer, passer légèrement. To skim. 

Voltiger, voleter. To flutter. 

Brise. Breeze. Chagrin. Grief. 

Vallon. Vale. Bonheur. Weal. 

Barreau, barre. Bar. Malheur. Woe. 

Fleuri (plein de fleurs). Flowery. 

Aérien. Aerial. 

Au milieu de, parmi. Amid. 



A FRAGMENT 

WRITTEN ON VIEWING THE MAUSOLEUM OF 

CHATEAUBRIAND, 

WMIGH IS EXCi.Vi.TBD ODT OF THE SOLIB ROCK. 

Beautiful solitude ! no sound is heard 
But the eternal splashing of the wave ; 
And the shrill cry of many a wild sea-bird, 
Echoing round this solitary grave ! 

Beautiful solitude ! while hère I stand, 
The whistling wind, in murmurs, meets mine ear ; 
Hère, while I gaze on this bold scène, so grand ! 
Methinks I a something o'er me creeps, like fear. 

Is it a sin to feel an inward dread 
Of unknown pains which lie beyond the tomb? 
To mark, where rest the ashes of the dead, 
With something like a melancholy gloom ? 

But hère, Reflection points with double sway, 
Hère, on this spot, the grave of one's prepar'd (1), 
Who has refus'd to place his kindred clay, 
Near those whose mortal coil in life he shar'd. 

But on a rock, far off from human tread, 
Around the base of which the Océan glides, 
Has this Misanthrope (2) wish'd to lay his head, 
Where nought but storms resound and rolling tides. 

(1) When I saw this tomb, it was untenanted, the interment had not taken place. 
Chateaubriand was still living. 

v2) The Word misanthrope strictly means a man-hater, but I do not use the expression 
in such a way hère ; the liceuse given to the Poet is sufficient excuse for my ascribing 
the term misanthrope, for « solitaire » - or altho' < haleaubriand when living was no 
misanthrope, may his wish to lie apart from his fcllow-men when dead, be (not only 
poetically but even truly) termed misanthropical. J. L. 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD. 

Why wouldst thou leave me gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed Cabin, with lowly wall ; 
Mine is a fair, and a pillar'd hall, 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of picture for ever streams. 

Oh, green is the turf, where my Brothers play ! 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day 
They fînd the red-cup moss, where they climb ; 
And they chase the Bee, o'er the scented thyme, 
And the Rocks, where the heath-flower blooms they know. 
Lady, kind lady, oh let me go 1 

Content thee Boy, in my bower to dwell. 
Hère are sweet sounds which thou lovest well ; 
Flûtes, on the air, in the stilly noon, 
Harps, which the wandering breezes tune, 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 
Whose voice was ne'er on thy mountain heard. 

My mother sings at the twilight's fall, 
A song of the hill, far more sweet than al! ; 
She sings it, under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee, 
I dreamt last night, of that music low, 
Lady, kind lady, oh let me go I 

Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest, 

She hath taken the babe on h^ quiet breast ; 

Thou wouldst meet her footsteps, my boy no more, 

Nor hear her song, at the Cabin door ; 

Come with me, to the vineyards nigh, 

Ali.. V. e'il pluck the grapes of the richest dye. 

Is my mother gone from her home away ? 
But, I know that my brothers are there at play ; 
I know, they are gathering the fox-glove's bell. 
And the long fern leaves, by the sparkling well ; 
Or they launch their boats, where the blue streams flow : 
Lady, sweet lady, oh let me go I 
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Fair child thy brothers are wanderers now, 
They sport fld toôre dh the tttoUntftiti's brôW j 
They hâve left the fern, by the spring's green side, 
And tbô streams, where the fairy barks weru tied ; 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy calm home is a lovely spot. 

Are they gone, ail gôttë, f?om the sUÛnJr hill? 
But the bird, and the bine fly, rote o*er ît Still ; 
And the rcd deer boniid, in their gladiiess free, 
Aad the heath is bent, by the singing Bee ; 
And the waters leap, and the fresh wiuds blow, 
Lady, sweet lady, oh let me go ! 



ON VIEWING THB 6BAYB OP 

MARSHAL NEY, 

IN TIB CBMETERY W TIB PÈRB - LA - CIAI8B (|>. 

Though trophied marble meets the wandr ing eye, 
None marks the spot were Ney*s cold ashes lie, 
No sculptur'd column réars its lofty head, 
Or bears the recofd df the mighty dead ; 
He undistinguish'd ]ies beneath the sod, 
Heedless of Fortune's frown or beck'ning nod. 
The mournful cjrpress decks his pëaëefnl grave^ 
ïhe weeping Willow there her branehes wave, 
The verdant herbage on this sacr)^ gtoUnd 
Appears more green than ail the parts around 

Tranquil he ]ieâ ; beneath his mother B&rthf 
Thé glory of the land which gâte faim bîHh ; 
Nobly he lies ; hia tomb^ the âpacioas werld ^ 
Wherein so oft his banner was unfurl'd ; 
The Heav'n*8 his Caliopy» the dew of night 
Scatters its diamonds beautifully bright, 
P'er the sad spot, where t*est9 thé warrlof Nfey, 
The warbliûg choit of spribg thiere «hantâ hîs lay, 
And fitftl^ry lamps that never, n^ver die, 
His septilchre illumine firom Ihe sky. 

(i) Written in I84i. 
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THE BIRD ENGAGED. 

Prëtt| litllë âùtterëf, ëâj — 

woulclst thou rather not thy lay 

Had been warbled in the breeze, 

Among the flowVy vaîes and trees, 

With liberty to skim the air, 

And spread tJiy wîngs o*er couhlries fàir! 

Art thou content e'en thus to rest, 

Within thosé bars to make thy ilest? 

Oh couldst thou speak! what Woulclst thôii t jU 

Of places where thou once didst dwell — 

Of sweet and joyous hours there past, 

Amid aerial régions vast? 

Who can présume to say thy stage 

Is happy, when, within a eage 

Of iron, or steel, or brass perchanee, 

Condemn'd thus ail thy life to danee ? 

Ah ! those melodious tones we hear, 

Are not a sign of pleasures near» 

They speak of griefs whieh none can kaow — 

But those who share thy weal or woe. 
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STANZAS 

ON TBE BIETH OP 

H. I. H. THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

Welcome ! noble Infant stranger 

To the land tliat h ails thy birth, 
May no hidden bliglit or danger 

Touch so fair a bud of Earth ! 
O'er th* Impérial cradle bending, 

An admiring kindred throng, 
With their greeting weleomes blending, 

Steals the voice of lyric song. 

Tribute humble 1 yet expressing 

Ail a Nation's voice would say, 
Whilst imploring ev'ry blessing 

On thy life's untrodden way 1 
And although thèse votive numbers 

Are unworthy of the thème, 
'Tis the pow'r, not will that slumbers" 

If the lay too feeble seem. 

Princely Babe I mayst thou inherit 

From thy bright, auspicious birth, 
Thy glorious Sire's undaunted spirit, 

Thy beauteous mother's gentler worth I 
Manly grâce of form and feature, 

In thy p'erson be combin'd ; 
And to Earth*s most God-like«reature 

Add nobility of mind I 

Glory's halo circle round thee 1 

Honor's radiance gem thy brow I 
And when conquest's wreath hath bound thee, 

Be thy soûl unstain'd as now! 
Heir of hope and promise blooming 

In our Sov*reign's nuptial bov\^'r, 
May Heav'n ils guardian cares assuming, 

The Blossom nourish to the Flow'r I 

J. L. 
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